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Look for this Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal which is pasted 
on all guaranteed Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum is an identification 
mark you can depend on. Don’t 
be misled into buying some 
other material said to be “‘just 
as good” as $4 Congoleum. 
The Gold-Seal gives you the 
protection of our money-back 
guarantee. Remember that 
there is only one guaranteed, 
nationally advertised Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum. When you 
buy insist upon getting it! 


















































“IT must have a Congoleum Rug 


for my room, too |” 


And when she does get her Congoleum Rug she will 

fully appreciate the many unusual qualities that have 
made these rugs so popular with up-to-date women 
everywhere. Then she will readily understand why 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are replacing old-fashioned © 
carpets in thousands of homes. 





On the floor is shown 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 379. In 
the 6 x 9-foot size it costs 
only $9.00. 
Congoleum Rugs are as easy to clean and as durable as 
they are attractive. Their seamless, smooth surface is 
unharmed by dust, dirt, grease or spilled things. Just a 
few easy strokes with a damp mop and spots vanish 
without leaving a trace. Moreover, they lie perfectly flat 


“Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal on the floor without fastening of any kind. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs,’ an interesting 


booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all the There are patterns to fit into the decorative scheme of 
patterns in full colors and gives many 


suggestions for brightening the home. any room—at prices that are a pleasant surprise. 
Write us today for your copy. It is free. 6 feetx 9 feet$ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shown 1% feetx3 feet $ .60 
7% feetx 9 feet 11.25 below) is made in all the % feetx3 feet 1.40 
ConcoLeum ComPANY 9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 sizes. The other patterns 

INCORPORATED 9 feet x 10% feet 15.75  illustratedaremadeinthe 3 feet x4 feet 1.95 

ee ies i tls veckenh 9 feetx12 feet 18.00 five large sizes only. 3. feetx6 feet 2.50 - 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 

CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Montreal Misses! aie Midhar thine Shane maeed. 
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No. 518 








































The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 
Every big event in music is a 
reason for having a Victrola 


Each season in succession new artists create a sensation through their portrayal of 
famous operatic characters and old favorites add to their multitude of admirers through 
their achievement of still greater artistic accomplishment. In the season just closed out- 
standing features were the performances of Victor artists. So it is year after year and has 
been for two decades. So it will be next year. 

Victrola Instruments are made especially to reproduce the marvelous variety of Victor 
Records by the world’s greatest artists, in twenty-one styles at from $25 up—all identified 
by the Victor name and trade marks. 
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The greatness of Willem Mengelberg._ lies 
in the sincerity, the beauty, and depth of his 
interpretations. He directs an organization in- 
finitely flexible, with unbounded opportunities 
for self-revelation. The records of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra under his baton 
speak as nothing else can for his genius, and 
nowhere in the list of recorded works is this 
more evident than in — 









Symphonie Pathétique (2nd Movement) ‘Es i 
wi) te eet des ; wer 50 (Portable) 
Meet La Prtuder~Pat I peat a Ses 
Victor Artist Les Préludes—Part IV } 6373 2.00 


Antonio Scotti has spent many years in the 
glorious art of song. Hardly an opera-house 
curtain in the civilized world but has risen, at 
some time or other, to let him be seen and 
heard; and praised for his wonderful baritone 
voice. He has made many great records for 
us, though we mention but a few: 










E D Double-faced 
aust—Dio possente 
Tosca—Cantabile Scarpia \ 6284 $2.00 
Maria, Mari 
Pagliacci—Prologo \ 6282 2.00 
OMT \ Bohéme—Ah, Mimi, tu piu (with Caruso) ) 
Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest’ ora 8000 2.50 
SC OTTI (with Caruso) ) 
ji Victrola No. 80 
yf $100 





Victor Artist The brilliant coloratura singing with which sy gas 
Mme. Tetrazzini dazzled first San Francisco | 
and later all the principal cities in the United 
States, must of necessity be a gift of the gods to 
the very few. That any process of recording 
could follow the swift trilling of such a voice 
without loss of quality or confusion of utter- 
ance would be almost beyond belief, but for 
the long list of Victor Records in which the art 
of Tetrazzini has been perpetuated for all time. 
Among them the following are noteworthy: 


Double-faced 











© Terkelson Pp 
& Henr Carnival of Venice—Part I 
7 - Carnival of Venice—Part II \ 6339 $2.00 Viceroia ean 
Grande Val $150 
TETRAZZINI Masked Ball—-Saper vorreste } 6342 2.00 Mahogany, oak or walnut 
j ¢ e Rigoletto—Caro nome 
Victor Artist Traviata—Ah! fors é lui 6344s 







There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


REG US PAT OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Aone the seven thousand residents of Miles 
City, Montana, there are still some who recall 
the strenuous days of road agents and Indians, 
when all journeys were made by stagecoach, and 
no one could tell what the end might be. The 
Vigilantes finally cleared the country of outlaws 
and rustlers. Miles City is now a thriving town 
on the trunk line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


























T IS not so&.many years since 

the people of Miles City, 
Montana, traveled by stage- 
coach to Deadwood. 


Yet today Miles City women 
agree with those of Frederick, 
Maryland,whose traditions date 
back to pre-Revolutionary days, 
on the standards of good taste 
and the comforts of life. 


Good taste and real comfort 
accept no substitutes for clean 
white clothes, snowy linens, 
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» Liverpool china for 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND, has 
many reminders of its part in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Among them is the Old 
Stone Tavern, which has sheltered many 
famous statesmen. In 1791, when Wash- 
ington was a guest here, the young 
Barbara Frietchie provided a set of 
his table. 
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and immaculate households. 
To help them maintain these 
standards the women of these 
towns have chosen P -and G 
The White Naphtha Soap. In 
both Miles City and Frederick, 


as in the United States as a 








whole, P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap is the largest 
selling laundry soap. 


In MONTANA and MARYLAND 


the same fine soap—the same fine results 


Why? 


Because experience has proved 
that P and G is no common 
soap. It is white—it removes 
dirt quickly, with a noticeable 
saving of strength—it preserves 
the whiteness of white clothes 
and the original freshness of 
colors—it rinses out easily, leav- 
ing no soapy odor or yellow 
tinge. 


Women who do their own 
laundering, as well as those who 
employ a laundress, have told 
us that the change to P and G 
has produced an amazing im- 
provement in results and helped 
to save clothes. 


The nation-wide adoption of 
P and G is a sure sign that 
American women recognize the 
extra washing value of this fine, 
white, quick-cleansing soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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YE should always 
(): approach Quebec 
from the sea,” Jim 
Brokaw was saying to his 
wife and Ellen Copeland 
as they stood upon that 
magnificent promenadeto 
which has been given the 
name of Dufferin Terrace. 
“To enter the city from 
the landward,”’ he went 
onin his studied,.cultured 
voice, ‘is like climbing 
up the stem of a rose to 
view it from underneath. 
No; Quebec should be 
approached from sea or 
air—a butterfly view.” 
The elderly woman, his 
wife, and the girl, Dono- 
van Steele’s fiancée, 
rested their hands upon 
the railing to peer silently 
down upon the splendid 
reaches of that broad, his- 
toric river. They were 
standing, Brokaw said to 
himself—for he loved to 
deck his conversation 
with apt imagery—upon 
the threshold of a city, 
looking downward and 
outward at a highway of 
the world, a highway 
thronged with lights 
which came and went, 
bringing men and women, 
bringing other languages 
and customs, bringing the 
new and the tried, but 
bringing them to a rock 
of granite, unchanging, 
unchangeable. 


"THE world surged 
against this rock, but 
could neither cut nor alter 
it. And in his heart he 
was grateful for the 
solidity of it, for the in- 
ertia of it, which pre- 
served it through the cen- 
turies, holding it ever as it had been from the be- 
ginning—a city of old France, a fortress stern, 
frowning, which, once gazed upon, seized the dull 
fires of the imagination and fanned them to 
flame. Brokaw was by way of beinga connoisseur 
of cities and, to him, in all the world was none 
other spread upon a site of such splendor as this. 
‘‘Where are the others?’’ asked Ellen Cope- 











MADAME TURCOT 
WAS A PERSON- 
AGE. IT WAS NOT 
ENOUGH THAT SHE 
WAS MOTHER TO 
ODILON TURCOT, 
THE LEADING MAN 
OF THE PARISH. 
SHE WAS AN INDI- 
VIDUAL IN HER 
OWN RIGHT 


“When I was a girl,” 
said Mrs. Brokaw, “we 
didn’t worry about hold- 
ing our husbands. It 
never occurred to us that 
we might lose them.” 

“Times have changed,” 
said Miss Copeland suc- 
cinctly. “I think I shall 
bathe and dress before 
dinner myself. At what 
time—seven?”’ 

“That will do nicely,” 
said Mrs. Brokaw. 

She watched Ellen’s 
graceful, modish figure 
move across the espla- 
nade with doubtful eyes, 
then glanced at her hus- 
band as if, from his ex- 
pression, she hoped to 
glean his judgment of this 
girl who was soon to 
marry Donovan Steele. 
He was looking upward 
to the stern bastions of 
the citadel above them, 
his imagination reveling 
in the romance of older 
days. It was of Fron- 
tenac, of the Wicked In- 
tendant who leaned so 
heavily upon the favor of 
Pompadour, of the days 
of the Chien d’Or, of 
Wolfe and Montcalm and 
Arnold that he was think- 
ing, not of the lonely boy 
of strange moods who had 
become his friend; not of 
the ultra-modern, sophis- 
ticated girl that boy. was 
to make his wife. 


RS. BROKAW 
moved impatiently; 
there were times when 
she wished her husband 
would live more in the 
present year, more in ac- 
tualities and materiali- 
‘ ties. Yet, withal, she 
' knew that there was in James Brokaw a fine, firm 


: 7 “tes “ytfchindation of practicality, and that his eyes, 
Z f 4) {, Eé “though ony might seem clouded by dreams, 
were more than ordinarily keen and discerning. 


a will that girl do to Donovan?”’ she 

$ asked. 

B X sig iy He turned, and his lips bent in that gentle 
y smile which demanded trust and friendship fr@n 

all the world, that smile which, more than any 


land, turning very bright demanding eyes for ; S ARNETN 
an instant upon Brokaw. Lj LARENCE Bub INGTON KELLAND other quality, had won for him the companion- 


‘The boys wanted to bathe before dinner— 
alter driving through from Montreal. I suppose 
Jane is putting in cuff buttons for Ted.” 
Ellen turned back to the river, eyes slightly 
narrowed. It was impossible to determine if she 
were seeing what lay before her—the great liner warping into 
dock this side the Tidal Basin; Levis on its hills across the 
river; the great island, gray in the distance—or if she were 
occupied with private thoughts. 
Presently she — “Jane's method is to coddle her 


husband,” she said, and there was a bit of edge to her voice. 
I don’t think it works out.” 


fod if not the reluctant friendship of young 

° teele. 

Illustrations by E. F Ward “Tt is not what the girl will do to him,” he 
said. ‘She is only an item, a digit in the prob- 
lem. What will life do to him?’ 

“Then,” said Mrs. Brokaw smilingly, “you evidently “ Jim,” said his wife, “ what is it that isin Donovan’seyes?” 


‘don’t intend to coddle Donovan.” “What I pray heaven may never be in mine, nor in the 
‘I much prefer to be coddled,” said Ellen, ‘‘and it’s safer." eyes of a son of mine. Fear.” 
“Pleasanter, certainly,” said Mr. Brokaw. “You mean that he is a coward? That he is always afraid? 


“Safer,”’ said Ellen with emphasis. ‘Habit, you know. Of what?” 
Start a man to doing things for you at the beginning, and “He is afraid that what has happened will happen again.” 
he’ll keep on doing them. That’s the way to hold a husband.” “ And that is?” 





“Betrayal of his trust by men and women he 
loves.” 
Mrs. Brokaw was silent a moment. Then, ‘‘He 
is so gentle,”’ she said irrelevantly. 
“Gentle? Well, possibly I shouldn’t call it that. 
It’s not so easy of definition. It’s true, my dear, 
it takes the form of gentleness—no, if I were to 
give it a name I unk say it was the shadow of 
tragedy. It is rather an apprehensive waiting to 
see what sinister trick life will play upon him 
next. Poor boy! He is one of those unfortunate 
beings born into the world with an extraordinary 
capacity for loyalty and affection.” 
“That,’’ said Mrs. Brokaw, ‘‘should make for happiness.”’ 
“If all the world were you, my dear. But it isn’t. If in- 
dividuals were savings banks in which you could deposit 
your love and trust, savings banks which never went into 
receivership, then Donovan might be the happiest man 
alive. Do you know what he said to me one night? ‘It may 
be,’ he said, ‘that God is only a name. It doesn’t do to trust 
in Him too fully without guaranties.’”’ 
“Poor boy.” 


¥y E WORSHIPED his mother. She abandoned him to 

divorce his father, and is now living in Geneva with 
another husband. He has never seen nor heard from her. 
There was a tutor the boy loved—a man who was with him 
constantly for years—who turned out a thief. His father, 
trustee of the fortune Donovan’s grandmother left him, spec- 
ulated with the boy’s money, embezzled a great sum in effect, 
and then, afraid to face the music, deserted his son and is 
living in Paris. It was not so much the embezzlement as the 
desertion. Every investment Donovan has made in love and 
loyalty has proven a swindle.” 

“Strange it hasn’t hardened him,” said Mrs. Brokaw. 

Her husband looked at her oddly. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ he said, 
“‘the mass has not had time to set.” 

‘“‘I cannot but wish he had chosen another girl.” 

“Tt is on the knees of the gods,” said Brokaw. ‘‘The boy 
seems to have made another investment in her—and in Ted 
Loftus. It’s a disease with him. When he gives love or 
friendship he empties the spring. Somehow I admire him. 
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It must demand unusual courage and strength of 
soul to have been swindled in his trusts as he has 
been, and yet remain what he is today.” 

“It’s in his eyes, all of it. Something is there 
that makes one want to cry.” Then again with 
feminine irrelevancy: ‘‘What a wonderful, big, 
handsome boy he is!” 

“‘He rowed stroke for Oxford,’’ said Mr. Bro- 


w. 
“Educated abroad?” 
“Heaven knows how he was educated! By fits 
and starts, in France, in Germany, in Italy, in 
England. He has been skipped about the world 
like a pebble across a pond from the hand of a careless child— 
haphazard.” Mr. Brokaw stopped, abruptly drew out his 
watch and held it toward his wife. ‘‘ We've just time to slick 
up a bit before dinner,”’ he said. 

Half an hour later the six tourists met in Ted Loftus’ room. 
Donovan Steele was last to enter, standing just inside the 
doorway, his face grave and, as always when in repose, ex- 
pressing a vague, haunting question. His brown eyes rested 
on one, then another of his friends, rested longer and more 
intently than is normal, as if each were a riddle to which he 
wistfully sought the answer. ‘‘ What do we do after dinner?” 
Ellen Copeland was asking, as if the thought of an idle eve- 
ning were intolerable to her restlessness, as if there was that 
within her which could not tolerate pause or repose. 

“TI saw a show advertised—amateur thing—given by the 
Junior League of Montreal,’’ said Ted. “I’ve always heard 
Montreal society could turn up a mess of mighty pretty 
girls. Musical thing.” 


“Oh, let’s go,” said Mrs. Loftus. “I was in our last Junior 
ne play, and I want to see if Montreal classes with New 
or ” 


“T fancy,” said Mr. Brokaw, ‘‘that you’re approaching a 
pleasant surprise. I know what Montreal can do. And now, 
at my age one’s mind turns pleasantly toward the dining 
table—shall we go down?” 

“‘ James talks like a gourmet, but eats like a sparrow,’ said 
Mrs. Brokaw as they turned toward the door. 

Ted Loftus took Ellen Copeland’s arm and !ed the way, 
Mr. Brokaw and Mrs, Loftus followed, while Donovan and 
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Mrs. Brokaw brought up the rear, They waited for the tem. 
peramental elevator and descended to the spacious dining 
room, chaperoned on their downward way by a diminutive 
elevator boy of limited English but wide- ung courtesy 
whose inevitable greeting of ‘‘What floor, gen-til-man?” jg 
known to every guest of the Chateau. 

From the menu card, printed of necessity in both English 
and French, they selected an admirable meal to the accom. 
paniment of Mr. Brokaw’s learned comments upon the 
cookery of various nations. Donovan Steele sat, as was his 
custom, in a silence which could not be called taciturnity 
for there was something companionable about it, answerin ' 
only when addressed directly, not joining in the chatter, of 
which Ted Loftus was the leader. 

It was sophisticated chatter, filled with catch phrases of 
the day, in which Ellen Copeland matched phrase with phrase, 
Mrs. Brokaw sat tolerant, but not approving; and Mr, 
Brokaw’s eyebrows were often raised in pain at the care. 
less handling of a language which he spoke with a pedantic 
purity. “Now for the show,” Loftus said. ‘I’m honing to 
see Montreal shake a foot.” 


““TET’S go in those two-wheeled things,’’ his wife suggested, 
“‘T don’t believe anybody ever rides in them but tour- 
ists. What do they call them?”’ 

“‘Caléches,’’ said the traveled Mr. Brokaw. 

“They look the part,’”’ Ted said. ‘‘Come on, Ellen. The 
modern rule is that husbands and wives mustn't be seen to- 
gether. I’m all for going a step ahead of the times and 
making it take in engaged couples.” 

“I’m glad,” observed Mrs. Brokaw, ‘‘that my engagement 
days fell in the eighties.” 

Ellen Copeland looked at her with slightly narrowed eyes, 
and one could see that her keen, restless brain was phrasing 
a tart rejoinder which, undoubtedly, would be thoroughly 
modern in its philosophy. She glanced sidewise at Dono- 
van’s grave, questioning face, however, and changed her 
mind. She smiled at her fiancé, whose eyes softened and 
lightened in response. Somehow one was reminded of alms 
being tossed from a carriage to a roadside beggar. 

They took their places in the quaint vehicles in the order 
in which they had come down to dinner, Donovan again 




















THEY HAD BEEN KIND TO. HER, THESE TWO, AFTER LISTENING TO HER PARTLY TOLD TALE AND BEING WITNESSES 


TO HER FEAR AND BEWILDERMENT AND HELPLESSNESS 
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‘‘A THING COMES TO PASS—A BLOW, ANOTHER BLOW, VERY SUDDEN, LIKE THE STRIKING OF A SNAKE, 


forming the rearguard with Mrs, Brokaw. If he was disap- 
pointed, if he would have preferred a scat beside his slender, 
youthful, lovely fiancée, there was no reflection of it in the 
fine, rather old-fashioned courtesy which was his compliment 
to the white-haired woman who sat by his side. It is true 
he was silent, but then he was never talkative; his manner 
was not so much diffident as gravely retiring—that of a spec- 
tator present at, but not a part of what went on about him. 

They clattered down the cobbled hill at the right of the 
Place d’Armes, turned into Buade Street 
past the ruins of the Basilica so unaccount- 
ably destroyed by fire. 

And then by steep descents, through 
narrow winding streets, past fascinating 
squares and buildings which might have 
been set down without offense in Avignon 
or in Dijon, they jolted in leisurely, round- 
about fashion toward the theater which was 
their destination. 

Mrs. Brokaw, as if moved by sudden impulse, laid her 
hand upon Donovan’s knee, accompanying the motherly 
gesture with no word. 


it ONOVAN turned his head with a quick, surprised move- 

ment, peered into her eyes with that questioning stare, 
then smiled. It was a slow smile, one which did not come 
readily, one which was not to be had by everyone for the 
asking. It passed into Mrs. Brokaw’s heart and remained 
there warmly. It was a comfortable smile to have in one’s 
heart, especially if that heart be one which longed for and 
was denied a son. 

‘‘ Donovan,”’ she said presently, ‘‘I want you to like me.” 

‘I do like you, Mrs. Brokaw,” he said in the gracious 
manner which was his, more especially with elderly women. 

‘I don’t mean just dike,” she said. ‘‘Of course you like 
ine—as a pleasant acquaintance, as an older woman who is 
not altogether a loss as a companion; but cannot you like 
ine as a friend?” 

‘A friend,” said Donovan, rather as if he paused to muse 
on the meaning of the word. 

‘A true friend,” said Mrs. Brokaw, ‘‘ who would welcome 
‘ou in trouble even more quickly than in happiness.’ 

‘‘Friends,”’ said Donovan slowly, “I have found to be like 
<tins one doesn’t know are loaded.” 

‘And go off when you least expect it—and wound you,”’ 

Suddenly his face changed, became older; the youth of it 
was blanked out by a look of apprehension, of dread. ‘I 
think,” he said in a low tone, and Mrs. Brokaw knew he was 
nyt speaking to her, but thinking aloud unguardedly, “I 
think another gun going off would kill me.” 

Then you don’t care to try?” 

‘Mrs. Brokaw,” he said, “Lm no gambler, not with such 
stakes on the table. I do not dare.” 





AND THE VAST HYACINTHE LIES UPON HIS BACK” 


“I’m sorry,” she said, and then: “At least I shall be 
your friend. And, Donovan, I hope, oh, how I hope you will 
be happy.” 

“‘IT don’t know that I hope for happiness or expect it. I 
shall be satisfied with—anesthetics.”’ 

She pondered this. It was a dreadful thing for this boy 
to sit by her side and to tell her that the best he hoped from 
life was freedom from agony, that the utmost he hoped was 
to be passed unnoticed by the somber figure of tragedy. Her 
heart bled for him. He was afraid; his life 
was lived under the cloud of a never-lifting 
dread. He distrusted men, and, as a na- 
ey concomitant to that, he distrusted 
God. 

She could not forbear another question; it 
demanded to be asked. ‘‘ Donovan, if the 
thing that has happened should happen 
again—what would happen? What do you 
fear? You say it would kill you. You don’t 
mean—I’m sure you cannot mean—that you would lift your 
hand against yourself?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Suicide? No, not that! It could 
never be the way out for me. I don’t know why, but it 
couldn't. No, what I fear is that I—as I am, as I would like 
to be—would come to an end. Die, if you will. And that an- 
other man—I have caught glimpses of him’’—he drew his 
shoulders together as if touched by a sudden chill—‘‘and 
that another man who lives in me would come to life, would 
take charge of me, own me. But that’s silly, isn’t it? You 
have made me talk about myself, and that isn’t good form.”’ 

It was given to Mrs. Brokaw’s sympathy to understand. 
She understood and shuddered, because her experience had 
taught her that in every human creature there resides an- 
other who may, in some crisis, break the bonds which hold 
him down, which submerge him in that primary objective 
personality which is oneself, and, as Donovan said, take 
charge. 

“My boy,” she said, “I shall pray for you.” 

His face was set; he did not turn his head as he spoke; 
but he said a thing which Mrs. Brokaw could never erase 
from her memory. ‘‘ What a thing it would be,” he said, “‘if 
God listened to the prayers of the world—and 
laughed.” 

She caught her breath. 


II 


ONOVAN and Mrs. Brokaw rejoined the 

others at the entrance to the theater. When 

they entered the house lights had already been 

darkened and the performance was in progress. 

“T do hope,” said Ellen Copeland to Ted 

Loftus, “that they don’t recite nursery rhymes 
and have flag drills.’ 





“It looks,” said Loftus, casting an experienced and ap- 
praising eye at the chorus of young ladies who occupied the 
stage, ‘‘as if they wouldn’t.” 

He was right. There was beauty; there were voices; there 
were evidences of careful rehearsal and of skilled training in 
the dance; there was even humor. The show itself was as 
incoherent as your most blasé first nighter could demand of 
any Broadway musical comedy. 

After the first number Mrs. Brokaw leaned across Dono- 
van and Mrs. Loftus to speak to her husband. ‘“‘Jim,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I ask you—did you notice that girl?” 

‘* No need to ask which girl,” said Mr. Brokaw. ‘‘I noticed 
her. In spite of my age, my dear, my eyesight is still ex- 
cellent.” 

“‘She’s lovely,’’ said Mrs. Loftus. 

‘*She’s more than lovely,”’ said Mr. Loftus in the tone of a 
connoisseur. ‘‘She’s got something—the spark; what pro- 
ducers call the ability to put herself over; personality, fire, 
youth, voice, grace—and that ingratiating way which reaches 
out and seizes the audience to make it love her. “And prob- 
ably—worse luck !—she’s somebody, and the stage will never 
know her.” 


ROM that instant the evening consisted of moments when 

this girl was on the stage and of moments when one waited 
for her return. She was generous with herself, or the show 
was generous with her, for she ran through it like a jeweled 
thread, flashing, twinkling, ravishing. Many lovely girls were 
there—some, perhaps, as beautiful of face and figure as she; 
but, as Mr. Brokaw said, she stood out from them all like a 
tongue of flame among blades of grass. Unspoiled, uncon- 
scious she seemed. Joyousness radiated from her and the 
daring of youth. She seemed, in the dance, a sprite freshly 
emerged from some magical well of happiness. 

“Who is she?’ Mrs. Brokaw asked. ‘I must know her 
name.” 

Donovan Steele consulted his program in the dim light. “I 
can’t quite make it out,” he said. “I think it’s French. The 
intermission will be coming presently, and then we can see.” 

“I’m in love with her,”” Mrs. Brokaw said firmly, “‘and I 
shouldn’t in the least blame my husband if he abandoned me 
this night and went off in pursuit. That child is 
made to be loved. You can’t imagine her having 
acare. See her, Donovan—see her! French, you 
say; she doesn’t look French. She’s so fair.” 

“What ankles,”’ said Mr. Brokaw, “and what 
teeth—and those eyes! Violet, I think.” 

Then in his omniscient way: ‘That girl,” he 
said tenderly, ‘‘is everything a young man im- 
agines the girl he loves to be. She’s an ideal- 
ized sweethcart in the flesh.” 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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}O LONG as Adam and Eve lived irresponsibly 
#| in the Garden, I suppose they sat around on 
any little rock that nature offered, and went 
to sleep under whatever tree they happened 
to find themselves at sunset. But as soon as 
they were pushed out into the world and life 
began to be a permanent job, the first thing 
inane) they had’to do was to either find or construct 
a roof over their héads, Ever since then a rooftree has be- 
come a symbol of permanence. The people who live beneath 
it have a certain stability, and their activities become more 
than a one-day affair. There is another thread 
to the argument: When a thousand separate 
movements spring up over the land, sponta- 
neous and yet alike, it is because they signify 
something essential. Why are so many people 
doing the same thing at the same time when 
there has been no deliberate campaign planned? 
There is one type of woman’s organization 
that finds a home for itself in a building of its 
own. Not once or twice, but by hundreds, east 
and west and south and north, women's clubs 
own their own homes—in Florida as they do 
in California, in Illinois as they do in Texas. 
All the way from the superb and expensive 
buildings of Los Angeles and the magnificent 
structure that the Cidcase Woman’s Club is 
planning, from the gracious club buildings in 
’ Cincinnati or Des Moines or Atlanta or t 
Orange down to the little town where the 
woman’s club is the only community center and its de- 
voted member bakes hot rolls and delivers them at her 
neighbor’s door in order that she may make her weekly 
contribution to the building that she loves, because it is 
to her a symbol of that community life. 
And the why? The reason is that the woman’s club 
has come to stay. It gets itself a home as a manifestation 
of that permanence. It is not too much to regard it as 
one more expression of that mother instinct which nat- 
urally centers around a home, for the club is character- 
istically the mother organization that reaches down 
into the basal principles, into educational and family 
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standards, into the citizenship that lies under government 
and politics, and that flows out in music and art. 

I know a club under whose rooftree was born the visiting 
nurse work of the town, the woman’s exchange, the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the city planning, the playground 
movement, the organizations for young girls and a dozen 
other new-come movements, and just as soon as these were 
strong enough to stand alone they went out and became 
separate organizations with the club's blessing and a little 
financial push, just as other young things go from the family 
home. As this town has grown to a city these organizations 
have grown, too, and some of them have forgotten their be- 
ginnings; but that’s all right. The important thing is that 
there was a mother plant upon which the seed could grow. 

A woman’s club home differs from a man’s club in just this 
way. It is almost always a center of public service. Here it 
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Cfor «Instance 


EHIND closed doors, the club members were telling one 

another the truth, the kind of truth we generally evade. 
They said: ‘This little town of ours is a desperately. unin- 
teresting place to live in. No wonder our young people go 
away just as fast as they can. No wonder that when they 
stay, they grow sodden or find only demoralizing pleasures. 
And it is an ugly town, unkempt, with rough edges. Tin cans 
and flying newspapers haunt the alleys.” 

Never mind the name of the town. This is a true story, but 
the only difference between this town and many others is that 
this one had a group of women who faced the facts and de- 
cided to change them. They determined to make a town 
that was interesting to live in and lovely to look at. No small 
job this, to change the whole aspect of the life around them. 

But soon there came into being a “‘movie”’ house run by the 
women; there were dances in the schoolhouse; there was a 
picnic pavilion built in the prettiest bend of the near-by river; 
famous singers and fine speakers came once in a while; boy 
scouts and girl scouts were organized; community sings and 
holiday festivals spattered color on the days. Of course, there 
came a library and a reading room. Every woman started a 
garden and houses bloomed with window boxes; a park grew 
up around the station; trees began to grow along the streets. 
Everyone—old people, newcomers, boys and girls, business 
men—was enlisted on the job. It took all of them to do it. 
“Our town is a lovely place to live in. Something interesting is 
going on all the time and life is sweeter where there are birds 
and flowers than it could possibly be in any city.” 

ALIcE AMES WINTER. 











hunts up young genius and gives it a push; here it houses 
parties for the blind; here it gives boys and girls a chance to 
dance under clean conditions; here it runs a ‘‘ movie” show. 
It has come to stay, yes; but while it is permanent in essen- 
tials, it must be sensitive to the fleeting interests of the day. It 
is probably a subconscious realization of these facts that has 
swelled club organization by over a million members in the 
last three years. 

But times are changed. The first clubs were wholly for 
self-culture. They were afraid of anything else. I remember 
an older club officer telling me with 
chuckles of glee how they debated 
years ago whether a Home nomics 
Club could be admitted to the General 
Federation, and finally decided favor- 
ably because, as it had lectures on 
homemaking, it might be interpreted 
as a cultural organization. And I re- 
member when I visited a certain south- 
ern state that they recounted to me a 
visit that they had had from an early- 
day president of the General Federa- 
tion, and how filled with awe they were 
because she came to their afterneon 
meeting in a gown of trailing yellow 
satin with a great sheaf of roses lying 
acrossherarm. I amafraid ifa present- 
day president had appeared in such 
array she would have provoked unholy 
glee rather than awe. Clubs today are 






not dressing, they are out to get things done. Women go to 
conventions with suitcases, not trunks. 

That period of the old-fashioned cultural club was one of 
incubation. Women had to turn in on themselves and learn 
to know one another before they dared or knew how to turn 
outward. The typical self-culture club of today regards itself 
as a training school to link up knowledge and wisdom with the 
world that lies about it. There are still remote corners where 
they say: ‘‘We all love Mrs. A so much, she’s such a 
dear, let’s elect her treasurer.’ And there are other corners 
where they regret that Mrs. B , whom they all adore, 

won't do for president because she can’t dress 
the part. 

e sometimes laugh at ourselves because 
traces of these things remain, just as the ap- 
pendix remains in the human body. But the 
strength and push of club life come when there 
is wider sweep of vision, such vision as has made 
possible for me to state its ideal in the words 
that have been carried on club federation let- 
terheads for the last four years: “A group of 
organized women in every community that can 
be depended upon to promote what leads to 
the betterment of life.’’ This is not yet a reali- 
zation, but a far goal. You have to have an 
ideal toward which to move. 

In leading clubs, in state and district organi- 
zations, there is coming a keen realization of the 
fact that efficiency has its tools and methods 
and that we must know and study these tools 

and methods. The Club Institute is the answer to this 
demand. The Club Institute is not a series of lectures on 
intellectual or even on social service. It is a discussion 








among ourselves of the best ways of getting things done » 


in an organization. College professors can tell it very 
little. Business men could tell it a great deal, for it deals 
with the business of being a club woman. 

To begin at the beginning, what is a club for? There 
are two types of clubs, and the answers to most of the 
problems are going to depend upon the needs of these 
differing types. 

Some of us are for self-training, for the rubbing of 
mind ‘against mind and keeping us alive to the world’s 
currents of thought. There is only one proper place on 
this earth for dead things and that is under ground. For 
such a club the written paper compiled from history or 
encyclopedia and read to a long-enduring audience often 
proves the poison pill. And the custom of having each 
member study only her own subject and remain entirely 
ignorant of all other topics in the program does not con- 
duce to getting that sense of tingling pleasure that comes 
when mind rubs against mind. 

Such a club must work up a kind of group spirit that 
makes all members able to discuss the topic that one of 
them presents. Conversation is said to be the highest 
of all arts. The kind of discussion that takes place when 
a group of intelligent and well-informed people talk over 
a worthwhile topic is conversation raised to a high power. 
Sometimes, of course, the speaker of the day comes across 
a statement so lucid and beautiful that she must contrib- 
ute it to the joy of all the rest, but if she can link such 
quotations together by words of her own, unwritten if 
possible, pretty soon there will be a group of vividly in- 
terested women meeting face to face and speaking their 
minds, and it is marvelous what unexpected flashes 

come from unanticipated quarters. Some others of us are 
gathered for civic work. Then we need self-training and 
self-discipline. We need to select the worthwhile things for 
our activities. We 
need to steer clear of 
tangents and not to 
go off at halfcock on 
meager information. & 
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mql|ROBABLY you who 
S ‘aye knew or. knew of 
a eee) Kenneth MacPark 
Feu! and his life have often 






tees) wondered how it was 
that so much of his practice was 
sacrificed, without financial re- 
turn whatsoever, in behalf of 
children. Even those of you 
for whom Doctor MacPark was 
little more than a name—yet a 
name that personified, even in 
remote hamlets, the greatness 
and some of the miraculousness 
of surgery—have heard some- 
thing of it and perhaps have 
wondered too. When a man 
becomes as great in his chosen 
field as was MacPark in his, 
there is reason enough to specu- 
late on the causes that prompt 
him to give of himself so unre- 
servedly and, in the giving, to 
sacrifice annually a sum that 
must have been fully a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Many stories have been told 
of MacPark and his rule of 
life. It was inevitable that 
they should be. To rank, 
through a score of years, as the 
country’s greatest surgeon; to 
be called into situations re- 
garded as utterly hopeless in 
the light of accepted practice 
and yet that might, and did, 
yield to his touch of the miracu- 
lous; to hold always to the 
principle that three days of 
every week should be given to 
those who could afford to pay 
and three days to children who 
could not afford to pay; to re- 
fuse a royal command from 
Europe because it meant that 
he must give up, for many days, 
that inflexible principle; to 
build, by his own efforts and 
by the assistance that he fairly 
demanded from his wealthy pa- 
tients, that wonderful institu- 
tion for children where he was 
personally known and loved by 
all who ever came into it; to 
decline the greatest fee ever 
offered a surgeon because, at 
the time, a little lad from the streets, as he phrased it, needed 
him—is it any wonder that, as these things and many others 
became known, MacPark’s name should become celebrated 
from coast to coast? Is it to be other than expected that 
those to whom these things came should question, over and 
over again, at the why of it? 

There were those closest to MacPark who did not know. 
I believe that it was to me alone that he told the story in the 
days far past, to me to whom he told all things. I loved 
him, I think, just as he did “his children”’; and I shall always 
regard what he looked upon as expiation as truly an attribute 
of his greatness. That is why I have always wanted to tell it, 
so that those who loved him might love him more; and that 
is why, now that he has gone, I feel privileged to tell to the 
world the story that, you will doubtless agree, made him what 
hewas. Possibly some of you will be incredulous about it. You 
will hesitate to believe that a boy nine years old could have 
done as Joe Murphy did. I can only say that I knew 
MacPark, and MacPark—he knew. He lived with it for 
nearly thirty years—the tragedy, and yet the most beautiful 
thing of his life. 


T’ HAD its beginning back in the early nineties, on the day 
that Joe Murphy, for barely the fraction of a minute, stood 
poised on one bare foot. Then, like a hawk swooping down 
on its prey, he was after the alluring ice wagon. Its cavern- 
Ous interior spelled a delectable coolness, and its rear step 
hung invitingly. How as a big chunk of ice would taste! 
So Joe thought, the while his bare legs pattered over the hot 


pavement for all they were worth. They drew him nearer - 


and nearer to the lumbering cart until its clatter sounded a 
very pean of coolness in his ears. Suddenly it swerved over 
across the car tracks. 

rhe motorman of the car approaching swiftly in back of it 
swore wildly as he put his brakes down hard. Then he shouted 
fiercely and his gong clanged madly. Joe heard neither gong 
nor shouts; only a twelve-inch gun could have attracted his 
attention just then. He was running faster, for the goal was 
almost reached. Then, while the passengers on the car’s 
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1s Doctor 


By C. G. MILHAM 


Iltustration by H. J. Mowat 


front seat hid their faces and the motorman made a motion 
as if he would have stopped the car with his bare hands, the 
race of the bare legs was ended. 

They lifted the lad tenderly to the sidewalk. He lay still 
and silent in the hot sun for many minutes. At last, from far 
off, came the sound of a gong, and presently, with one final 
sharp ring the ambulance from Brookend Hospital sto 
on the outer fringe of the crowd. Simultaneously, the white- 
clad young surgeon on the rear seat swung himself to the 

ound poe. elbowed his way to the still form on the sidewalk. 

t was MacPark, serving his last few months as interne at 
Brookend and substituting that day, as it happened, for one 
of the junior staff towhomtheambulance duty normally came. 
Knees down on the pavement, MacPark’s even then deft 
fingers felt their way from toe to head of the small form. 
They lingered especially over a place just above the lad’s 
right knee. He had thus far lain still beneath the probin 


fingers. Now he moved uneasily. He fancied he was still’ 


legging it after that teasing ice wagon. But what was burn- 
ing his leg so? And what was that thing pressing the hot iron 
so firmly into his flesh? 


“Ouch !”’ said Joe, and opened his eyes. 

His glance took in the figure kneeling over him, the police- 
man stariding by; he stirred uneasily at sight of the blue 
uniform and the curious crowd. 







‘“‘GET A MOVE ON, 
DOC, AND FIx 
ME UP. I GOTTER 
HURRY HOME TO 
ME—ME MOTHER’”’ 


He tried to raise himself. 

‘Easy there, son,’’ cautioned 
MacPark. “You've got some- 
thing broken here, and you'd 
better keep still.’’ 

“Gee, I thought I was 
pinched,’’ said Joe in a relieved 
tone as he sank back. “Get a 
move on, Doc, and fix me up. 
I gotter hurry home to me—me 
mother.” 

Doctor MacPark stopped his 
work for a minute. ‘What's 
your name, son?” he ques- 
tioned; and when it was given, 
“‘How old are you, Joe?’’ That, 
too, disclosed, he spdke to the 
lad admiringly, “Joe, you're 
all right.” 





Hs oe was utterly lost 
on his patient. It made no 
difference to Joe that the sur- 
geon was complimenting him 
on the stoical bearing of a pain 
that he knew must be agoniz- 
ing. Joe’s peculiar code de- 
manded a calm rigs ig of 
pain. As MacPark told .it to 
me, that code had been forced 
on Joe by many wieldings of 
a strong, strap-laden parental 
arm. Still, the lad couldn’t pre- 
vent the signs of suffering in his 
face as his broken leg was bound 
tightly in splints and bandages, 

““Never mind, Joe; we'll get 
you to the hospital in a jiffy,” 
comforted Doctor MacPark. 

But that was enough for Joe. 
So far he had Gehaved quite un- 
like small boys might be ex- 
pected to act when they are 
struck down by trolley cars, and 
his next move was quite as 
unusual. Despite all that Mac- 
Park, taken unawares, could 
do, Joe struggled to his feet. 

“You ain’t a-goin ter!’’ he 
shrieked. “I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
no hospital! You want to kill 
me! I won’t go! I won’t— 
I ” But unconsciousness 
came mercifully to Joe. He 
didn’t remember much about 
it when he wakened again. All 
about him everything was white and clean and neat. He 
felt that he himself was lying in a soft, white bed. He could 
see that there were other boys in white beds all about him 
too. His gaze wandered across the room to the cool shadows 
of the green branches that were waving slowly just outside a 
half dozen opened windows. It was so good that Joe forgot 
to ask himself where he was. He was afraid, too, that if he 
spoke it would all vanish and he would find himself once 
more on the floor of those black, stuffy rooms that he called 
home and where a big, slatternly woman would come pres- 
ently to kick him into running out after more beer. Joe 
closed his eyes with a luxurious sigh. 





HEN he opened them again, two white-clad figures were 
moving toward him. One was a woman, he saw, and the 
other—the other was that doctor whom he had last seen 
bending over him! Joe moved uneasily when his hand was 
seized and a finger was pressed lightly on his wrist, but he 
submitted without question. Although he couldn’t under- 
stand what it was all about, still it was too nice to spoil with 
uestions. He closed his eyes and thought them instead. 
l at once, it must have come to him that he might be ina 
hospital ! A sob shook him. 

“Here; what’s the matter, Joe?’ queried the voice that 
he had last heard pronouncing the dread hospital sentence. 
“I’m not hurting you, am I?” 

The voice was as soothing as a gentle breeze lazily stirring 
soft pine branches. Joe opened his eyes and looked timidly 
at his questioner. It must have been the tender smile he saw 
that determined him to find out the truth. 

“Say, Doc,”’ he quavered uncertainly in an awed voice, 
“is this a hospital? Did you bring me here?” 

ie read the confirmation of his fears in the doctor’s face 
before the word was spoken. He turned quickly and buried 
his head in his pillows. Great sobs shook him. 

A whispering came faintly to him through his sobs. Then 
he heard the rustle of skirts moving away and fancied himself 
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SHE BARRED THE DOOR WITH HER WEIGHT. 


aera oC NES’ eyes met her mother’s, steady, with- 
1 eae) Out fear. The older woman’s hand closed 
Weed} over her heart so tightly that it almost 
| squeezed tears from her eyes. Her youngest 
daughter looked at her with a compelling 
gaze of authority. Like a man, like her 
father, Agnes looked at her mother. For a 
moment Corona Costa’s mind wandered— 
an angry man, her husband, hard to get on with, obstinate, 
but a man anyway. She could be proud of such a man. 

They had been sitting together, measuring each other. 
Agnes was a vessel with her sail set, tugging at anchor, a 
bird ready to fly. Her mother sensed this as if she could feel 
bright, invisible wings beating the air. 

Mrs. Costa shielded her eyes from Agnes, sewing fleetly, 
measuring Agnes again. Agnes, her little girl not yet seven- 
teen, the most beautiful of her daughters, had: met her 
mother’s eyes with a look of command! It was the end of 
the world! She wanted to do some violence to Agnes’ spirit 
which would make her cry out for mercy. Such a look for a 
little girl to give her mother! No defiance, no anger—pur- 
pose! Corona couldn’t bear it. For in that look Agnes had 
said: ‘‘I am as strong as you and know my will’”’; yet she 
had not spoken a word, but bent her dark head over her 
sewing, proud, docile, beautiful. 

Her mother felt the oppression of this wordless scene. For 
escape she looked out of the kitchen window. Fishing vessels 
were making their way out of port on the fair wind. White 
clouds hurried on the upper current as though to some ap- 
pointment below the horizon. A gasoline boat, with a high 
red house, was giving gas to a slender yawl, a stranger in the 
harbor. Gulls wheeled. Children splashed. The sea was 


dark, almost a winter sea, a queer sea for a summer day. It 
gave Corona a sense of uneasiness. 

She spoke: ‘I theenk the barometer’s down.” 

Agnes answered briefly, biting her thread: ‘‘The wind’s 
changed.” 
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‘WHERE YOU GOING?’’ SHE SCREAMED 


They sat tense as two animals ready for a spring and said 
only, ‘‘The wind’s changed”’ and “the barometer’s fallen.”’ 
They sat sewing, each one strained as though there was to 
be a battle to the death; behind them the background of the 
dark sea, white things speeding over it, white boats, white 
gulls, white clouds, moving, hurrying, wheeling white things 
against restless dark blue. 


ORONA COSTA had fought the growing up of each of 

her children. There had been battles which tore the 
family to shreds when the older children married. Elena, her 
elder daughter, had almost run away. She had gained her 
mother’s grudging consent, when Corona was ill and weak. 
The mother had fought against her sons’ growing up. She 
couldn’t bear the menace of the sundering of their lives from 
the family. The threat of their leaving her and leading their 
lives without her destroyed her. It was like another child- 
birth, as if they were dragged forth into the world from her 
heart. She wanted to keep them little forever. 

It was especially hard for the mother to see her girl chil- 
dren growing into women. With a newly grown woman of 
her own race, Corona fought savagely, a strange 
fight, a fight against Time, which ceaselessly 
urged the child into a woman. It was 
a futile battle. Time always won. 
Each time a child grew up, the 
mother forgot that she had fought 
with all her force against the change 
which inexorably as the rising tide 
turned sons and daughters into men 
and women. 

Corona had forgotten these bitter 
conflicts. In retrospect she remem- 
bered all her older children, docile, obedient, flexible to her 
will, Two sons and one daughter had escaped her. They 
were married. Only four children were left at home. Her 
only remaining daughter threatened her peace. 
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For months Corona had concentrated her passion 
against Agnes’ advancing womanhood. She had fought 
to keep her youngest daughter a child with all her mani- 
fold resources. So the mother and daughter sat watchful 
and tense, waiting. 

Elena came in with her three children. She was almost 
as beautiful as Agnes. All over the Cape men talked 
about Elena’s eyes—dark eyes, far apart, somber eyes 
that had anger in them, and which had always made men 
turn to look again. How furious that had made her 
mother! How furious Corona had been when she went to 
mass with Elena, and men turned to look! She always 
blamed Elena. It shouldn’t have happened. A red well 
of anger against Elena flowed slowly from her mother’s 
heart, like blood from a wound. 


LENA’S babies were climbing over their grandmother, 
There were two boys and a girl. Their clamorous 
voices, their caresses even, came to her as from far off. 
The drama of all Corona Costa’s life had been played to 
the accompaniment of clamorous children climbing in her 
lap, demanding children tearing at her skirts. She scarcely 
noticed them, herself absorbed in the daughters. Her 
caressing voice answering almost without her conscious- 
ness. ‘‘Grandma'll get you a cookie. You wan’ some 
bread an’ butter an’ sugar, darlin’? Right off, darlin’? 
Wait a minute, sweet!’’ How soft her voice dripped 
down, comforting her grandchildren, wrapping them in 
affection. The deep caressing voice made them feel 
strong, as if they could have anything they wanted. 
Allie pulled on her skirts. “Hurry up, grandma, 
hurry!’’ She was the youngest. 
‘“The little devil!’’ Corona laughed. ‘See, Elena!” 

She smoothed the child’s hands, her hands expert at 
caresses. Bubbling laughter shook through her, the laughter 
of old worlds, of immemorial women happy with the play of 
children. 

As from the heart of time Corona laughed with her grand- 
children. The delight of all the earth was in her laughter; 
the delight of unnumbered women at play with children 
welled from her throat. 

But all the time her watchful eyes swept over Agnes. You 
could no more get away from those watchful eyes than you 
could escape from the flashing light in the lighthouse on the 
point, Agnes felt. 

The youngest boys, John and Jason, came in, shouting: 
“Ma, where’s sumpin’ to eat?”’ 

Under cover of the babel Agnes rose and went toward the 
door as quietly as wind blowing. 

Over the tumult of fighting children her mother’s voice 
rang out sharp as a rifle, ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

Agnes stopped short, pulled back as if by unseen chains. 
She was chained by her mother, chained by youth, chained 
by the obedience of years, chained by love and admiration. 
‘Please, God, let her let me go.” 

Agnes’ heart so strong, so steady, leaped like a great fish; 
it seemed to lift her with the urgency of its speed. 

‘‘ Aha, you theenk you go— 
w’en I wasn’t lookin’ you 
theenk you go,” her mother’s 
voice came mocking, suave; 
“‘you theenk you go w’en |'’m 
not lookin’.”’ 

“I’m just going 
down the street to 
Mamie’s, ma.” 

“‘Oh, jus’ going 
down the street to 
Mamie’s, jus’ w’en 
the teams come up 
“~~ from cold storage. 
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us’ wen Louis Donnell’s coming, then you go to Mamie’s 
w’en I’m not lookin’. Goin’ out to meet Louis Donnell !”’ 

Agnes stood in the doorway, trembling, held by the in- 
visible chain. 

Elena flung at her mother: ‘What'd you talk like that 
for, ma? Agnes ain’t goin’ to call Louis Donnell. What you 
got against Louis Donnell?” ; ; 

“W'at I got against Louis Donnell? A kid runnin’ round 
with a feller eight years older than her. W'at makes a grown 
feller like him take up with Agnes, not seventeen? Wat I 
got against Louis Donnell!’’ Her rage consumed her. 

“You ain’t nothin’ against him,” cried Elena. ‘‘ You 
ought-a be glad she’s got a steady older feller who earns 
good money.” 

“T ought to be glad—glad!’’ Mrs. Costa looked at Elena 
as though she had uttered blasphemy. 

“But you was the same with all of us. You never wanted 
we'd have fun!’’ There was the bitterness of thwarted joys 
still unforgotten in Elena’s voice. 

As if the quarrels were a cloud that shut her from visibility, 
Agnes slipped swiftly through the door. She was gone. 

“Look at that! Look at that! You put her up to it,” her 
mother cried at Elena. ‘‘ You put Agnes up to it.”’ 

“T didn’t put her up to nothin’,’’ Elena snapped. ‘‘ You're 
always like that, ma. You'd think you didn’t care if we got 
married or not.” 

“Married !’’ screamed her mother. ‘‘ Agnes married! Why 
don’t you talk about your Wesa gettin’ married?”’ 

A sudden silence held them under swift enchantment. The 
grandchildren played on the floor. The big boys ate con- 
tentedly. Elena had taken out sewing. Her mother, hands 
clasped in her lap, sat quiet, her mind following Agnes in 
fierce pursuit. She imagined Agnes walking where she could 
see Louis Donnell. She hated him. There was no reason for 
her hatred, except that through him her youngest girl passed 
through the door of childhood and would go from the family. 


i WAS time for Elena to go home. Her children swarmed 
over their grandmother, kissing her good-by. 

Corona Costa’s mind strayed through life idly. It fastened 
on one thing as one’s eyes fasten on a vivid point of light— 
the Canton crépe! She had seen it last time she was up 
street. How lovely Agnes would look in that Canton crépe! 
It was like no color she had ever seen. She dwelt on it a mo- 
ment, played with the picture of Agnes in a dress made of 
it, then put the thought of it away much as she had put it 





**yOU GOT THE RIGHT TO STAND UP FOR ME, PA. 
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away from her on the counter. It was as little 
to be thought of as diamonds and pearls, as 
furs and motors. Fishing was bad, and Pa not 
making much of anything—even Jim, the 
oldest unmarried boy, bringing in nothing 
much, 

Jim! Today was pay day. Jim worked on 
shares in Captain Forest’s weir boat. She 
must have been crazy to have forgotten it was 
pay day. She knew Jim’s share wouldn’t be 
much this month—fishing on shares is always 
a lottery, and the fish hadn’t been running. 
She thought hopefully that maybe Jim had 
been deceiving her about this. Maybe he’d 
have some money. 


B bin ang was a tramping of feet. Jim burst 
in the house like a bull charging. His 
mother’s heart lifted at sight of him. He wore 
white rubber boots to his hips, a sweater 
covering his blue shirt. 

He looked at his mother with angry eyes. 
“Here!”’ He flung thirty dollars at her. 

“Thirty dollars!’’ she cried. ‘‘That all?” 

“What you expect?” he growled. ‘‘No- 
body’s making nothin’ trappin’. It’s them 
beam trawlers stirrin’ up the bottom. Look at last year! 
Look at this!” He sat down glumly, his handsome 
bulk stretched out. 

“How much did you make, Jim dear?” Her voice 
trickled forth sweet. She might have been speaking to 
her grandchild. 

“Where’s the doughnuts, ma?”’ 

“What you get this month, Jimmie?’’ She rose heavily, 
went to the doughnut jar, filled a plate with doughnuts, and 
handed them to Jimmie, standing before him, offering the 
plate, her dark eyes moist with affection for him. 

He knew she would get it from him—what he had made. 
How many scenes he had been through like this! He always 
told in the end. She fascinated him. At times he almost de- 
tested her for this fascination, which could make him speak 
in spite of himself. ‘Forty-three, if you want to know!” 

“Oh, Jimmie, you keeping thirteen for yourself?’ 

“Yes, I am.” 

She changed her tone. ‘‘ You keepin’ thirteen, you big pig. 


How much you think it cost w’at you eat in this house?” , 


YOU GOT A RIGHT. 


YOU’D LET HER GO—AT HER AGE! 
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“Aw, shut up! I’m keeping this 
thirteen. What's thirteen --thistesh 
dollars?” 

“I want three dollars, Jimmie.” 

“You ain’t going to get it!” 

The an rumble of his voice 
vibrated mag ap through her. It 
was like his father. Like his angry, 
turbulent father! Warmth flowed 

_ through her at his anger; but first 
the joy of conflict. She looked at 
him with scorn, hand on hip, head 
raised, the ture of a scornful, 

rovocative dancer. Her voice rose 
in high, soft falsetto. ‘‘ You’re going 
to keep thirteen dollars—thirteen 
dollars for Jimmie’s smokes and his 
chocolates and his girls.” 


HE plunged to a sudden deep 
contralto, thrust her face to his. 
“D’ you know how much your pa’s 
gettin’? Nononsense now! three dol- 
lars! Ten’s too much for you, boy!” 
He settled himself in his chair as 
though for protection. He looked 
like a rock, immutable—a rock laughing at licking surf. 
“I’m soft.’’ She sat down on the chair and rocked 
calmly, fate spinning. ‘I’m soft,”’ she announced to the 
universe. ‘Ten dollars for that boy, ten, ten just for 

him, and I leave him have it!” 
He rose to swagger out of the house, splendid in his 

white boots and dark sweater. 

“Where you going?” She was heavy with years, with 
work, with child bearing, but she was at the door before 
him. She barred the door with her weight. ‘‘ Where you 
going?” she screamed. She had forgotten Agnes, she had 


forgotten everything except the game that she was playing 
to the death for three dollars. 
Fs Fs get 'way from that door. You get,” he screamed 
ack. 
“Touch me,” she taunted. 
He took refuge in the massive silence of his race. She fol- 
lowed him into the silence, dragged him out of it with soft 


(Continued on Page 38) 


AND SHE BLAMES ME, ME!” 
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THE SUN NEVER. ROSE REDDER THAN HORACE AROSE FROM BEHIND THE SOFA. ‘“‘HORACE!”’ 
GASPED MRS. D-K, ‘‘WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU DOING THERE?”’ 







ny errr 
5 SECS Bee 


Bea) XETER POOL is, as any well-informed map 

#4) will affirm, on the north or ‘‘gold’’ coast of 
Massachusetts. It is also, as any real-estate 
f| man so fortunate as to handle property there 
foes will solemnly swear, a bit of heaven on 
hay) pease aoe + in ag ona course, all modern improve- 
ey Come Ay nents, In heaven, for instance, there are 
RAE : & many mansions, some of which must pre- 
sumably be occupied by persons one could hardly be expected 
to associate with, while at Exeter Pool there are but few 
mansions, and these during the season, which lasts from May 
to September, are occupied’solely by those who have a sub- 
stantial social as well as fifancial background. 

In other words, to get into heaven one need only satisfy 
the requirements of Saint Peter, a socialistic old gentleman 
whose name certainly never appeared in any social register 
and who lets all kinds of people by. To get really ‘“‘in’’ 
at Exeter Pool, however, one. must meet with the august 
approval of Mrs. Ledyard Dwight-Kennicott, which is some- 
thing else again. If God, with a wisdom that even Mrs. 
D-K does not often question, chooses*to make all kinds of 
people, that is His privilege. But surely He intended that 
these people should keep their place. It is Mrs, D-K’s 
pleasure to assist Him to this end. 

This she does as easily as she draws her breath—rather 
more so, indéed, for she is somewhat asthmatic. But be that 
as it may, there are in het own circle few who ever dare her 
wrath. That Priscilla North should, proved perhaps that 
oo was, as Mrs. D-K announced, very young and very 
oolish, 


OR was that all Mrs. D-K said. A lift of an eyebrow 

may dispose of some people, but when a person has no 
social position and is not striving to attain one, she is that 
much more difficult to put in her place. Priscilla’s place, in 
that proper.scheme which Mrs. D-K strives to maintain, was 
patently in the background, where she would not engage the 
attention of either Mrs. D-K or of Mrs. D-K’s daughter 
Natalie. Natalie, if one believes all that one reads in the 
newspapers, was one of the most charming debutantes pre- 
sented to Boston society last winter. If charming does not 







necessarily imply a certain amount of physical attractive- 
ness, Natalie may have been deserving of the term. Otherwise, 
it is to be feared, she scored a complete miss-in-balk. Even 
so, that surely should have been more than outbalanced by 
Natalie’s indisputable virtues. At least her mother spoke 
highly of these, and nobody disputed her. Mrs. D-K said 
Natalie was a very sweet girl and that she thanked her stars 
that, in a day when other debs acted as they did, Natalie 
remained wholesome and modest. 

It was Natalie’s modesty that thrust Priscilla into the 
limelight at Exeter Pool this summer. 

“T never saw Natalie so upset,’’ Mrs. D-K explained. 
“Horace Annersley was with Natalie at the time, and that 
made it worse. I sent for the girl—Priscilla North, you 
know—intending to have a talk with her, and what reply do 
you suppose she sent back?” 

“What ?’’ demanded her breathless auditors. 

“That she was at home every Thursday from three to five, 
and that she would be pleased to have me call! Can you 
credit such impudence?’’ No one 
could. Priscilla was just Natalie’s 
age, eighteen, but she had not come 
out the previous winter. She did 
not belong to the exclusive sum- 
mer colony; she merely lived at 
Exeter Pool the year around. At 
Exeter Pool the great mansions are 
built along the cliffs overlooking 
the sea; the all-the-year-around 
residents have their homes across 
the river where the winter gales are 
not quite so searching. ey, the 
year-arounders, do not bear exactly 
the relation of a sturdy yeomanry 
to a landed gentry that Mrs, D-K 
would have approved; in fact 
they are distinctly uppish at. times. 

Nevertheless Mrs. b-K, who prided herself 
on her broad-mindedness, realized that people 
like the Norths, who had been farmers 
since seventeen hundred and something, were 
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necessary in a scheme of things that required that people 
such as she should have fresh eggs and vegetables and 
the thickest of cream brought to their doors every 
morning. 

Accordingly, she was properly put out when she discov- 
ered in May this year that John North, who happened 
to be Priscilla’s grandfather, had died during the winter, 
and eggs and cream must be sought elsewhere. 

“‘But surely somebody is running the farm,” she sug- 
gested to her housekeeper, who had brought the news 
to her. 

The housekeeper assured her that nobody was. ‘His 
son died years ago,’’ she explained apologetically, as if 
she were afraid she might be held responsible for this 
too. ‘There’s nobody left but his granddaughter.”’ 

“‘I wonder if I remember her,’’ questioned Mrs. D-K. 
“‘Didn’t she used to drive around with him in his wagon? 
An unkempt little creature with bare legs ‘ 

“She wears silk stockings now,’’ interjected Natalie. 
From her tone one might almost have suspected that 
even the nicest, sweetest girls are occasionally spiteful. 

Some people will never believe that God is quite as wise 
as He might be so long as He permits mechanics to own 
automobiles, even those as common as their owners, or 
rag and such to wear fur coats and silk stockings. 

“And she’s bobbed her hair,” Natalie added. ‘I don’t 
think she’s very nice.” 





at plate w meant not very moral, but she asa sweet whole- 
some girl was not officially credited with knowledge of 
such things. But Mrs. D-K understood perfectly. When a 
young girl of Priscilla’s class appears in silk stockings, wear- 
ing her hair bobbed, one is always privileged to decide that 
she is no better than she should be. Especially if the suspect 
is fearlessly young and flawlessly fashioned, as Priscilla assur- 
edly was. 

“IT think,” announced Mrs. D-K, “that you are quite 
right, Natalie.” Then, her mind reverting to the more im- 
portant issue, ‘‘But surely there must be some place we can 
get cream and eggs.” 

And that should have been the end of Priscilla, so far as 
the Dwight-Kennicotts were concerned. She belonged to the 
class that, save when it serves, is ignored by the clif dwellers 
at Exeter Pool. But this summer Priscilla was not to be 
ignored. The death of her grandfather had brought her her 
heritage—npbt only the farm and such other things of value 
that he had left her, but her heritage of youth and freedom. 
She had never known either before. 

Priscilla’s grandfather had, according to modern concep- 
tions, been hatd on her. He might have boasted a better 

ancestry than many of the cliff dwellers, but 
such notions he scorned. Yet the enduring 
virtues and the corresponding effects of a 
Mayflower ancestry were in his character 
and impregnated his attitude toward life. 
“Hard work never hurt anybody,” he was 
wont to assure Priscilla. “‘‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground.’ The Bible says 
so.’’ Now and then, as she drove with her 
grandfather along the cliff, she wondered a 
little about that. ‘They sweat,” she had 
thought, ‘‘ when they play tennis, but that 
is about all.” 
Nevertheless she did not ask her grand- 
‘\ father about that. She knew that for the 
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cliff dwellers he held a scorn that would have stunned them. 
“Wasters!"’ was the kindliest term he ever gave them. 

And in the sweat of his face he had eaten his bread until 

he returned unto the ground, three days after Christmas. 
And his way had been Priscilla’s way, perforce. 
“No one could say that Priscilla had suffered, so far as 
appearances went. The rounded slimness that was hers at 
eighteen was built on an enduring muscularity as hard as a 
boy’s. Drudgery had failed to bow the straight suppleness 
of her young back; even her small shapely hands seemed to 
withstand the marks of her many activities. And though 
she had worked hard, she had been adequately nourished, 
sheltered, clothed and educated. That, too, was the North 
way. Aside from all this, she was as definitely created to 
drive men a little mad as that other Priscilla of Mayflower 
traditions who caused John Alden to forget himself and Miles 
Standish too. ~ 

This her grandfather had never dreamed. Nor had Pris- 
cilla suspected it until after his death. Beauty unadorned 
may be beauty at its best, but beauty adorned by the selec- 
tions of one’s grandfather from a mail-order catalogue, espe- 
cially when one’s grandfather is interested in durability and 
nothing else, is another thing again. 

“They don’t make things the way they used to,’’ he would 
remark when the new coat or dress arrived, ‘‘but I guess it 


will last you two or three years anyway.” 
When he died the year-arounders wondered what Priscilla 
would do with the farm and herself. A widower of forty, 


with three small children, who owned the next farm but one, 
had certain ideas as to her future, but before he could with 
decency speak the lawyer who had handled John North’s 
affairs came to see Priscilla. 


HE January day was very cold and he stood with his back 
to the kitchen stove as he laid before her certain informa- 
tion and then offered her advice. ‘I realize,’’ he concluded, 
“that you will need time to make plans 
“I’m going to sell the cows, the pigs and the hens,” an- 
nounced Priscilla positively. ‘‘I never want to see any of 
them again.” 
“Er "he hesitated. ‘Of course if you feel that way, 
I suppose i 
“And I think,” Priscilla went on unheedingly, ‘‘I’ll go to 
Boston.” . 
“For good?”’ he gasped, in a tone that suggested he meant 
“For bad!” 
“Oh, no,” said Priscilla hastily. ‘Just for a day.” 
Perhaps after all Priscilla did come out last winter—the 
day she went to Boston. 
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Incredible though it may seem, she had 
never been there before. She had never seen 
a modern department store, she had never 
seen Tremont Street which, with its show 
windows, spells heaven or purgatory to the 
feminine eye, according to the present or pro- 
spective conditions of its possessor’s purse. 
She had never. had an ice-cream soda, never 
been toa movie. .. . 

When she returned to Exeter Pool that night 
her eyes were luminous with many memories. 
And the next day she proved her inextinguish- 
able femininity by going to her 
grandfather’s lawyer and de- 
manding money, much money. 

“But, my dear young woman,” 
he expostulated, ‘‘I had no idea 
of raising your expectations too 
high. A hundred dollars repre- 
sents five per cent on fr 





UT he was man born of 
woman, and so doomed to #5 
defeat before a woman’s con- 73% 
suming passion. Priscilla went 
to Boston again, and this time 
it was as if she had been going to Boston all her life. 
The clock in the kitchen struck ten as she entered through 
the back door, but she had no thought of the hour, long be- 
yond her accustomed bedtime. She merely lit the kitchen 
lamp, picked it up and flew upstairs. There she flung her 
many packages on the bed and swiftly divesting herself of 
this garment and that revealed to her mirror the beauty that 
was— Priscilla unadorned. - 

The room was cold, but Priscilla, ripping open her pur- 
chases, glowed as though a June breeze and not a January 
gale was placing inquisitive finger tips to the rattling win- 
dowpanes. 

Swiftly she reattired herself. Then she turned to her mir- 
ror. For a moment she was speechless. Then, “Gosh!” 
she gasped incredulously. 

In her eyes glowed little lamps of glory that dimmed the 
unshaded lamp she held in her hand. Priscilla had come 
into her heritage. 

The neighbors held otherwise. They assured each other 
that she had taken leave of her senses, and they accepted it 
as their plain Christian duty to tell her so. ‘I said to Henry 
last night,’’ one visitor assured her, “that if John North isn’t 
turning over in his grave I miss my guess.” 


13 















“‘l wonder why people turn in their graves,”’ 
murmured Priscilla speculatively. “labweys 
thought they went straight to heaven.” 

“No such thing! They sleep in their graves 
until Gabriel blows the last trump.” 

“Well,” retorted Priscilla, ‘I 
[ag Gabriel isn’t going to blow 

is last trump just because I’ve 
ae a few new clothes.” 

“But it’s only decent to stay in 
omer ty the first year,” the other 
protested. ‘‘Didn’t you love your 
grandfather at all?” 

Priscilla’s grandfather had not 
been a lovable man, yet she sup- 
posed she had loved him; but not 
as, suddenly, she began to love life. 
It came to her as a heritage of 
which the interest as well as the 
principal had been withheld from 
her; she had arrears to draw upon. 
Again and again she went to Boston. It was fun 
to drop into a movie, to have a facial, to watch 
her nails being skillfully manicured; to yield, 
even, to the insidious suggestion of a hairdresser 
and have her hair shingled. 

That happened in May, and when ‘Priscilla appeared in 
Exeter Pool with her bright hair so shorn, but never so beau- 
tiful, it cost her a suitor. The widower of forty, one farm 
removed, took a bottle of hair tonic he had been using these 
three months and threw it behind the barn. 

“That settles it,” he announced. ‘‘She’s not the girl for 
me,”’ 

It saved Priscilla the bother of telling him so. She be- 
lieved, so far, that she wanted nothing more of life than the 
utter freedom she now knew. 


Ne ELESS, she was youth, lovely and impetuous, 
responding as youth ever will to that only half under- 
stood urge toward self adornment. And in her, yet to reveal 
itself, something new was working, a nebulous discontent. 
It comes inevitably to such as she, but never so surely as in 
May, with the potent magic of May days and nights—nights 
especially, when the very air seems impregnated with the 
impalpable mystery of creation. 

Tonight the sound of the sea beyond the cliffs was like a 
symphonic note. The wind was from the west, warm and 
wooing. 

(Continued on Page 93) 





























‘“‘AND THEN,’’ SAID NATALIE TO HER MOTHER, ‘‘SHE SAW US AND RAN AWAY. 








I COULD HAVE DIED OF SHAME’”’ 
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t4| but more recent investigators do 
a! not flinch from the statement that 
“iit should run thus: Andrea 
naa} (’Agnolo di Francesco di Luca di 
Paolo del Migliore. Be that as it 
may, he will always and more con- 
y be known as Andrea del Sarto, del Sarto 
meaning (son) of the tailor. He was born in 1487, 
and thus was five years old when Christopher 
Columbus first landed in America. After an ap- 
prenticeship to a goldsmith and to an engraver, the 
boy entered the studio of that oddest of Florentine 
painters, Piero di Cosimo, who is chiefly known 
for his pagan scenes and allegories and whosc 
idiosyncrasies are described in George Eliot's 
Romola, where he is seen asa disciple of Savonarola. 
As a light on his peculiarity, take this passage 
from Giorgio Vasari, the biographer of both master 
and pupil: ‘His inquiries into the more recondite 
properties of Nature, in her external forms, were 





conducted with a zeal that rendered him regard- 

















“ANDREA DEL SARTO 
From a Portrait by Himself 


And unfortunately it is well known that the epi- 
thet ‘‘ perfect ’’ cannot be used of the man Andrea 
himself—of his character—for a large part of his 
life was spent under a cloud of his own devising, 
His pictures have exerted a benign influence and 
are among the most beloved products of the genius 
of painting; next to Raphael’s they are perhaps 
the most beloved, although Murillo’s are close 
rivals; but our admiration of their author must be 
heavily shot with pity. Why then ‘The Perfect 
Painter’’? The reason is that such was the excel- 
lence of certain early frescoes, which he made for 
the Servites in Florence, that his fellow artists 
called him ‘‘Andrea senza errori’’—‘‘Andrew with- 
out a fault” —of drawing. And to that we may 
still subscribe. 

But perfect otherwise? Poor fellow, no! 

In 1518, it seems, an invitation to visit France 
came to Andrea from that voluptuous monarch 
and virtuoso Francis I, who had seen some of the 
artist’s work and greatly admired it, and who al- 
ready was taking care of Leonardo da Vinci at 











less of the amount of time or labor bestowed on 











the Chateau de Cloux near Amboise and making 
his last days honorable and easy. Andrea at last 








whatever might be the matter in hand. While 
seeking to penetrate the secrets of his art no effort 
was too severe; he would endure any hardship for 
the mere love which he bore to the pursuit, and 
in the hope of obtaining an advantage for the 
vocation of his choice. Piero di Cosimo was in- 
deed so devoted to the interests of art as to become 
totally regardless of himself and his personal con- 
venience, in so much that he would allow himself 
no better food than hard eggs, and to save firing, 
he cooked these only when he had prepared a fire 
to boil his glues, varnishes, and so on; nor would 
he cook them thus by seven or eight at a time, but 
boiled them by fifties; he would then set them 
apart in a basket, and eat them at any moment when he felt 
the necessity for food.” 

Under this strange being, who himself had learned to paint 
from Cosimo Rosselli and whose fellow pupil was Albertinelli, 
Andrea del Sarto rapidly acquired great merit, and on at- 
taining independence he formed a friendship with Francia- 
bigio, an ex-pupil of Albertinelli, and with him set up at an 
early age a kind of fresco-painting firm, prepared to cover 
with a proper embellishment of Biblical scenes whatever 
walls needed them. As most of the religious bodies possessed 
such walls, they were soon very busy. One of Franciabigio’s 
easel pictures, The Madonna of the Well, will be reproduced 
in a forthcoming number of this magazine. 

Another of Andrea’s close friends was Jacopo Sansovino, 
the sculptor and architect, who, though born a Florentine, is 
thought of chiefly as a Venetian on account of his efforts to 
make his adopted home, Venice, that beautiful city of a 
dream, even more beautiful, and who, in later life, was an in- 
timate of Titian. 


Destroyed His Own Peace 


N THE company of Franciabigio and Sansovino, Andrea 

was prosperous and happy; but suddenly something hap- 
pened that completely changed the even tenor of his days. 
That something was—as has happened before in the lives of 
artists and will no doubt happen again—a woman, and in 
this case a disastrous one. Her name was Lucrezia di Baccio 
del Fede, and she was the wife of a Florentine hatter, her 
dominion over the young painter beginning while her hus- 
band still lived. It continued to grow untif it absorbed the 
artist. Vasari, who constantly refers to Andrea’s timidity, 
and who writes of him with peculiar authority, since he was 
Andrea’s pupil, tells the story, but I ought to say that as his 
dislike of the woman was intense, there may be a little preju- 
dice. After stating that Lucrezia was the daughter of a 
“poor and vicious”’ fellow, Vasari says: 

She Ly ae in —ee the hearts of men, and among others 
ensnared the unlucky Andrea, whose immoderate love for her soon 
caused him to neglect the studies demanded by his art, and in great 
measure to discontinue the assistance which he had given to his 
parents. 

Now it chanced that a sudden and grievous illness seized the hus- 
band of this woman, who rose no more from his bed, but died 


thereof. Without taking counsel of his friends, therefore; without 
regard to the dignity of his art or the consideration due to his genius, 
and to the eminence he had attained with so much labor; without 
a word, in short, to any of his kindred, Andrea took his Lucrezia to 





eAndrea del Sarto 


By E. V. Lucas 


be his wife; her beauty appearing to him to merit thus much at his 
hands, and his love for her having more influence over him than the 
glory and honor toward which he had begun to make such hopeful 
advances. But when this news became known in Florence the respect 
and affection which his friends had previously borne to Andrea 
changed to contempt and disgust, since it appeared to them that the 
darkness of this disgrace had obscured for a time all the glory and 
renown obtained by his talents. 

But he destroyed his own peace as well as estranged his friends by 
this act, seeing that he soon became jealous, and found that he had 
besides fallen into the hands of an artful woman, who made him do 
as she pleased in all things. He abandoned his own poor father and 
mother, for example, and adopted the father and sisters of his wife 
in their stead; in so much that all who knew the facts mourned over 
him, and he soon began to be as much avoided as he had previously 
been sought after. 


In spite of her caprices and bad temper, Andrea’s wife 
seems to have been willing to act as model, perhaps from 
vanity. At any rate her husband painted her again and 
again—the Madonna with the high round forehead and the 
eyes rather close together—the famous Andrea type. By her 
and by her alone, apart from the soft rich painting and the 
comforting depths of sweetness, you may tell an Andrea del 
Sarto across a crowded room. 

For an unhappy, tortured man, he created with his easy, 
quiet brush the most reposeful and idyllic scenes; next to 
Raphael among the later masters does he best suggest the 
serene ecstasy of the Holy Family’s life. Not even Fra 
Angelico conveys more beatitude, although he had the ad- 
vantage of less sophistication. Andrea, although so fever- 
ishly busy to supply his wife’s extravagant needs, rarely 
painted below himself, and the drawing scant the sump- 
tuous, if not subtle, color is always masterly. Michael An- 
gelo, whom he sometimes recalls, notably in the Charity in 
the Louvre, had a high opinion of his genius. ‘“ There is a bit 
of a manikin in Florence,’’ he is reported to have said to 
Raphael, then at work on his frescoes in Rome, ‘‘ who, if he 
chanced to be employed in great undertakings, as you have 
happened to be, would compel you to look well about you.” 

uave and harmonious as he is, the fact that Andrea is 
often called ‘‘The Perfect Painter” may have been found 
perplexing. For if an unimprovable beauty is suggested, one 
might have expected the epithet to be applied rather to 
Raphael, whose brush was not less sure, whose sense of com- 
position was more inevitable, and whose Madonnas and 
Children have a radiance and sanctity that are beyond 
criticism. Again, if the term “ perfection ”’ refers to the actual 
miraculous application of pigment, then I should say that 
Vermeer of Delft perhaps first deserves the compliment. 





brought himself to resist his wife and accept, and 
off he went. At the French court the Florentine 
painter had an instant success, his personality 
being as attractive as his brush, and all was going 
well when a letter from his wife disturbed his pla- 
cidity and set up an irritating nostalgia that in 
the end led to a deplorable blunder. The narra- 
tion of this incident was, for some reason or other, 
omitted from the second edition of Vasari; but 
in the first it is explicit. I quote a little: 


One day he received a letter, after having had many 
others, from Lucrezia his wife, whom he had left dis- 
consolate for his departure, although she wanted for 
nothing. . . . She wrote with bitter complaints to 

Andrea, declaring that she never ceased to weep, and was in per- 
petual affliction at his absence; dressing all this up with sweet 
words, well calculated to move the heart of the luckless man, who 
loved her but too well, she drove the poor soul half out of his wits; 
above all, when he read her assurance that if he did not return speed- 
ily he would certainly find her dead. Moved by all this, he resolved 
to resume his chain, and preferred a life of wretchedness with her to 
the ease around him, and to all the glory which his art must have se- 
cured him. He was then so richly provided with handsome vestments 
by the liberality of the king and his nobles, and found himself so 
magnificently arrayed, that every hour seemed a thousand years to 
him, until he could go to show himself in his bravery to his beautiful 
wife. Taking the money which the king confided to him for the pur- 
chase of pictures, statues, and other fine things, he set off, therefore, 
having first sworn on the gospels to return in a few months. 


cAn Ungrateful Wife 


HE issue was tragic. On resuming his miserable married 

life, Andrea lavished the king’s money on gifts to Lucrezia 
in the hope of buying her good humor, even spending some o! 
it on a new house. This was in 1519, the year of Leonardo’s 
death; and though no prosecution followed and Andrea con- 
tinued to be employed, his reputation suffered, King Francis 
making no secret both of the fraud and of his own implaca- 
bility. Andrea’s conscience also seems never to have slept. 
Browning’s famous monologue, in which the painter so 
wistfully recalls the past and reminds his wife of his love for 
her—even to folly—and so pathetically craves a little kind- 
ness at her hands, belongs to the time after his return from 
— with the royal funds misapplied, if not actually 
stolen. 

Andrea lived till 1531, painting busily till the end. He 
was only forty-three when he died. His last illness was due to 
the plague, during which his wife, consistently selfish, refusec 
to nurse him. She survived him forty years; but I have no 
information as to whether she wrecked any other career. 

The altar piece which we reproduce is known as the 
“Madonna of the Harpies,” on account of the figures on the 
pedestal; but it is doubtful if they have any significance. 
Andrea was not a thinker. It was painted for the nuns of 
the Convent of San Francesca; hence the inclusion of that 
saint in the picture. On the other side of the Madonna is 
Saint John the Evangelist actively engaged in writing his 
gospel. But this is an anachronism, when we reflect on the 
age of the Child. The picture was acquired by Prince 
Ferdinand de’ Medici, who in return for it gave an exact 
copy and restored the church. It is now one of the treasures 
of the Uffizi. 
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- «Madonna of the Flarptes 


By Andrea del Sarto 


Reproduced for Tue Lapres’ Home Journat from the original painting in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, by courtesy of its directors 





















































































SeaHE Lady Hed- 

341 wig von Hohenfels 
M| was putting in a 
fa) poor afternoon. In 
stetess) fact, there wasn’t 
much to do anywhere during 
the thirteenth century when 
the weather was bad. This 
was a rainy April twilight, 
so’cold that there was a fire 
in the great hall, despite the 
fact that the hills were cov- 
ered with a mist of peach 
blossoms and that the wet 
air was filled with their 
sweetness. 

Hedwig was tired of her 
tapestry. She wasn’t very 
good at sewing. All the 
knights were down in the 
armor room oiling and pol- 
ishing their going-away suits 
for a crusade. Hedwig 
read only with difficulty, 
tracing along with her finger 
and spelling out the words. 
She had a pleasant voice, but 
she sang only three songs 
besides the ones she had 
learned from the knights, 
which her Aunt Helvetia 
wouldn’t allow her to sing. 

Hedwig had been much 
too casually raised, accord- 
ing to Aunt Helvetia. Aunt 
Helvetia had once been as 
far as Venice and had vis- 
ited in the household of the 
Prince of Padua. Helvetia 
rather gave herself airs, but 
when brother Gustaf sent a 
courier, saying that even 
though she got on his nerves, 
sHe better come and keep 
an eye on the motherless 
Hedwig, Helvetia came. 
Bozen was a dreadful back- 
woods; brother Gustaf’s 
friends and their manners 
wete ‘boorish; and Hedwig 
was a headstrong, noisy child; still the roof of 
the’ ‘Castle Hohenfels didn’t leak much, the 
food ‘was adequate, though coarse, and there 
was a:chance that something might be done with 
Hedwig’s beauty. The Prince of Padua hada 
som. With a skillful bit of feminine maneuver- 
ing}twho knew what might happen? 





EDWIG lay sprawled on a window seat in 
a stone niche in the great hall. She was 

bored to the point of a headache. Her lovely < 
hairwas tousled on her head. Under her blue 
eyes lay shadows of restlessness. Her black 
brows were drawn into a straight line of ill 
nature. The wind shook the casement and 
drove against the window. 

Then there sounded a footstep. 

Hedwig rolled over on her elbow and scowled 
at the intruder. Gradually her scowl smoothed 
out, and she stretched her lovely form into a position where 
she could observe him better, ‘‘Oh,” she said at last, 
“you're the new jester.” 

The young man stopped and nodded. “Yes,” he said. 

Hedwig, on her stomach, appraised him shrewdly. 
“You are awfully funny looking.” 

“I’m more than just funny looking. I’m hysterical.” 

Hedwig von Hohenfels sat up. The young man drew ina 
sharp breath when she turned her face full toward him. 
“When did you come?’’ she asked. 

“This morning. I’ve the room old Rotapfel had in the 
tower.” 

“Oh,” she said. “Papa pensioned Rotapfel. He tried to 
tell that one about the innkeeper’s wife again."’ The new 










jester blushed. 


The new jester, nodded. 
very lenient.” 

Hedwig von Hohenfels blushed. This young man was not 
like the others. ‘‘Can you do tricks?”’ she demanded. 
don’t mean that hat-and-rabbit one. I’m sick of that one.” 

“Yes, I know a good many—the one with the pigeon and 
the colored scarfs, and the magic wand and the disappearing 
knight, and the five balloons, and the ball of fire.’’ 

a you juggle?”’ 
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“Well, you know, that’s a joke you can’t 
hear more than seventeen times and think it’s funny.” 
“Your Ladyship seems to me 
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Again she regarded him 


long and shrewdly. ‘You 
are awfully funny looking,” 
The jester blushed. ‘It’s 


my stock in trade.” 

“Especially your nose,” 
she said; ‘‘no, your mouth. 
You look like a face cut on 
a pumpkin, and you're short 
and fat, and your ears wiggle 
when you talk, and you lisp 
alittle.’’ She stopped. “You 
must be awfully successful.” 

“T am,” he said. “I’m 
the funniest man south of 
the Isar. I’ve had lots better 
jobs than this offered to me. 
I could have gone to Padua.” 

“Why didn’t you?”’ Hed- 
wig was not without business 
acumen. 


HE new jester sat down 

on a three-cornered 
stool; his short legs stuck 
out before him. “I don’t 
want to be a jester always.” 
She looked at him with 
amazement. ‘‘Why not?” 
‘“‘T want to be taken seri- 
ously. Noone thinks you're 
an artist if you’re only funny. 
And then they’re always 
saying you're not as funny 
as Elsbert,“‘Wienerkrup or 
Ludwig: -Hagenbraten was. 
Or they say#you're reminis- 
cent of somebody, or that 
somebody wp in Suabia got 
off that «crack you thought 
was new with you last week.” 
Hedwig:von Hohenfels re- 
garded himgravely. “I see.” 
Then ‘affer a moment. 
“Funny; jl edidn’t suppose 
anybody <with a face like 
yours coulé-ever want to be 
taken lil ll She 
paused. hen you’re not as 
funny insideé as you are out ?”’ 

““No,” he said. ‘I’m as ‘Cheerful as a bowl of 
sour milk inside. And yet}"*he said, ‘I sup- 
pose there are those that envy me.” 

“‘IT suppose so,”’ she said. ““‘I bet you could 
get a job with a king—maybe*with a pope. I'll 
bet you’re the funniest man,anywhere in the 
world.”’ 

“*T expect so.” 

A long moment they stared at each other. 

“‘T’m glad you’ve come,’’ Hedwig said finally. 
“‘T expect we'll see a lot of each other.” 

A servant entered to tell the jester his box 
had arrived. Tito Grossbeck stood up. 

“TI don’t see why you want to be a knight,” 
Hedwig remarked. 


HE LOOKED at her gravely. ‘‘No, you 
wouldn’t. Fortunate people never do.” 
He made a grimace. ‘‘They think there ought 
to be trained seals. They think it’s silly for a trained seal to 
have—aspirations. Well, speaking for the seals, I don’t.” 
Then he bowed, very comically. ‘‘ Adieu, madame.” 

Hedwig giggled. 

The fact was Tito Grossbeck was funny. In a day when 
physical grotesqueness passed for humor, Tito was one of 
the first ten. 

He was a young man, but he had gone further than many 
a rival twice his age. Besides which, his face was the sort 
that would get funnier, and his figure. 

At forty he would be seriously funny; at sixty, dangerously; 
at eighty he would probably be too funny to stand it—kill- 
ingly so. Old Baron von Hohenfels thought himself very 
lucky in getting Tito, and he was. 
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Tito took his work seriously. He was funny from nine 


‘ o'clock to five. He had an hour off before supper. Then he 


was funny from six o'clock to nine-thirty, if people stayed up 
at late. 
“—. knew some. wonderful tricks too. He could whistle 
five balloons out .of the air, one silver, one gold, one flame 
color, one orange, one sapphire. He used to juggle these, 
flipping them up ‘into the air off his nose. He knew a trick 
with white mice. He could bring pigeons out of the air with 
a white net. He could planta seed in a flower pot and have 
it burst instantly into flower. He could turn wonderful 
handsprings and cartwheels, and he was a mimic with 
imagination. : 
“T really throw in a lot of extras,’’ he said once to Hedwig. 
“T could get by with a lot less than I do.” 


KNOW,” she said. ‘I expect you could get by just on 

your face alone.’’ She looked at him a long time seri- 
ously; then she spoke rather more gently than was her wont. 
“But you know,” she said—‘‘I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, but I don’t think your face is as funny as it used 
to be. Funny enough,” she hurried to add, ‘“‘and maybe 
nobody but me has noticed it. But sometimes I think lots 
of the knights are funnier than you are. They strut so.” 

The young jester regarded her seriously. This was from 
five to six, and his hour off. ‘‘Of course,”’ he said, “‘it’s the 
way I make my living, and I wouldn’t dare to throw it over 
until | had something else todo. But ”” He stopped. 

What he was going to say was the sheerest impertinence. 
It was heresy. It was completely outside the rules, but Tito 
was young, and he was human, and most men cannot be ex- 
posed to beauty for as long a time as he had been without 
ceasing to regard it academically. Tito Grossbeck might be 
drawn and quartered for what he was about to say, but he 
knew he was about to say it. 

“T’m glad you don’t think I’m funny, because I think 
you're the loveliest lady in Christendom. Your voice is like 
water in a fountain,” he said, ‘“‘ your brow is like moonlight 
on alabaster, and your eyes ye 

Hedwig looked away suddenly, and her lips twitched with 
laughter. ‘‘Don’t be funny,” she said sharply. It was his 
hour off ; she really shouldn't laugh at him. But he was funny, 
no doubt about it. 

He hunched his little shoulders up suddenly as though 
she had struck him, and his face turned the color of his 
jester’s suit. ‘I’m sorry,” he said. ‘I keep forgetting that 
my face must give the lie to everything my lips would say 
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to you.’”’ Sadly he looked away from her over the soft, 
brown hills of Bozen, each one of which was crowned with a 
turreted castle like Hedwig’s father’s. 

The landscape was beautiful and drowsy in the summer 
warmth. Birds flashed.in the beeches; the air was heavy 
with azalea. Distantly, from the foot of the hill, came the 
sound of the river, lashing across the bowlders and against 
the rock sides of its course. This river, spanned by a single 
bridge, was the natural protection of Hohenfels. 

So impregnable indeed was the castle that the old baron 
had grown lazy. He would forget for whole months at a 
time that Graf von Heckelstein was his enemy, and that the 
graf coveted the baron’s. soft, brown hill and his fields and 
his cattle. 

The bridge that spanned the river was an ingenious one. 
It had been designed by Father Ignatius, the monk who 
had heard Baron von Hohenfels’ grandfather’s confessions 
and the confessions of his wife and his servants. As a 
spiritual leader Father Ignatius may perhaps not have been 
overzealous, but he was an excellent engineer. 

The great trick about the bridge was that, with a single 
motion, it could be destroyed. The removal of one iron pin 
would precipitate the structure at once into the flood. No 
enemy could cross over then. The castle was as unconquer- 
able as the highest Alpine glacier. 

Baron von Hohenfels had a servant whose business it was 
to be always on hand to draw out the pin in case of peril. 
But peril hadn’t seemed imminent for some months, and old 
Schnappsnase worked in the garden and even cleaned win- 
dows around the castle instead of sitting on the bridge all 
day long, staring into the water and maybe fishing a little. 
It was a fair scene indeed that the eyes of the baron’s jester 
brooded over, but his heart did not grow lighter. 

“Tito’’—Hedwig reached out her hand to him—‘‘cheer 
up, old fellow.” 


ITO shook his head solemnly. ‘It’s no use,’’ he said. 
‘Though I spoke with the tongues of men and of angels, 
it wouldn’t matter. You could still see my face.” 

Hedwig considered. ‘‘I suppose so.”’ 

For a long time there was silence. ‘‘Still,’”’ he said, ‘I 
might meet you here every day in my hour off. I’m not paid 
to be funny now. I pbc? 2 his face glowed like a pumpkin 
in which a candle has been set, ‘‘I—might teach you to 
read.” 

Hedwig regarded him gravely. This was not her idea of a 
party. “I can read good enough now,”’ she said. 


17 


Tito Grossbeck leaned toward her. ‘‘No, you can’t; you 
still read with your finger.” He mimicked. ‘You should 
read so your eye swings along down the parchment as a 
harvester swings a scythe through a wheat, field. Oh,” he 
said, ‘there is a magic in it. You can go to far places, to 
India and China and Ceylon. You can travel on galleons 
with sails of purple. You can see caravans of white camels 
stretch across the desert with ivory and alabaster and per- 
fume in their bags. You can see strange folks and white pea- 
cocks and tigers and elephants. You will find temples made 
of teakwood and mother-of-pearl.” 

Hedwig von Hohenfels looked at him as though he spoke 
revelation. ‘‘Is that all in the book?” 

“That and more; a thousand times more.” 

A great gong sounded in the castle. Instantly all the flame 
died out of Tito Grossbeck. His hour had struck; the little 
moment of freedom was over. He was a trained seal again, a 
mimic, a mountebank. 


““CIX o'clock.” He drew into a contortion, kicked up his 
heels and turned a handspring over the bench. Then 
he imitated a goat and then a donkey. 

Hedwig von Hohenfels screamed with laughter. ‘‘Oh, 
you're funny; you’re funny,” she cried. 

She threw a handful of turf at him, as one might at a 
frolicsome horse. It struck him full in the face. 

For an instant he stood stock-still, and his face went as 
white as a parchment. Then at once he grinned, and he 
rubbed the dirt into his skin. ‘“‘I’m a Moor,” he said. ‘‘I’m 
the stableboy for Hannibal’s elephants.”’ 

Day followed day in the castle. Some days there was hunt- 
ing, sometimes fishing. Hedwig rode like a young Diana, 
fast and reckless. Tito Grossbeck was given a donkey on 
which to follow the hunt. Sometimes Hedwig rode back to 
meet him, and when she came he did antics for her. He would 
stand poised on one foot on the donkey’s back, and when the 
animal threw him he would scream with delight and pretend 
it was a pleasure. 

Tito Grossbeck was a favorite with every one, except 
possibly Aunt Helvetia. In some curious way she feared him. 

Every afternoon from five to six he and Hedwig read in 
the garden. It was not always easy. Indeed Hedwig von 
Hohenfels could never have been suspected of being an in- 
tellectual giant. But she was a plodding worker. She could 
read now without her finger. Tito told her many things as 


(Continued on Page 88) 








THAT NIGHT THE DINNER WOULD HAVE BEEN A FAILURE HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR TITO. DUKE HORACE WAS HELD SPELLBOUND 
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FAINTLY HE HEARD THE TREAD OF MANY HOOFS, HEAVY AND SLOW LIKE THOSE OF OXEN, AND OTHER SOUNDS: 
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THE CUMBERSOME CREAK OF CLUMSY WHEELS AND A STRAINING, LIKE THAT OF ROPES AND CANVAS 


The Phantom Wagon 


s}JEOFFRY DEDMAN had always 
meant to see where that trail went. 
For, in spite of its abandoned look and 
i (@gmeieees| its luxuriant overlarding of kinnikin- 
yn rs *% @| nick, wild currant bushes and golden 
Seren Ma) gaillardias, it had a most businesslike 
*! Fe air of going somewhere. It was not 
Zen%}) the kind of trail that teases you into scram- 
bling, hot and breathless, over loose rock, juniper and mes- 
quite, straight up the mountainside. No; this trail was 
dignified rather than impetuous, meditative rather than tan- 
talizing. Broad and leisurely between spirelike pines it led 
one, in a measured progress suggesting the well-ordered, 
cautious advance of a long line of hymn-singing pilgrims. 
The afternoon was hardly one to inspire a spirited quest — 
hot, and often so still that the falling of a pine cone had the 
effect of an explosion. Occasional turns in the road gave 
hints through narrow gaps of restful distances beyond, mys- 
tic, ultramarine in the haze of a Rocky Mountain afternoon. 
To right and left cool, shadowy vistas opened up alluringly 
among the pines and spruce. A spicy aroma of pine needles 
distilled by the sun drugged the young man to indolence. 


Poo it was in languid protest against his master’s 
drowsy unsociability that Papoose shied at a shape almost 
concealed by an overgrowth of vines and shrubs. A mean- 
ingless pile of junk it seemed until a cursory poking about 
revealed some rimless spokes, rusty bits of metal, and finally 
some moldy fragments of something that might once have 
been canvas—all protected within the angle made by a great 
pe rg Se age “An old covered wagon—or its ghost,”’ 
ejaculated ffry after a few moments’ idle poking among 
the rubbish. ‘‘Hello! What the deuce is this?” - 


By ELINORE COWAN STONE 
Illustrations by George Howe 


Stooping to inspect the shapeless object he had dragged to 
light, he picked it up gingerly. Then he whistled long and 
low. It was a fragment of moldy leather, disintegrated 
almost beyond recognition, but once unmistakably a small, 
low sandal, with eyelets for the lacings which bound it about 
instep and ankle. 

“Say, Papoose,’’ mused the young man, “I don’t believe 
they’ve been wearing anything so doggy as these since— 
since this road was a pup. That must have been in the early 
pioneer days.” . 

Papoose, busy with mountain grass, evinced his total in- 
difference to the discovery by an impatient shake of his head. 
Again in the saddle Geoffry found that some mysterious 
change had come upon the mood of the day. His drowsy 
indilincrenea had suddenly been transformed into a tingling 
expectancy, like that with which one awaits the dénouement 
of some uniquely interesting dream adventure. About him 
was still the somnolent stir of the summer afternoon. Lo- 
custs whirled droning about his ears; a baby chipmunk, 
gayly striped from his nose to the tip of his impertinent tail, 
shrilly disputed the right of way. 

But that was not all. ; 

Not a soul was in sight on the gradual ascent either before 
or behind him; yet unaccountably Geoffry yielded to a con- 
viction that he was not alone in his pilgrimage. Faintly, 
above the sleepy hum of the afternoon, he was sure that he 


Train 


heard from time to time the tread of many hooli 

heavy and slow like those of some large animal—why 

they might be those of oxen!—and other sounds: th@ 

cumbersome creak of clumsy wheels and a straining 

like that of ropes and canvas. 

Keeping pace with him, always just out of th 

range of his vision, plodded a phantom processi01 
Up and on behind him it toiled, now following the bed o! 
rock-bound cafion, now debouching among the daisies ani 
asters of rolling meadow land, now laboring up the gradu 
slope of some pine-clad ridge, until, suddenly dropping into 
sheltered valley whose pines and aspens mirrored the mselv4 
in a tiny lake, it paused suggestively at the door of a hall 
ruined log cabin. 


f Geis trail itself toiled up and on as far as the eye coul 
see, but Geoffry dismounted—he hardly knew why, bul 
somehow he understood that he had arrived. Perhaps 4 
was because the phantom wagon train rested with an aif? 
finality just behind him. 

The cabin, a dilapidated one-story structure of rough logs 
was almost overshadowed by a huge stone chimney. Tt 
building consisted of a large main chamber with doors ope! 
ing upon what seemed to be two smaller rooms behind. !% 
sturdy log walls stood staunchly, but its moss-grown roof wé 
sadly sway-backed. Two of the walls of the main rooin we 
lined by dusty shelves, broken and weatherbeaten, and # 
short counter. A clump of gorgeous mountain asters, purp® 
and mauve and gold, almost concealed the legs of ti 
built-in bunk whose frame still filled one corner of the room 
Columbines, delicate and airy as orchids, graced the door 
step. Through the paneless windows the sun streamed 
warm the gentian and wallflowers that carpeted the earthel 
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floor, and butterflies, white and yellow, fluttered lightly 
hither and thither, in and out. 

‘Looks like an old store,” thought Geoffry. 

As he ate his lunch he sauntered idly about the main 
apartment—the back rooms, dark, with semi-collapsed walls, 
he decided hardly worthy of curiosity—scrutinizing with keen 
interest the well-worn stone doorstep, the carvings on the 
lintel, the dusty shelves and ruined chimney seat. 


~UDDENLY he found himself looking persistently for 
S something—he hardly knew what—something significant 
which his eye had glimpsed and lost in its first casual survey 
of the room, as the eye often catches and records a single 
word from a printed page on which it has momentarily rested. 
Somewhere in that room, he began to realize, his glance had 
caught and photographed his own initials. Half amused, 
half incredulous, he began a minute inspection of the room: 
the doorway, the shelves, the window frames—all carved 
and overcarved with initials and dates. At length he found 
ii, cut deeply into the stone high on the back of the chimney 
corner—a plump heart inclosing the initials G. S. D. and 
\. L. B. The D and N were linked by a highly rococco dag- 
ver, and underneath was carved the date 1848. 
“Huh!” grunted Geoffry in fine young distaste. ‘‘ Well, I 
reckon old Noahand family left their initials all over the Ark.”’ 
He was turning away when his attention was caught and 
held by something on the rough chimney ledge above. Back 
in a corner, almost 
oncealed in the 
hadow, Geoffry 
aw, behind a loose 
stone, an old tin box 
snugly covered 
against the ele- 
ments. He had to 
scrape away a heavy 
layer of rust before 
he was able to re- 
move the lid and 
peer inside. There 
was something 
there—a bit of yel- 
lowed paper. Grin- 
ning at his folly, 
Geoffry drew it out. 
Then he stared in- 
credulously. The 
paper was carefully 
folded, sealed, and 
addressed in a 
pointed, ladylike 
hand of the early 
nineteenth cen- 
tury — Geoffry al- 
most rubbed his 
rather sophisticated 
eyes as he blinked 
at that address—to 
‘Mister Geoffry 
Dedman.” 
‘*Suffering 
saints!’’ exploded 
the bearer of that 
name, 
For a moment he 
held the missive in 
uncertain fingers, 
glancing warily 
around him. If, as 
was not inconceiv- 
able, he was about 
to be the butt of a 
practical joke, he 
wanted to be in on 
the laugh. 


E WALKED to 

the door and 
was immediately re- 
assured by the isola- 
tion of the spot. 
Nothing was there 
but the chipmunks, 
a raucous bluejay, 
the butterflies, and 
somewhere—behind 
that fringe of asp- 
ens, perhaps—the 
phantom wagons 
with their patient 
oxen. A fragile 
white butterfly 
alighted on his 
shoulder, pluming 
itself delicately. 
And there in the full 
glare of the sunlight 
Geoffry Dedman 
unfolded and 
smoothed out the 
yellowed bit of 
paper. As he did 
so, something heavy 
flashed to his feet. 
Scooping the object 
up from its bed of 
pine needles, he held 
it in his palm, glit- 
tering even through 
the tarnish of years, 
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a ring of antique workmanship, a single big pearl, surrounded 

by diamonds and set in a heavy circlet of gold and black 

enamel. Inside was the inscription ‘‘G. S. D. to N. L. B.” 
“T say!’’ said Geoffry. ‘“‘Warm and rapidly getting hot.” 
Then he read in the pointed, cramped handwriting: 


Mister Geoffry Dedman. 

Dear Sir: If it is any satisfaction to you to know, sir, that you 
have broken the heart of the woman who loved you above all the 
world, that contemptible comfort may be yours. 


Reddening furiously, Geoffry reassured himself by another 
hasty glance at the date ‘‘June 6, 1848.” 


My friends had warned me many times what to expect from a 
wild Kentuckian with the red head and lawless heart of the Ded- 
mans —— 


“T say!” murmured Geoffry, a protesting hand straying 
to his own ruddy locks. 


but I thought I knew you, sir; that you were different. Foolish 
that I am, I still hope that something has happened, that your slight 
of the woman who trusted you was not deliberate cruelty, even that— 
no. I can’t hope that, even to save my old ideal of you, Geoffry. 
Whatever you are, I want you alive, somewhere. [I shall try to for- 
give you and shall always send out my thoughts and my prayers for 
your safety. But do not presume upon this weakness to approach me, 
sir, should we ever meet. My love for you died there by the camp 
fire tonight when they told me. I am leaving the ring you gave me. 
I never want to see you again. I’m afraid I hate you. 

Nancy LEE BULLET. 


THERE IN THE SPACE BEFORE THE CHIMNEY HE SAW, SHIMMERING AND FILMY IN THE 
MOONLIGHT, THE LADY FROM UNCLE GEOF’S WATCHCASE 


a 


P. S. I have ridden back here unknown to the others, on Cousin 
Stewart’s horse, ten miles through the wilderness, to leave this. I 
was too angry to be afraid. You shall find it. I will you to. But 
when you do, we shall be miles on our road to Oregon. We set out 
at daybreak. 


“Suffering saints!’’ murmured Geof again, as he musingly 
folded the crumbling paper. ‘‘Ten miles through the wilder- 
ness in those days! ‘She certainly hated him a lot—so she 
did not. But I wonder now—it couldn’t be y 


| ag REDULOUSLY he scanned again the signature. Then 
he sat down on the time-worn doorstep to muse it out. 
For a long time he sat there, listening to the phantom oxen 
train and remembering things—scraps of incident from his 
childhood, stories his mother had told him about the head- 
strong, reckless, handsome Great-uncle Geof, who had crossed 
the continent in the forties, scalped Indians, mined gold, and 
fought with the best of them, but who had never married be- 
cause of a sad romance somewhere in his tempestuous 
youth, a romance of a lovely lost lady for whom he had 
forsworn all others. And the name—surely the lady’s name 
had been Nancy Bullet. Could it have been across this very 
country that he had adventured and loved, that fiery gracious 
old man whose strange oaths, wild frontier songs, and Quix- 
otic chivalry were family traditions, whose head when his 
namesake had known him was white, but whose adventur- 
ous, red-headed spirit had never been tamed? ° 

When Geoffry re- 
folded the note after 
a second reading it 
was with a gentle 
smile in his daré- 
devileyes. All those 
miles alone through 
the wilderness, peril- 
ous even toa heavily 
escorted caravan, 
braving Indians and 
wild animals, to tell 
a man what she 
thought of him. He 
liked it—most em- 
phatically he liked 
it. Nancy Lee Bul- 
let must have been 
something of a real 
person herself. Well, 
the little girl must 
not have her trouble 
for nothing. With 
a growing smile he 
searched his pockets 
for pencil and paper. 
Then, leaning over 
the dusty old 
counter, he wrote: 

Dear Little Miss 
Nancy Lee Bullet: To- 
day 1 found your let- 
ter. So these are the 
things you have been 
thinking of me all these 
years. You are right; 
the red-headed Ded- 
mans area wild lot [the 
writer’s smile was 
reminiscently rueful], 
but we are not con- 
temptible. You might 
have remembered that, 
Nancy Lee. You might 
have tried a little 
harder to believe that 
whatever took me from 
you, it was not of my 
own wish, and that 
through all my lonely 
life there was never an- 
other woman [“ ‘That’s 
not fictien, if I’m up 
on family history’’] and 
that there was never a 
day that I did not 
think of you and won- 
der if you would for- 
give me when I found 
you and explained 
everything. My letter 
must have explained 
much, 

So I am leaving the 
ring—our ring — with 
this. Please keep it at 
least, if you will not 
wear it, until I find you 
again somewhere. 

Your devoted lover, 


GEOFFRY DEDMAN, . 


O GEOF signed 
the note with a 
delighted grin. 
“That’s putting up 
a pretty good spiel 
for the old boy,” he 
observed compla- 
cently as he folded 
the missive and ad- 
dressed it. 


With the ring and _ 


the crumbling note 
in the girlish, pointed 


(Continued on 
Page 84) 
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from our sins by smothering us with revelations of rottenness. 

In books, in magazines, in some pulpits and from the lips of 
some college presidents we are urged that the only way to cure present- 
day humanity of its degenerate and debased tendencies is to fill our 
eyes and our ears and our inner selves with as many ideas and sugges- 
tions of all that is vile and vicious and brutish in the human animal 
as we can possibly crowd upon our receptive and retentive senses. We 
should cultivate a noble breadth of vision and concept that would 
enable us to ignore all religious and social inhibitions, strictures of 
Puritanism, old fogy traditions of common decencies or self-imposed 
asceticisms. We should set down all charity or benevolence to hypoc- 
risy and cant, in as much as the psychoanalysts have disclosed that 
all such impulses are due to indescribable sex complexes and not to 
anything that resembles what we have, in our blind stupidity, liked 
to think of as more usual than unusual human sympathies. 

Weare told that the only great poets of the day are those who are 
writing epics on sex perversion. 

We are told that the only worthwhile novelists are those who are 
dramatizing the romances and tragedies of middle-aged men and 
women who are seeking rejuvenation so as to prolong their carnal 
indulgences. 

Drunkenness, lust, murder, refinements of brutality, avarice, cov- 
etousness should be analyzed and explained in an infinity of detail 
in order that they may be justified or even glorified. Demonology is 
preferable to Christianity as a background for fiction. Know Your 
Neighbor for a Beast should be substituted for the Golden Rule. 
The Decalogue was meant for morons. (A moron is anyone who dis- 
agrees with a prophet of expressionism or the modernist trend in 
literature.) The Beatitudes are a poetic fancy, but of poetry old 
style and not today’s. 

Multitudes are packing their minds with cu/ture of this sort in the 
serene belief that it contains the higher thoughts of intellectual 
progress. It is turned out in an obscurity of phrase and terminology 
that would baffle a Carlyle or Henry James. It contains subtleties of 
insinuation and shadings of thought that provide new thrills to a 
hitherto unexplained inner consciousness. You are brought to the 
threshold of higher mysticisms, taught that the black arts of the Dark 
Ages were a sublime hokum that offered a brave obstacle to the phi- 
losophy of Christ, and commanded to bake your soul in complete 
cynicism in order to immunize yourself to the Pollyanna bacillus 
that is still an effective weapon with the uncultured sentimentalists. 


“Tio is a new ‘moral”’ let loose among us to convert us 


HERE are great variety and baffling variance in this newer cul- 

ture that is pouring upon us from innumerable printing presses 
and countless lecture platforms, forums and pulpits, and in the phrase 
of one rather frivolous expressionist: ‘‘It’s deep as lily-scented hell 
and twice as pungent!”’ 

But it is higher culture, say the book critics—particularly the 
daring and downy ones fresh from college—the professors of literature, 
and all of the ultra-ultras of free verse and free love. It is the opposite 
of soothing syrup and moral-purpose fables; it causes one to think 
the profound thoughts of gifted idiots. Once you catch the tempo—a 
brief correspondence course will put you in rhythm—it is worth 
vastly more than a lifetime of experience, contacts, travel and serious 
study. Cross out forever your Aristotles and Platos, your Bacons and 
Newtons, your Goethes and Shaksperes, your Comtes and Spencers 
and Emersons, your Darwins and Huxleys, your Henry James— 
dodoes of the past—and swarm behind the banners of our Bertrand 
Russells and Havelock Ellises. And there is a fine fat vogue for it, say 
the publishers who specialize in it. 

Highly Refined and Respectable Filth is just another phrasing of 
the slogan that has been adopted by its purveyors, and by which they 
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seek to convey the idea to the susceptible that it is also uplifting 
and ennobling, though both these epithets have been condemned as 
refuges of the ‘‘ god-fearing mush heads.”’ 

Higher criticism having opened the door to highly refined and 
respectable filth, having stifled the courts and chloroformed the 
censors, there was no impediment whatever to an inrush of cheap and 
tawdry imitators. Before the war there was a handful of crude sex- 
stuff magazines. Now they are numbered in scores. Scarcely a week 
passes that a new one fails to make its appearance, proclaiming itself 
as the only authentic and up-to-date model of unashamed nastiness. 
One of the latest wrinkles is to label the insidious trash as honest-to- 
goodness self-revelation. Tag it as fact, and contrive it in the manner 
of the dirtiest slander and muck sheets of the daily press, and it is 
allowed to present the same argument that yellow journalism always 
falls back on: “‘We cure society of its ulcers and its vices by exposing 
them in the raw.”’ But there is one important difference: Newspapers 
are bought and read chiefly by adults. These magazines are bought 
and read chiefly by minors. 


HE disciples of the higher culture disclaim anv responsibility for 

this present-day spawn of the dime novel and pass the buck to 
the motion pictures. But how about the motion pictures getting their 
leads and openings from the intelligentzia? They simply removed the 
tinsel wrappings of literary glitter and revealed the rest in the raw. 
Indeed, they went even further and expurgated. They sensed that 
even a moron picture public would rise up in its wrath over what the 
modern culturists relished.and pronounced as the quintessence of art. 
And as the motion-picture industry consolidated and found itself and 
read its public more intelligently it began to face about on its program 
of cheap dirt. It has been making better and better pictures steadily 
for the last five years. Not that all offensiveness has been removed, or 
probably ever will be removed. There will always be a minority, and 
in a population of a hundred and twenty millions it is a considerable 
minority, who can appreciate only the highly spiced. Happily the 
highly spiced becomes in time as monotonous and cloying as the 
deadly sweet, for it cannot be pushed to its ultimate without creating 
an almost universal revulsion. The intelligentzia fail to see this, as . 
they do not believe in fairies or in history. They believe that the age 
of realism has dawned and that the sun will continue to mount higher 
and higher, gilding the wings of their vultures until all eyes will see 
them as heavenly doves. 

As for the cheap sex-stuff magazines, they are attaining a zenith 
of popularity that is alarming parents in a great many communities. 
The appeal of this trash, naturally, is to the adolescent mind. It is 
labeled and illustrated for the adolescent mind, with all the emphasis 
the perpetrators dare to put on those things that the adolescent mind 
should not be fed on as a constant diet. 

The vexatious side of the problem is that, if you forbid it, it will 
increase the allure to the adolescent mind. There is no doubt that 
some of the worst of them should be suppressed, and every active 
effort on the part of a community to suppress them will cause the 
publishers to tone down the contents. Community action on a wide 
scale would have a much greater effect than state or national censor- 
ships. For once you succeed in toning down the contents of these 
periodicals, they are gone. Bad as they are, they are bogus in their 
pretensions at wickedness, and they have little more individual dis- 
tinction than the members of a half-naked ‘chorus on the stage. Pro- 
vided even that self-respecting communities fail to take action against 
them, they can be imitated to. death,.though in the meantime they 
are likely to do no little injury to the eager youth of the day. It is 
one of our vital social problems, and should be kept alive wherever 
a discussion of it will help set up a barrier to the filth uplifters, who 
are interested only in the money they can get out of it. 
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The Rising Tide of Voters 


which, we are assured on tolerably reliable 

authority, is responsible for the tides of 
the sea. But it is not the moon but another 
feminine body, the N ational League of Women 
Voters, operating, not from a distant sky-base 
with the mystic magic’ of moonbeams, but 
right here in our own midst, with the com- 
pelling power of intelligence and common 
sense, which is largely responsible for the rising 
tide of women voters that bids fair to smash all 
previous records this coming Presidential elec- 
tion and add several million new voters to the 
lists. For the League has sworn a high vow to 
get out 75 per cent of the voting strength -of 
this great republic for the November elections. 
It is to make good that proud boast that the 
League has started its Get-Out-the-Vote Cam- 
paign. But a straight average of 75 per 
cent—it’s unheard of, spectacular, audacious, 
magnificent! An idealist’s dream of a republic 
where every citizen votes and behaves as if he 
had a personal stake in the laws of the land. 

“Well, why not?” the women demand prac- 
tically. ‘‘ You’ll never get a child to walk until 
you make him take the first step. Voting’s the 
first step in the duty of a citizen. And our voters 
are plenty old enough to be able to walk. So let’s 
line them up and make them take the first step. 
And also, beloved sisters and new women voters, 
here is a chance for you to make good. We fell 
far below the men’s voting level in 1920. Al- 
most three times as many women as men did not 
vote. Then we were new at the game. But this 
time if we fail, how shall we claim to be superior 
or even equal to the men—falling far below their 
voting level? So let’s show them.”’ 

Thus the women visualized their enterprise, 
glowed over it—and then got down to brass 
tacks, as is their immemorial way. They worked 
out a nation-wide get-out-the-vote campaign 
and sent the message to every league in state, 
county and town for their members to be up 
and to arm, for they were going to put over a 
1924 version of Paul Revere and his famous call 
to battle. 


I: IS the moon, benign and mysterious, 


(Convincing the Machine Leaders 


N ONE town at the primaries, the election 

commissioners found there were far more up- 
sets in the election of women county committee- 
men than in factional fights for control among 
the men themselves. 

“The women seem to have gathered the im- 
pression,’’ said one of the commissioners, “that 
man is not a good picker when it comes to’pick- 
ing women to represent them in party councils. 
One of the women voters said to me, ‘ My party, 
the Republican party, did not select the: woman 
we wanted, so we wrote in the name of some- 
body else.’ And they elected her, too, as the 
ballot showed!’’ But the seed of that. inde- 
pendent, courageous political action on the part 
of the women had been quietly planted by the 
League long before. The women had learned 
that if they wanted political representation 
they must get on the job before the primaries 
and refuse to permit the machine leaders to 
make up the slate. 

In another boss-ridden town the Democratic 
women recently got out a slogan: ‘Women 
must work with the men, not for the men.” 





By ELIZABETH FRAZER 


That slogan became their battle cry. They de- 
manded that they have greater power than that 
of merely sitting as delegates in the open con- 
vention and accepting the slate, concocted in 
secret, which the men handed out to them. 
“We must take part in the inner councils where 
that slate is made up,” they insisted. They 
rebelled and they kept on rebelling, and not 
until their demands were granted was the slate 
finally made up. This looks like the end of the 
hand-picked slate. of olden days. 

In still another city the League started the 
women on a career of activity which resulted in 
their outvoting the men two to one. Fears that 
these women would dominate the party caucuses 
were expressed by the stiff-necked party breth- 
ren of the old school who believe that women 
should be seen and not heard, and these sent up 
a loud wail of ‘petticoat government.” 


What the Primaries Mean 


UT the women had not prevented the men 
from voting. They had merely gone out 
and voted themselves. They could have sent up 
100 per cent women delegates to their county 
convention, but they were good sports and true 
citizens, so they. contented themselves with a 
fifty-fifty division. Such a wise, coéperative 
Spirit is excelleht party tactics and is sure to 
win in the end. 

In a small Midwestern town the women as- 
tounded the party politicians by turning out 
almost 100 per cent strong to vote at the 
primaries. ‘‘What on earth’s got into the 
women?” exclaimed one of the thunderstruck 
party chiefs. ‘‘Why, they didn’t need to come 
out! There wasn’t any factional contest on!”’ 

That man did not understand. What had 
got into the women was knowledge— knowledge 
that it is in thé primaries where the leaders are 
picked; and they wanted a hand in that pick- 
ing so that later on their influence would count. 

In still another Northern state, the women 
got wind of the fact that a little inside coterie of 
machine politicians intended to knock out the 
direct primaries and substitute the preconven- 
tions, which would lessen the voters’ power and 
increase that of the ringleaders. So the women 
joined hands—the League and the Y. W. C. A. 
and the Federated Clubs—and they sent a com- 
mittee to the powers on high and said: 

“Don’t you tinker with that direct primary. 
You let it alone. We want it. And we want it 
the way it is. We don’t say it’s a perfect in- 
strument, but it’s the best we’ve got, and it 
represents progress in democratic government 
by giving to every voter the opportunity to take 
an active part in the nominations. For that 
reason we won't permit you to shove it off the 
map. And we hereby officially warn you to keep 
your hands off.” The politicians took the hint 
for they needed the women’s vote. 

The direct primary is the ewe lamb of the 
League, which has supported it through thick 
and thin as a measurement of good government, 
spreading the gospel throughout all its local and 
state leagues. They have received inside in- 
formation that a big drive will be made against 


it in 1925—it having been postponed in 1924 on 
account of the Presidential elections—by the 
reactionary, hard-boiled, autocratic elements in 
politics who would like to separate power from 
the people and run off the show themselves. So 
the women of the League are already mustering 
for the fight and passing ammunition around. 

In still another instance this summer, the 
women did not come off quite so well, but their 
fight was made in an inner stronghold of. the 
bosses who have grown gray in power. Trying 
to codperate with these party leaders in helping 
to make up the slate, the women offered a list of 
several able women whom they indorsed for 
county committeemen. The machine leaders 
heartily concurred in the choice. ‘Fine!’’ they 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You’ve picked a dandy lot of 
women—proud to have ’em on our list!’’ And 
so they put them on. Then, secretly, at the last 
hour, they double-crossed the women by put- 
ting up men of their own. Their lists got in two 
days late—which was illegal, but they elected 
their candidates just the same. The women 
were furious, but they let the illegality pass be- 
cause they had no money to fight. That is the 
trouble in the present phase of the fight with 
the bosses. The women play fair and the bosses 
don’t even know the meaning of the word. Nev- 
ertheless, it is this very fairness, this generosity 
and honest desire to codperate on the part of 
the women, coupled with actual experience in 
the seamy underside of caucuses, primaries and 
conventions, which is the stuff out of which is 
wrought the garment of victory. 

“How are you managing your campaign to 
get out the vote?”’ I asked an Illinois member of 
the League. For in 1920 Illinois had a voting 
population of 3,462,879 and her total 1920 vote 
was 2,090,468— which meant that the game was 
to find 1,372,411 missing voters, not to mention 
the young generation which has hatched out 
fresh this year. 


cA Study in Percentages 


‘ 


: ELL,” she replied, ‘we began first with 

some fact-finding to see just where we 
stood. We took the election statistics of 1920 
and tabulated the reports, county by county, in 
order todiscover what the percentages were. For 
if we find low-grade citizenship in a certain dis- 
trict, say around 40 per cent, we know we must 
start adrive. If, on the contrary, we find a high 
percentage, say around 80 per cent, we know that 
locality is taking care of its own citizenship. 
Analyzing our figures, we discovered some 
significant facts. The rural communities, for 
example, as a rule turn out much higher percent- 
ages of voters than the great congested centers. 
The cities are the big problem. Some rural com- 
munities register and vote practically 100 per 
cent strong. We're going to pin medals on them. 
But in some of the city districts, particularly 
among the foreign-born colonies, the figures sink 
away below 50 per cent.” 

“T wonder,” I said, “if that situation holds 
good in other states.’’ 

“T believe it does,”’ she replied, and inquiries 
among other states confirmed the fact that 
country districts take their citizenship more 
seriously than do the voters in great cities. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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THE FAKE DOC- 
TOR EXISTS, NOT 
BECAUSE THERE 
ARE SO MANY 
CROOKS IN THE 
WORLD, BUT BE- 
CAUSE THERE 
ARE SO MANY 
FOOLS 

















IHEN quack and orthodox doctor 

come to grips subsequent pro- 

bY Aa| ceedings overshadow what hap- 

a) _ when Greek meets Greek. 

nstead of a mere tug-of-war 

tyai| resulting, there is more open and 

ha) implacable conflict which, in the 

vast majority of cases, follows 

lines. ‘‘You’re a fake,” the 

licensed practitioner asserts coldly. ‘‘To jail 

with you.” The condemned does not reply di- 

rectly to hisaccuser. Instead, he lifts up his voice 

and takes everyone within earshot into his confidence. 

“Help!” he proclaims shrilly. ‘‘Help! The Doctors’ Trust 

has got me. The jealous and narrow-minded reactionaries 
have me in their clutches. Help! More help!” 

He makes from seven to seventy times as much noise as 
the orthodox physician and consequently attracts from 
seven to seventy times as much attention and, frequently, 
sympathy. In addition to his vocal publicity, the quack 
scatters pamphlets, placards and advertisements, setting 
forth the superlative virtues of his cult and assailing the 
methods of the licensed doctor, the member of the “‘ medical 
monopoly.”’ 

The orthodox physician feels it beneath his dignity to 
refute these ridiculous statements and bizarre claims. ‘ He's 
a quack,” is the only reply he makes. ‘He should be in jail 
for violating the law.”’ 

_If this austerely scientific reticence brought results its 
dignity would be admirable. Truth, the licensed M.D. 
holds, is self vindicating. Scientific fact needs no advertise- 
ment. Therefore he declines to argue about quackery. This 
would be a praiseworthy attitude if the quacks were equally 
reticent. They aren't. The quack broadcasts the speciously 
glittering “‘facts’’ of his “‘science.’’ Doctors, faithful to pro- 
fessional ethics and unwilling to argue with fakes, bring out 
no counter-advertisements indicating the ridiculous fallacies 
of the healers’ claims. 


The Mythical “Doctors Trust’’ 


‘THE quack publishes accounts of the marvelous “‘cures”’ 
4 he has accomplished. Physicians do not advertise the far 
higher pore of cures in their own profession. The quack 
gleefully cites the failures of orthodox medicine. The profes- 
sion does not reply by laying before the public the grisl 
story of the quack’s failures. The quack trumpets, with 
no regard for truth or wear and tear on his lungs, of the 
iniquity of “The Doctors’ Trust,”’ the “medical monop- 
oly.” Doctors smile at this absurdity. Too often, however, 
the public, misled by the belief that all large noises must 
have their source in fact, believes. 


No one has ever found out exactly what this ‘‘ Doctors’ ’ 


Trust” is, yet it is referred to frequently and bitterly by the 
opponents of a high medical standard, the graduates of low- 
grade, unrecognized medical colleges, chiropractors and heal- 
ers of less widespread cults. ‘“‘The Doctors’ Trust” occupies 


, Much the same place in struggles between physicians and 


near-physicians that ‘The Interests’’ assume in political 
Campaigns. No one can describe one or the other, but they 
are both supposed to be infinitely sinister organizations. 


C fake Doctors 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


(artoon by W. ‘7. Enright 


Fér years, quacks and licensed physicians have been 
carrying on their warfare along the lines cited above. On 
one side there has been violent and unscrupulous publicity; 
on the other, a dignified and scornful reticence. The result 
has been that the quacks have won all along the line. The 
orthodox physician’s attitude has permitted the fake doctor 
to increase in America by geometric progression. 

“Jail the fake doctors,”’ licensed doctors say; but there 
aren't enough jails in America to hold them. ‘Prosecute 
them remorselessly,”’ medical societies urge; but prosecu- 
tions are tedious and expensive and the indicted healers 
more often than not convince the public that these are really 
persecutions, evidences of the despotism of ‘‘The Doctors’ 
Trust.” Direct attack upon the army of fakes and healers 
gains little or no ground, enlightened members of the medi- 
cal profession are coming to realize. 

Nowhere in the Union is the way of the quack harder 
than in New York State. It is to be made even more diffi- 
cult if legislation now under consideration is adopted. This 
measure calls for the creation of a special force of inspec- 
tors, responsible to the State Board of Regents, whose duty 
it shall be to obtain evidence against quacks and present 
it to the attorney general. 

Thus it is planned to create a special body of law enforce- 
ment officers to assist those already existing in the war 
against quackery. To the average person such re- 
enforcement might appear unnecessary. New York has a 
strict and comprehensive law against unlicensed medical 
practice. The police, the various county medical associa- 
tions, the state medical association, the State Department of 
Health and the numerous city and town health departments 
all combine in upholding this law. Under such pressure, one 
might expect to see a commonwealth entirely free of the 
menace of the fake doctor. Instead there are at least sixty 
different cults, all practicing medicine illegally in New York. 

Commissioner Frank Whee. c ye M.D., head of the 
New York City Health partment, recently conducted a 
survey for the purpose of listing the quacks operating in New 
York City. He appealed to physicians and other citizens 
for reports on whatever instances of irregular medical prac- 
tice came to their attention. From their testimony and his 
own investigations he compiled New York City’s roster of 
quacks. 

In this roll are found quaint and awe-inspiring combina- 
tions of letters, each representing a cult flourishing in the 
“hardest” city of a particularly “hard” state. Among the 
“sciences’’ cited on the roster were ‘“‘aérotherapy,’’ “au- 
tothermy,” and ‘byodynamo-chromatictherapy”; “chro- 
motherapy,” “‘electronaprotherapy,”’ and “geotherapy’”’; 
“mechanotherapy,” ‘“‘naturology,’ ‘‘neurotherapy,” and 


“napratherapy”; ‘physiotherapy,” 
therapy,’’ ‘‘spondylotherapy,”’ and 
chromatics’’; ‘‘trophotherapy,”’ “telathermy,” 
‘“‘vitopathy,’’ and ‘‘zodiactherapy.’’ These are 
only a few of the “schools of medicine”’ cited 
from the list of sixty. 

“It is comparatively easy,’’ said Commissioner 
Monaghan, “to catch the person who pretends 
to be a licensed physician. Sooner or later he 
runs into health department regulations and we 
get him. It is the person who preaches some new 
healing gospel who is the real problem. He is in- 
creasing and has grown wise under fire. It is hard to trap 
him in actual violation of the law. 

“The quack has learned to deny, when brought to trial, 
that he practices medicine, that he diagnoses ailments or 
prescribes or treats them. He passes the buck and says it 
was the patient who diagnosed his own complaint. As for 
the treatment he gave, that was not for any ailment. It was 
a general demonstration of the invigorating and stimulating 
principles of his cult. It is hard to get a conviction when a 
quack presents a story like that and sticks to it. It is par- 
ticularly hard when, as frequently happens, the person the 
quack has been treating is convinced of his honesty and the 
value of his system.”’ 


The Will to Belteve 


oo gullibility of mankind is the most insoluble factor in 
the efforts to solve the quack problem. The fake doctor 
exists, not because there are so many crooks in the world, 
but because there are so many fools. From the beginning 
of time, man has always been looking for a gospel of physical 
salvation, a medical philosophers’ stone that will turn all 
ailments into health. He believes the claims of the quack 
because he wants to believe them. Any person in such a 
frame of mind, who thinks that he can be cured of cancer by 
“subluxation of the vertebre” or cleansed of tuberculosis 
by vibratory treatments, cannot be expected to codperate 
heartily in an attempt to send a medical fake to jail. 

It is the hopeful, ignorant, credulous, ordinary mortal who 
is chiefly responsible for the great increase in quack doctors, 
and as long as he exists and thinks as he does; extra corps of 
inspectors are not going to solve the problem. 

“Will the proposed strengthening of the Medical Practice 
Act abolish quacks?"”” Doctor Monaghan was asked. 

He shrugged. “It may help. I don’t believe, personally, 
that any law is going to solve the problem.” 

“What will solve it?” 

“Nothing, I am afraid, except education. Until you make 
the public see that medical science is founded on truth and 
that the claims of the quacks are unscientific and therefore 
ridiculous, you are going to have the fake doctor, law or no 
law. ; 

“Education is the only thing that will do it. Thirty years 
ago, people poured thousands of gallons of patent medicines 
into themselves yearly. I was raised in the count I can 
recall the shelves in the village general store with hundreds 
of bottles of nostrums upon ot People took Somebody's 


“‘practo- 
“‘spectro- 


(Continued on Page 121) 

















































The novelty room pajamas in 
the lower left-hand corner are 
three-piece and feature the pop- 
ular tailored vest of more formal 
mode. Likewise, the high- 
collared bathrobe beside them 
has lines identical with the 
season’s coats. Molyneux 
sponsors the short evening cape, 
with which the young lady 
wears the popular headdress— 
this time from the famous An- 
toine, of Paris. Buttercups are 
set on a gold-ribbon founda- 
tion, which fastens at the back 
with a wheel knot of gold braid. 
The dancing frock, with bouf- 
fant skirt, from Feanne Lanvin 
has an especially lovely detail 
in net, lace and embroidery. 
More sophisticated is the formal 
evening gown beside it, with its 
double flounce at the bottom of 
an almost figure-line upper 
section. With it the very latest 
note in rose satin evening slip- 
pers appeared at a dance in 
the Ritz. Philippe et Gaston 
are responsible for the dinner 
and theater frock of the girl 
Seated at extreme right of this 
page. She wears the patent- 
leather pumps so fashionable for 
dress occasions this fall. 
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packing a trunk and catching a train at the sched- 

uled hour. What is put into that trunk makes all 

the difference in the world, for instance. To have just the 

proper frock for every occasion and suitable accessories to 

wear with it, and a few of the ‘“‘extra luxuries”’ wherein in- 

dividuality is expressed, involves several weeks of thought- 

ful planning, buying and sewing by the departing scholar 
and her mother. 

The pajama suit in the lower left corner is one of those 

luxuries which delight the heart of every girl, but which 


(y= off to college” means a great deal more than 


‘ any girl may eliminate and still find herself satisfactor- 


ily garbed for every negligée séance. It has crépe 
trousers, with flame-colored background plaided 
in black, a cunning vest of plain flame crépe 

with black composition buttons and _ black- 
finished buttonholes, and a rather long 
jacket of black velvet or silk alpaca, 
which rolls at neck and sleeves, re- 
vealing a beige crépe de chine lining. 
The bathrobe is in quite another 
class, for every girl must have some 


(lothes Necessities and “Treats” 


kind of bathrobe. If she wants an inexpensive one, she may 
make it of corduroy or flannel, or she may choose a more 
elaborate one, as did the young lady second from the left. 
Hers is made of rose-flowered navy silk crépe or satin, 
woolbacked and quilted, with the notched band of plain 
silk matching the rose flowers and edged with fern green. 

For her evening wrap, a reversible white rabbit cape 
lined with velvet in tangerine, emerald green, radiance rose 
or Empire blue is both stunning and youthful. The girl 
standing at the left chose the rose lining, and she wears 
rose suéde evening slippers, the newest thought. 

The youthful bouffant frock is white silk es over yel- 
low net and has silver ribbon binding the neck, armholes 
and edge of the skirt. Yellow roses and two pink holly- 
hocks at waistline are poised on a silver band, which runs 
down center-front of dress, and white motifs are embroid- 
ered into the yellow net hem, which matches the yoke. 

The formal evening gown to the right is suitable for the 
august Senior, or a Junior at the youngest, for the clinging 
lines are decidedly “‘grown-up.”’ It is made of pastel pink 
crépe de chine, with velvet flowers shaded from pink to 
deep rose, and their cocoa-brown leaves as its only trimming. 
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for School and (jollege Girls 


Almond green taffeta, checked in brown, was 
chosen for the smart tea-party and dinner frock 
at the extreme right of page 24, with its puffings 
on skirt and green galalith buckle at each hip. 

Surely the college girl will wear no other dress 
as much as her general-wear. Lelong’s brown 
one at extreme left of this page lost none of its 
smartness while it was being designed for prac- 
ticality. It is of wool maroccan, flannel, reps, or 
twill, and has white piqué collar, running into 
tie-ends, The buttons are rose composition. 

If she is buying two coats, in place of one long 
conservative one, a smart choice for the depart- 
ing girl is the mole and chipmunk jacket above 
and the sports coat sketched at the lower right. 

For an extra ‘‘between”’ costume, which will 
be a stand-by for tea-parties in the drawing- 
room or dinner in the dormitory, the schoolgirl 
may have the new white crépe jumper with green 
silk crépe skirt. It is embroidered in gray and 
black and the bands around the short sleeves 
and lower edge of the jumper are silver. 


There must be a “‘best’’ cloth dress, and Worth’s 
navy reps, with attached scarf, is suggested for it. 
Shaded blue fringe trims it, and fullness at each side 
of the skirt is achieved by inverted plaits. The pic- 
ture hat is black felt, trimmed with satin ribbon. 

Who wouldn't ski with the tempting damsel at 
lower right? Her wool hose are white striped in 
brown, her knickers are dark brown tweed, her 
heavy sweater is white, her scarf is white striped 
in brown, her angora cap is white edged and 
topped with brown squirrel—and her eyes are 
the brownest of all. 

Now the popular sports coat: It is made 
of brown-and-rust plaided flannel, with the 
deep yoke and cle of plain rust flannel. 
You know the high square crown and tiny 
brim must be the season’s triumphs when 
Reboux sponsors them, as in this hat of black 
felt bound in silk. Tan grained calfskin is 
the thing for fall and winter sportswear in 
shoes, while black patent leather, trimmed 
with lizard skin, is smart for “‘ best.” 


' For everyday wear Lelong has de- 


signed the smart dréss at extreme 
left of this page, and the felt hat is 


from the incomparable Reboux. 


The modish jacket is mole, trimmed 
in chipmunk, an effective combina- 
tion, and with it is worn a Suzanne 
Talbot hat. The Ritz slippers are 
of beige suede trimmed with dark 
brown lizard skin. A black taffeta 
handkerchief—the latest note from 
Paris—sets off the loose-line 
jumper featured by Lelong and 
Molyneux, and a finely plaited 
skirt completes this tea ensemble. 
Worth created the “best” cloth 
dress with scarf of identical mate- 
rial and generous fringing. A large 
Reboux hat has the new winged 
trimming. The attractive skiing or 
skating outfit includes tweed knick- 
ers and handknitted wool sweater, 
scarf, wool gloves or mittens match- 
ing the cap, wool hose and high 
sports boots. The new yoke shows 
to advantage in the double-breasted 
plaid flannel coat, and the square- 
crowned felt hat is Reboux’s latest. 
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SOMETIMES SHE SEEMED TO SEIZE SOME MOTHER-OF-PEARL INSTANT FROM A FLAWLESS EVENING, AND PLANT IT IN HER HEART, 


AS IF SHE PLANTED FOR SOME ETERNAL SUMMER 


Nass Maggs of Monte (sarlo 


paeeaag|OU fool!’’ said Curtis Miggs distinctly. ‘‘ You 
Wéa\ idiotic, romantic, middle-aged little fool! 

#4| Monte Carlo! Why not Honolulu? Why 
a] not the Sahara?”’ 
pats “Because the money won’t run to it,”’ said 

Hi Stella Miggs. 
euyee| ‘Thirty pounds would dress you for a year 
2465) or two,” broke in the crisped horror of Lu- 
gs’ voice; ‘‘or you could invest in war savings.” 

“But I don’t want to,’’ Stella told her sister-in-law. ‘I 
want’’—her voice soared; it seemed to beat panting and 
startled against the red reps curtains, the red walls of the 
Curtis Miggs’ dining room—‘I want roniance.”’ 

‘‘My dear Stella, you’re forty,’’ moaned Curtis Miggs; 
“‘the only romances that come to women of forty are those 
that fill the Sunday newspapers.” 

“Father would turn in his grave!’’ Lucretia swung round 
on her sister-in-law in carefully controlled fury. ‘‘He hasn’t 
been dead a week. Have you no sense of decency, Stella?— 
new black, and all.” 

“I'll come back here and look after the children and be 
grateful to you and Curtis.’’ Stella clasped her hands nerv- 
ously; her eyes implored their understanding and encoun- 
tered their blank, censuring incomprehension. ‘I haven’t 
any pleasant memories; I want to buy one for my old age. 
First mother to nurse, and then father—you can’t think it 
was fun! You can’t!” 

“I'd have kept Nannie another month if I’d known you 
were going mad,’’ said Lucretia. 

“‘She’ll stay till I come back,” said the future unsalaried 
“Nannie.” “I asked her.” 

“You'll come back fast enough,’’ Curtis flung at her. 
**Monte Carlo! Good heaven! You make me laugh! Monte 
Carlo is for the young and rich and beautiful. Do you think 
you'll fit into the Phillips Oppenheim setting you've got in 
your fool mind? Can you see yourself?” 


“a LOVE Phillips Oppenheim and Elinor Glyn and Ethel 
Dell—and everything that isn’t real,” she told them 
quiveringly. ‘‘ You've had your little bit of—of unreality, 
your engagement and your honeymoon in Paris—and your 
first baby; but I’ve had nothing—nothing!” 

“You simply aren’t decent,” said Lucretia icily. She 
turned and went out of the red dining room in a red rage. 

“I suppose it’s your age,’’ said Curtis Miggs brutally. 





“If you want to go off the deep end no one can stop you— 
you, you can be quite sure of 
cult.” 


but no one will want to hel 
that. You'll find it darn di 





By 
CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 


I/ustration by F: Sands Brunner 


She stood a second alone and shut her eyes—a little, 
trembling, graying spinster. ‘‘They don’t understand,”’ she 
whispered. ‘‘They don’t understand. I want—I must see 
something, know something that isn’t like—like everything 
else.” 


Messrs. Cook and Sons deposited Stella Miggs at Monte 
Carlo on a blue-and-gold morning at half past nine, and 
washed their hands of her. 

“You might just as well do the rest of the trip wit us,” 
said the Norwegian stewardess in a Liverpool accent. ‘‘We 
do Corsica; and Napoleon was born in a flat at Ajaccio; 
they show you that, cradle and everything; and then we go 
on to Palermo—that’s lovely; there’s a cathedral, and the 
place smells of oranges.” 

“T’ll stay here till you return, and then I'll go back to 
Marseilles with you,” said little Miss Miggs. 

“Cook's man he said you went prowling about Marseilles 
by yourself after the others had all gone to bed at the 
hotel,” said the stewardess curiously. ‘Marseilles ain’t 
Margate, you know, miss; no more ain’t Monte Carlo. 
Things happen.” 

“Suppose,” said Miss Miggs, ‘‘you’d lived forty years 
and nothing had ever happened to you, you’d never been 
anywhere or seen anything or anybody or even bought your 
own clothes—what would you do? When you say ‘things 
happen,’ I—I could kiss you.” 

“Pore little thing!’’ said the Norwegian stewardess. 

While a heated Cook’s man packed passengers into rows 
of taxis to be whirled along to Nice just in time to miss the 
flower market, Miss Miggs climbed the steps that lead from 
the quay. At the top she found a red taxi outside the post 
office, and by a miracle the man spoke English. To him she 
sung her little saga of unlived life. 

“‘A quiet, sheep place you want, and I go down and fetch 
your box off ship,’’ he said. ‘‘ My mother has a quiet, sheep 
place and can cook good. You talk to her by me, because 
she has no English. I go fetch box now.” 


When he returned Miss Miggs looked at him with misty 


eyes. 

“‘T think I could die,”’ she said happily. 

“It’s the mayonnaise those Norwegian boats give you 
with breakfast,’’ said the chauffeur consolingly. ‘‘ Mother 
make you better quick.” 

She cried a little at the bougainvillea-draped houses stand- 
ing behind their gardens, at the geraniums and the roses 
and the clematis climbing over the walls and dribbling down 
into the dust of the white road like jewels. ‘‘ Beautiful! 
Beautiful !’’ she cried; and then gibbering up at him joyously. 
“Oh! Who lives there? Who lives there?” 

And he, who had not the foggiest idea, slanted down at 
her with his wise Latin eyes, and said: ‘‘One knows! One 
does not say! All the world here knows, but dare not say. 
Monte Carlo is like that, mademoiselle.’’ 

But when his mother saw the threadlike Englishwoman 
she cried out upon him for a fool, saying, ‘I know the little 
English; they are all stomach.”’ 


H, THE joy of it! Oh, the romance of it! She drank deep 
from the first thing in the morning, when she woke to 
croissants and coffee, till the last thing at night, when from 
her tiny window she gazed down at the town and the bay 
and thanked God for it from the depth of a virgin heart. She 
explored the Corniche Road; picked wild iris; goggled 
breathlessly at the hotel where royalty stayed; picked out 
faces in the crowd from her lifetime’s weekly knowledge of 
the Bystander and the Tattler; glimpsed the polished marble 
floor at Cannes Casino, where the fair and the frail and the 
brave and the lusty halt and sway in the thrall of the Blues; 
and explored the brazen Brighton-like delights of Nice. 
Ravished and delirious she was with it all. Her beauty- 
starved, romance-starved heart blossomed, until her frail 
physique seemed but the sheltering vase, the choice in which 
stirred and bubbled a swift, heady, ever-growing joy in life. 
Deeper and deeper the thin gray texture of her life dyed 
itself in the rich, flamboyant miracle of her awakened 
imagination, until behind the most innocent closed shutter 
there rioted a Dell romance. The scent of heliotrope was as 
thrilling as a daily-paper serial; and the very peasants, work- 
ing on their odd ridges of garden, moved in accordance to 
some indistinct formula of romance that had rooted itself 
in her brain. 
Yet it was all for her a pageant; her imagination neither 
divined nor designed in any part of the mysterious beauty 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Cream of Tomato 


Heat the contents of can of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup to the 
boiling point in a saucepan after 
adding a pinch of baking soda. 
Then heat SEPARATELY an 
equal quantity of milk or 
cream. Stir the hot soup INTO 
the hot milk or cream but do 
not boil. Serve immediately. 
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Ruddy, juicy, tempting fruit 
Blushing in the sun. 

Tomatoes ripe for Campbell’s Soup, 
Perfect every one! 
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Red-ripe tomatoes 


fresh from sun-bathed fields! 


Below is a scene at harvest time on Campbell’s 
great tomato farms in New Jersey. 

In this state alone thousands of acres of the finest 
tomato vines that grow yield their flawless, juicy fruit 
for Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

Here under the care and cultivation of our experts 
the tomato is developed and grown to its full perfection, 
for nothing short of perfection can meet the Campbell’s 
standard. 

The most delicious tomato soup that can possibly 
be made—that is the Campbell’s ideal. And that is 
just what you can enjoy tonight in every tempting, 
nourishing spoonful of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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HERE’S A COMFORTABLE BEDROOM FLOOR! 


LINOLEUM as a bedroom floor—b-rrr! 
I should think it would be cold,” thinks the 
woman who doesn’t really know just what 
qualities a linoleum floor possesses. 

She confuses linoleum with old-fashioned 
oilcloth; whereas an oilcloth floor-covering 
and a linoleum floor have no relationship— 
beyond the fact that Frederick Walton made 
oilcloth before inventing linoleum. Floor oil- 
cloth is varnished burlap and is cold to the 
touch. Armstrong’s Linoleum is made of 
cork, linseed oil, and burlap and is as warm 
as wood. And laid with cement over warm 
felt—as a linoleum floor should be laid—it 
feels still more comfortable, even without a 
rug. Yet rugs are just as appro 
priate on your modern linoleum 
floors as they are on hard or 
soft wood floors. 

We are not talking about 
kitchen linoleum now—though 
it was in the kitchen that the 
foot-easy, springy, easy-to-clean 
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Plain No. 28 


and wear-long qualities of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum were first recognized. We are speaking 
of beautiful, flowered patterns, two-toned 
Jaspés in gray or blue or brown or sage green, 
or delicate solid-color effects. These make 
possible floors that become a decorative part 
of the room. Such floors are much more 
beautiful and just as quiet, as restful, and as 
foot-easy as kitchen linoleum floors. 
Linoleum floors are clean floors; all dust is 
surface dust—instantly wiped away. Lino 
leum is nonabsorbent and stainproof. It 
never needs refinishing. Wax it, in an easy 
way we explain in our book described 
below, and your floor will be a source of 
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comfort and pride to you for years and years. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum can always be 
identified by the Circle ““A” trademark on 
the burlap back. If you don’t see the burlap 
weave, the material is not linoleum. If you 
don’t see the Circle “A” trademark, the 
linoleum is not Armstrong’s. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE and COLOR” 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


Mrs. Wright, who was recently President of 
the Interior Decorators’ League of New York, 
is an authority on the use of color in home 
decorations and furnishings. Her book, which 
is illustrated, will give you real help in plan- 
ning individual rooms and assist 
you in selecting appropriate 
linoleum floors. We will send 
you a copy on receipt of twenty- 
five cents, stamps or coin. 





ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
825 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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VI 


HE street lights ap- 
peared golden in the 
blue dusk as the car, 


with Walt Hutchinson at 
the wheel and Laura in her 
little green toque beside him, 
glided along the pebbled 
driveway and out of the gate 
of the Cathedral Orphan- 
age. 

Walt glanced at the girl, 
nebulous and alluring. “In 
there, Laura, against the 
dull light of the window you 
were a Madonna; but 
now’—he glanced at her 
again, and laughed— 
‘you're a bacchante.”’ 

‘“T’m neither the one nor 
the other,’’ smiled the girl; 
“only a matron in an or- 
phanage. Nothing could be 
less romantic.’’ And she 
asked him about himself. 
“You said you were not a 
portrait painter, but you’re 
an artist of some kind—I’m 
sure of it.” 

He assented with a nod 
of his. head, 

“Very successful?’’ she 
asked. 

“T paint well enough to 
amuse myself. That’s all 
I’ve had to do in life.” 

Laura pondered this. ‘I 
don’t believe you have al- 
ways found it so easy to 
amuse yourself,” 

“Not always.’ 

They stopped, and both 
jumped out and gathered up 
the bundles for Aunt Em. 
She was in her wheel chair 
at the window. Laura and 
Walt stood on the sidewalk 
laughing up at her. 

‘How are you, Aunt Em? 
You can’t guess for a farm 
who I am?” 

“How are you, Walt?” 
came Aunt Em’s ‘birdlike 
voice. ‘‘Comeonin. I want 
to really look at you.”’ 

Later, Walt and Laura were gliding through the 
night, talking of this and that with long silences be- 
tween. The cool night wind pressed against their faces; 
the lights of the motor streaked the road ahead. They 
stopped at a signboard: Worthington Valley. 


‘“T HADN'T the faintest idea where we were,’ ad- 
mitted Walt. He glanced into the deep heavens, 
so infinitely far above them, and sought out the North 
Star. ‘The city is somewhere back yonder. Which 
way shall we turn?” 
‘Does it really matter?’’ asked the girl. 
_ The wind had blown all care away; the world with 
its rush and noise was far behind, only the stars over- 
head. To him perhaps it was only a ride through the 
night, but to her it was a nocturne, a silent serenade. Walt 
llutchinson must have seen something of this in her eyes as 
she looked up at him. He leaned over and kissed her. 
Laura's lips were cool. 

She laughed a little, quite musically and low. “Think of 
having nothing in life to do but to amuse one’s self!’ she 
exclaimed. 

He sat motionless for a moment’ with his hands on the 
wheel, the deep crease. between his brows; then, without 
attempting to answer; he turned the car slowly in the direc- 
tion of the city. 

‘Reaching the city, he slackened the pace, and followed a 
winding road through a park and over a viaduct, then climbed 
a short steep hill and came out surprisingly upon a dark 
body of water with reflections like golden corkscrews winding 
down into its depths. 

‘“Do you know where we are going?” 

“Yes,’”’ breathed ‘Laura. 
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Laura B. Lovely 


By TRISTRAM TUPPER 


I/lustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


Walt Hutchinson sighed heavily, and brought the car 
to a standstill near the granite base of a statue, draped in 
shadows. Only an uplifted sword caught the distant light. 

“Remember the day we rode out here on our bicycles?” 

The girl laughed softly. But in her mind was the memory 
of a child who had trailed behind the others, running, walk- 
ing, running again, and finally arriving too late for the 
unveiling of this statue of Wallace. 

And now both were silent as they motored out of the park 
and down the street in which they had lived. All these 
houses—brick, stone and darkened windows—had sprung up 
in the past decade. 

‘‘Remember the cherries we used to pick in Gale's place?’’ 
asked Walt. 

“Yes; yes.” But this brought a lump to the girl’s throat. 
She could feel the cool bars of the wrought-iron fence pressing 
against her forehead as she peered through, watching the 
other children among the cherry trees of the fine old estate to 


IT WAS ALMOST 
IMMEDIATELY 
UPON ENTERING 
THE STUDIO 
THAT LAURA 
RUINED THE 
EXQUISITE 
DRAMA BY BE- 
ING MERELY 
HERSELF 


the north of the doubly long 
block. How many lives had 
been like hers, she wondered. 
Upon how many foreheads 
were the invisible yet in- 
eradicable marks of 
wrought-iron fences through 
which, in childhood, adoles- 
cence or maturity, people 
had gazed wistfully! 

“Laura,” broke in Walt’s 
voice pleasantly upon these 
poignant musings, ‘‘remem- 
ber who lived directly across 
the street?’’ He brought 
the car up to the curb. 

“Rob Buckner.” 

Both were silent, thinking 
no doubt about Rob Buck- 
ner’sart gallery, Then both 
laughed simultaneously. 

“Tell me about him, 
Walt.” 

“There’s a queer turn of 
fate. With all Rob’s finan- 
cial ability, he turned out to 
be a minister—has a coun- 
try parish in New Jersey. 
George Reed—you remem- 
ber, big as a barrel? Tiny 
Reed? Imagine—he went 
through the war with a 
Canadian flying squadron; 
came out an ace!”’ 

‘‘Impossible! Walt, 
you're making that up. It 
used to make him dizzy to 
walk back fences.” 


“TO XACTLY. But he 

came out an ace— met 
him in Belgium. Not a sin- 
gle one of us did the thing 
we wanted to do. I guess 
I’m the only rudderless ship 
among us.” 

“You had. more than any 
of the others,” said the girl; 
“‘more in every way.” 

“T had everything,” Walt 
Hutchinson admitted cheer- 
fully. ‘‘That’s the trouble.” 

“But, Walt —a rudder- 
less ship!’ 

“Here’s a curious thing; it’s just struck me pretty 
forcibly. I’ve drifted around considerably, painting 
marines, chiefly out-of-the-way ports of call. If I can 
be called a painter of anything, it isof harbors. That’s 
the point: I’m a painter of harbors—and there isn’t 
any harbor.” 

Laura revolved his phrase in her mind—‘ Painter 
of harbors.’’ She thought of all the harbors of the 
world—great ports, sequestered coves, and a ship with 
restless sails plowing the seas without a port, neither 
haven nor anchorage. 

And yet the vision did not sadden her in the least, 
nor call for pity. ‘I don’t think you want a harbor, 
Walt. Don’t you rather like the picture of yourself 
as you have painted it?” 

‘‘T like it as a life, not as a picture. The picture of a har- 
borless ship is a lonely thing. The life is quite different. I’ve 
never been lonely.” 

He took her hand and held it in the light of the instrument 
board, examining it impersonally, thinking, perhaps, it was 
paintable. 

“You're a nice person to be with, Laura—everything about 
you. I want you with me all the time. Will you?” 


“‘We could be wonderful lovers—always,” said Walt 
solentnly. 

“Yes, that is true,"” Laura agreed. ‘If we once loved each 
other we might love always, because,’’ she laughed, “we'd 
see each other so seldom.’”’ She withdrew her hand. ‘I’m 
not a harbor, Walt.” 

- He looked at her intently. ‘‘ You haven't wiped the canvas 
clean,” he said. “This is revenge. I’ve an egotistical idea that 
the gods made you beautiful in order to punish me for my 
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own and every man’s stupidity. But I’m going to have you.” 
And starting the car he drove back across the: city to the 
Cathedral Orphanage. VU 


‘Be A NIGHT in midsummer Laura was gazing from her 

window down into the grotesque shadows upon the 
moonlit lawn of the Cathedral Orphanage, when momen- 
tarily the dark lilac hedge at the entrance of the grounds 
turned a vivid green and the shadows crossing the pebbled 
driveway fled before twin glaring lights. Then the lights 
were extinguished, and she was gazing down upon the 

* shadow of a man. Laura was not expecting Walt Hutchinson, 
and the hour was late. 

She whispered down to him, her arms on the window sill, 
the moonlight on her shoulder. What in the world had 
brought him here? 

Why, he told her, he merely wanted to see her. Such a 
night! Wouldn’t she come down? ‘Laura, you're not in a 
boarding school, you know.” 

The girl laughed and disappeared from the window. In 
the darkness of her room she dressed quickly, told the 
matron on duty in the hall that she was going out—such 
a night !—and left the building. 

The notion that he must see her, Walt explained, had 
taken hold of him and become a conviction in a restaurant 
somewhere in the outskirts of Philadelphia. He had not fin- 
ished his coffee. That was at eight o’clock. Laura glanced 
at the illumined dial on the instrument board. Its hands 
pointed to quarter of eleven. He had made the run in two 
and a half hours. 

The girl thrilled at this and settled deep in the seat. With 
eyes closed, she filled her body wjth the rushing night air. 
The only sounds were the hum of the tires on smooth roads 
and the muted pulsing of the engine. 

At a thick-walled wayside inn which bore the date 1731 
graven upon the hearth, they stopped for Walt to finish the 
coffee he had shoved aside a hundred miles away. There 
they talked of many things—a friendly talk, warm with 
companionship, alluring because of their mutual love of 
the beautiful, while the candles consumed the tallow and 
Walt Hutchinson consumed coffee and more coffee and 
smoked. 

Then one of the candles flickered, burned with a blue 
flame. And neither particularly noticed it until it went out. 
Then both laughed. 

“Have we really been here so long?”’ 

‘Laura leaned back among the cushions, and Walt leaned 
against the table, his hand supporting his chin, gazing at the 
girl in this uncertain candlelight. Both were silent. 

Presently Walt moved the candle so that it wouldn’t shine 
in hiseyes. ‘Laura, you still have it in your heart to punish 
me. I get the strange feeling now and again that I’m a man 
stumbling along ecstatically toward a precipice.” 

“On the contrary, if I had it in my power I’d make you 
happy.” She was wholly sincere in this. 

“You've refused to do that,” was his reply. 

No; she had re- 
fused to make 
them both miser- 
able, which was 
quite a different 
thing. Then Walt 
asked her in a 
matter-of-fact 
manner if she 
loved him. 

‘*The other 
candle will soon 
be out,’’ she 
laughed. ‘I'll tell 
you on the way 
back to the city.” 


HEN the 
car was 
moving slowly be- 
neath the early 
morning stars she 
said quietly: 
“This is our last 
ride together. 
That’s the reason 
I came out with 
you tonight. We 
are not going to 
see each other 
again, Walt.” 
Hutchinson 
seemed not sur- 
prised at this, but 
declared: ‘‘ Before 
I agree to any 
such thing, you'll 
have to give me 
a reason far 
stronger than any 
I can imagine. 
I’ve told you I’m 
going to have 
you.” 
“Why are you 
going to have 
me?’’ asked the 


girl. 
‘*Because I 

want you,” 
‘*Yes,’’ said 


Laura after a mo- 
ment, “but why 
do you want me?” 
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“Because I love you,” he answered earnestly, without 
hesitancy. 

“That is the flaw in the argument. You want me because 
you know you can’t possibly have me.” 

“I’m not going to be easily convinced of that,” declared 
Walt Hutchinson. ‘Do you still think I’m an artist amusing 
himself?’ 

“It isn’t that,” said the girl’s soft voice. ‘“ But I know——”’ 
She hesitated, became silent. 

The car stopped at the side of the road. Walt turned to 
her. ‘What do you know?” 

She gazed up at him. In the night his face seemed dark, 
yet strangely pallid. She remembered such a face years ago, 
when he was a boy. 

“What do you know?”’ he repeated. 

“That-I’m frightened.” 

“What else, Laura?’’ he asked more quietly. 

‘That we are never to have each other—never.”’ 

“Will you tell me why?” 

“Yes. Won't you please drive on? I really am frightened. 
I’m afraid of you—and myself.” 


HE motor pulsed slowly through the night. The girl’s 

low voice came to him. She was saying: ‘‘Walt, you’ve 
been a kind of dictator over your own destiny, doing with 
your life as you please. It has always been that way. But 
with me life has been different. Only for a few years, two or 
three years, have I ever had an empire to rule—an unimagin- 
able realm wherein all the subjects were blind. There was 
only one subject and he was blind.” 

“Blind! You mean a blind man.”’ 

“No; a blind boy. You have said you have a picture in 
your mind of.me on the day I wandered away from the block 
on which we lived, and that you remember I never again 
came back to play. This is the reason: I saw him first on that 
day. And we were inseparable for two or three years 2 
Her voice drifted off into the night. 

“Laura, you mean there is a blind man somewhere in the 
world, and you are saving yourself for him—for a blind 
man! Listen; that’s madness; that’s—it’s too ironic! It’s— 
Laura, I’ve never seen a woman who so nearly approached 
ideal beauty—my ideal; perhaps every artist’s ideal.” 

“The kind of thing you're saying, Walt, is—well, it hurts. 
Please don’t. To tell a woman such a thing when she has a 
terrible blemish si 

“That can be removed,’’ he said brusquely. ‘‘A surgeon 
could remove it. I mean you—everything about you—and 
there’s something else—the very fact that you do not realize 
these things; and deeper than that—you!”’ 

“Walt ’”’—she laughed a little nervously—‘‘if any part of 
it were true, if I believed any part of it, I shouldn’t waste a 
moment. I should start out at once and look for him.” 

“Don’t talk in riddles, Laura.” 

“T’m not. I’m saying it as clearly as I can. In childhood I 
could play at being what he thought me. I couldn’t do it now. 
But if any-part of it were true, then I would find him.” 











**LAURA,” HE SAID, ‘‘IF ANYONE SHOULD TELL ME THAT AFTER TOMORROW I WAS NEVER AGAIN TO WORK 
IN THE MEDIUM TO WHICH I’VE GIVEN YEARS OF MY LIFE I’D BE JUST AS UNHAPPY AS YOU ARE NOW’”’ 
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“A blind man! You’re not going to him. I have eyes to 
see all that is beautiful in you.’ ‘ 

“He has always had eyes to see nothing else,” said Laura 

They reached the gates of the Cathedral Orphanage 
alighted, and walked slowly through the grounds. ; 

“Who is this man?” asked Walt. ‘Where does he liye?” 

“T don’t know where he lives. He used to live here in this 
city. I think now he is in England.” 

““What’s his name? Will you tell me that?” 

“Yes. His name is Dunbar.” 

Walt Hutchinson stopped her in the shadow of a cedar, 
“Dunbar? Laura, not Walter Dunbar?” 

“Do you know him, Walt?” 

“Good heavens! I studied—while I was studying jp 
Milan—you're sure—Walter Dunbar?” 

“Walt, tell me, do you know him? Tell me wliere he js,” 

“T don’t know where he is. He isn’t going to have yoy, 
He doesn’t need you. He’s happy enough. I’m the blind 
man. I’m the one who needs you. I’m just beginning to 
see “ 

And there in the deep shadows, the strangest of all things 
happened. When Laura’s lips should have been flames they 
became suddenly cold; when her body should have been 
pulsing against his it was inert; it became heavy in his arms, 
A ray of pallid moonlight fell upon her throat. Her head 
had fallen back, her lips were parted. Laura was uncon- 
scious. 

Walt Hutchinson lifted her in his arms, gazing at her, 
incredulous; weighing something in his mind. He had hung 
another albatross around his neck this night. He had with- 
held a material truth. 

The girl sighed. She was looking at him, perhaps smiling 
a little, perhaps frightened. She said nothing. And he car- 
ried her up the steps of the orphanage. 

“This,”’ he said—‘‘ Laura, this is the strangest thing the 
gods ever prepared—the punishment they have prepared. 
I don’t believe in such things. It’s too fiendish. I never 
wanted anything before—only you. And you become uncon- 
scious when I touch you.” 

She was leaning against the balustrade of the portico, 
“That of course is ridiculous, Walt. I was tired. Some- 
thing—I don’t know what it was—but it isn’t punishment. 
ro a das it saved me from both of us—for something 
else.” 

“T’ve got to think this over,’’ said Walt heavily. ‘I'm 
going away—some place.” He gazed out into the foliage of 
the trees. A grayness slipped into the sky. A gray shadow 
seemed to have fallen upon him. He could feel its weight 
upon his shoulders. 

“Laura, I’ve got to tell you something 

But the girl had gone into the Cathedral Orphanage. 


VIII 


ARLY autumn. Laura B. Lovely is walking at the end 

of the long wavering line of orphans with their blue per- 
cale uniforms and white cotton stockings. The straight forms 
of the larger chil- 
dren are far ahead 
in perfect step, but 
the line dwindles 
like an_ inverted 
perspective to the 
tots who are try- 
ing to keep up by 
stretching their 
legs. 

Laura perceives 
these things only 
dimly. Her head 
is bowed while in 
her mind she re- 
volves many 
thoughts concern- 
ing her little Aunt 








Em. Years ago 
the invalid had 
said: ‘‘It may 
take a lifetime to 
become lovely; 
but,’’she had add- 
ed, “it’s worth 
it.”” Aunt Em had 
been an_ invalid 


through the years, 
but nevertheless 
she had managed 
to find beauty in 
everything, and 
humor too. Re- 
member how she 
used to sit at the 
window and how 
her voice seemed 
to come down 
through the leaves 
of the linden tree? 
Laura was softly 
weeping. Oh, if 
she had only done 
more things for 
little Aunt Em! 
The girl had given 
up many a 
dream—the dream 
of a profession, a 
career of her own; 
the dream of being 


(Continued on 
Page 42) 
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If you are ashamed of your nails 


- » Read how 


other women keep 
them lovely | 


UST when you want to look your best do you ever 

find your nails are “‘a sight?”’ And you are doubly 
ashamed for nearly every other woman at the table has 
attractive finger tips. 

The contrast only makes the condition of yours more 
embarrassing, especially since you know. the other 
women do just as much gardening, housework and baby 
tending as you do. 


You ought to be able to look as well as they do—you 
think. And you can so easily; you only need to give 
your nails the right kind of attention. Everything others 
use to make their nails so enviably bewitching is in those 
little rose and black Cutex sets you have noticed on 


their dressing tables. 
* * * 


The correct manicure takes only five minutes. First 


wash the hands scrupulously clean. Then with the 
smooth Cutex emery board the nail tips are becomingly 
shaped and filed. Now the Cutex orange stick is moist- 
ened in Cutex Cuticle Remover, a shred of cotton is 
twisted around the flat end of the stick and wet again 
in the bottle and you are ready for the most important 
part of the manicure—the treatment of the cuticle. 

How simple it is if you have been struggling along with 
manicure scissors or trying to keep the cuticle pushed back. 
Just work around the base of each nail with the wet cottoned 
end of the stick, Press the cuticle back gently and free it 
from the nail where it has grown fast. 

Before you rinse the liquid off, pass the stick beneath the 
nail tip and over any stains to bleach the nails. Now rinse the 
fingers and wipe each finger tip carefully. And lo, your nails 
are no longer a sight. The rough places, the dead skin that 
clung so raggedly, has wiped away. Your cuticle is fresh and 
soft and it frames the nail in a smooth even oval. 


* a 


Now you can polish with a good conscience for the ugly 


ragged cuticle that polishing makes more conspicuous is gone. 
Some women prefer the compact Cake Polish they have known 
solong. Others like the soft red Paste or use it under the Cake 
Polish. And there is a new Cutex Powder Polish in a con- 
venient sifter box that gives a delicate shell-like luster. When 
you want your nails very brilliant there is an instantaneous 
Cutex Liquid Polish. 


Just one Cutex manicure will transform your nails so that 
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you need not fear comparison in the most fastidious gathering. 
Used once or twice a week Cutex soon becomes as much of a 
necessity as your face powder or your favorite perfume. 


There are four complete Cutex manicure sets. The Com- 
pact Set for only 60c contains trial sizes. The others contain 
full sizes of different assortments. Five Minute Set, $1.00, 
Travelling Set, $1.50 and the Boudoir Set, $3.00. You can 
choose among them at all drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and chemist shops in England. Or 
you can select just the separate items you want for 35c each. 


Introductory Set—only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or stamps for 
the Introductory Set containing trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Com- 
fort), emery board and orange stick. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th St., New York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. 
J8, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


Mail this coupon with 12c today 


















i 114 West r7th St., New York 
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HE SHIVERED UNDER THE PRESSURE OF THE MUZZLE. 
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VII 


WAS Garvey, slack-jawed 

and staring, who found his 

4] voice first. after Breen’s dis- 

covery of Caswell’s body. 

“Doug Moreland— he’ll get 
away if 

He sprang to the door, tug- 

Mien wedans} cing uselessly at the knob. 
“Why, it’s locked. He’s locked us in.”’ Frank 
Corby’s plump hand drew him backward. 

“Hold your horsesa minute, Clint. It’s only 
on the spring latch. Let’s get the straight 
of this. You call up the sheriff's office and ask Dan to 
come right over. If it was Moreland he can’t get away.”’ 

Garvey hesitated, but obeyed. He clattered the hook of 
the telephone, calling excitedly into the transmitter. 

Corby turned to Breen, who stood still beside Caswell’s 
body, his hands in his pockets, jingling keys or coins with a 
soft clinking noise. ‘‘Sure he’s dead, doctor?” 

“‘Absolutely.”’ Breen spoke curtly, as if-the question im- 
plied a slight on his judgment. ‘‘The heart’s punctured. I 
didn’t disturb the knife; you can see the line it followed by 
looking along the hilt.” 

Corby bent. “Looks like it.” He turned to Garvey, who 
had summoned the sheriff and was now frantically trying to 
get his own office. ‘‘ Didn’t he call out—neither of you hear 
anything?” 

““Not a sound, except the door shutting.’’ Breen an- 
swered for them both. ‘I thought they both must have 
gone out, it was so quiet. I got up to look and saw him, just 
as he is.”’ 


* Ss kind of queer.’’ Corby pinched his underlip. ‘‘ Vin 
was pretty ticklish. Cover up and squeal if you poked 
a finger at his ribs. Seems as if he’d have sung out, no mat- 
ter how quick he was killed. Don’t you think so, doctor?”’ 
“He probably tried." Breen’s right hand came out of his 
pocket and indicated a slight discoloration of the flesh about 
Caswell’s mouth, a barely visible mark like a shadow against 
the pallor of the skin. ‘I'd say that somebody’s hand was 
over his mouth when he died, at a guess.” 
“That'd explain it.”” Corby’s frown relaxed. ‘ Backed 
‘up against the wall when he wasn’t looking for it, one hand 


‘‘NO SENSE TO THIS,” 
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shoved hard on his mouth and the other stabbing him. Ease 
him down on the bench and walk out. Yes, it could be done, 
all right.’” He knelt to examine the hilt of the knife. ‘‘ Eye- 
talian, I guess. Kind of queer thing for a Yankee to use.” 

Clint Garvey came from the telephone. He stooped over 
Corby’s shoulder and a clucking cry escaped him. ‘Why, 
that’s Doug Moreland’s. It was on his desk when Vin and 
I went over to see him this morning. I studied it pretty close 
while Vin was talking to him, and I can swear to that handle; 
see that nick in it, right near the end? I can tell it by 
that—if we needed any more evidence than we had before.”’ 

Corby turned to Hallett, who had stood silent and almost 
motionless during the excitement. ‘Looks as if. it was 
Dou , Eb.” 

f course it was Doug,’’ Garvey burst out impatiently. 
‘We all just the same as saw him do it. You don’t mean to 
tell me you question that?” 

‘Man in my job gets so he doesn’t believe much that he 
doesn’t see, Clint, and only about half of that. But it cer- 
tainly looks as if Doug did it. I'll say that much.” 

He unlatched the door as Dan Grew, the sheriff, came run- 
ning along the corridor. He was out of breath and hatless, 
his eyes bulging. ‘‘What’s this about Vin Caswell being 
killed?"’ he gasped. ‘Don’t mean to tell me he’s—dead?” 

Corby moved one hand toward the bench. 

Grew’s face went blank, incredulous. He turned to Breen. 
“You mean he’s dead, doc? It isn’t just a—a mistake?”’ 

“‘He’s dead, fast enough,” said Breen. 

Slowly Grew’s face changed; the look of blank, unbeliév- 
ing astonishment faded. His heavy mouth closed with the 
effect of a trap. ‘‘Let me out o’ this. I got work to do.” 


HE COMPLAINED. 


‘I’M WITH YOU, AIN’T I1?”’ 


“Hold ona minute.”” Eben Hallett stepped 
between Grew and the door. ‘Frank, I got 
a notion about this that might pay you to 
think about.” 

“And Moreland making his get-away while 
we stand here jawing!’’ 

Grew pressed forward. 
Hallett oy 

“My notion ‘is how to get him sure and 
easy,” said Hallett. He turned to Clint 
Garvey, who had at last got his connection. 
“Ring off, Garvey; come over here and see 
what you think of it. You got all night to write your piece 
for the paper.” 

Garvey yielded unwillingly. 

Hallett lowered his voice. ‘‘ You won’t catch Doug More- 
land any too easy, Dan. I heard a car start just about the 
time he left. He’s bound to be three-four miles away by 
now, and we don’t know which road he took either. Not only 
that, he’s smart; wherever he gets to, he’ll cover his tracks 
mighty well, if I’m any judge. It’s a good chance he might 
get clean away if you go tearing up the road after him and 
Clint spreads this story all over his paper. But suppose we 
fetched him back of his own accord.” 

His glance met Corby’s. The district attorney's impatient 
frown relaxed under the level look. ‘‘Go on, Eb. How you 
going to work it?” 


‘*Step one side, Mr. 


TRIKES me that we got a kind of advantage on More- 

land. He don’t know how much we know; he can't 
tell how long it took us to find out about C ‘aswell, nor what 
happened before that. Let’s suppose we gave him a chance 
to thin k the safest place for him was right here in Grimfield. 
My notion is that e’d come back quick as he could.” 

“ Aw " Grew began an impatient protest. 

But Corby checked him. ‘‘Go on,” he said again. “‘ How 
could we fix it, Eb?”’ 

“‘Easy, the way it looks to me. Vin had some trouble with 
that Eyetalian, Maretti, didn’t he? Heard only this morning 
that Maretti w was telling folks he’d kill Vin. And that’s an 
Eyetalian kind of knife too.’ 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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He stopped at an exclamation from Garvey. ‘Why, 

that’s Maretti’s knife,” Garvey stammered in sudden excite- 
ment. ‘‘I knew I’d seen it somewhere before I spotted it on 
Moreland’s desk, Maretti showed it to’me himself. That 
nick in the handle too—you’re dead right, Mr. Hallett. We 
can frame it up so that Moreland’s bound to think we're 
ooled.”” 
; ‘‘That’s my notion,” said Hallett. ‘‘ Minute he hears that 
we've got Maretti locked up he’s bound to see that he’d bet- 
ter get back here, so folks won’t wonder where he’s gone, 
and why. And the minute he comes re 

‘Something in it, at that.” Even Grew was impressed. 
“And we can chase him just the same—get the wires busy, 
on the quiet. -It’s the safest play, all around.” He made a 
saluting gesture toward Hallett. ‘My hat’s off to you.” 


‘VS might send around and ey up Maretti, first off,” 
said Corby. ‘‘Won’t be such a bad notion to have him 
locked up, anyhow; he’s out on bail and apt to jump it any 
minute. And, Clint, you can work up some kind of a yarn 
that'll hold water for a day or two.” 

‘Leave it to me.’’ Garvey’s muddy eyes lightened. ‘I 
know just how to work it so that Moreland’ll swallow it 
whole.” 

He went out, the sound of his running steps booming back 
through the empty corridor. The sheriff followed him. 

Corby turned to Breen as the doctor took up’ his hat. 
“Like to have you wait till Doctor Cooper gets here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Two heads work better than one.” 

Breen glanced at his watch. ‘‘I ought to be getting back,”’ 
he said. ‘Cooper can’t use any help on a job like this. I’ve 
got some patients up at the hospital that I don’t like to 
leave any longer. You can telephone if you need me.”’ 

Corby nodded as- 
sent, and Breen left 
the two older men to- 
gether. When the 
sound of his steps had 
died away the lawyer 
spoke in a lowered, 
confidential tone: 

“T backed you up, 

Eb, but I wasn’t sure 
which way of it you 
wanted. If you aimed 
to give the boy a 
chance to get off I 
wouldn’t wonder if 
you overdid it. This 
notion of yours might 
fetch him back.” 

Eben Hallett did 
not answer at once. 
He stood looking 
down at the sprawled 
figure on the bench, 
his spare, straight 
body held erect, his 
sunken cheeks drawn 
tightly over the harsh 
angles of his jaws. 
“Guess hewon’t come 
back, Frank. Acted 
foolish, most ways, 
but he ain’t fool 
enough for that.”’ 


VIII 


HE five men who 
sat on tilted 
chairs just inside the 
doorway of Kilmer’s 
garage lifted careless 
glances at the shabby 
peddler’s truck that 
shuffled in under the 
muddy light. Kilmer 
rose and approached 
the man who climbed 
down from the seat. 
‘*Storage?’’ he 
asked sullenly. 

“Overnight, that’s 
all.”’ The peddler 
limbered cramped 
nuscles, ‘‘Where’sa 
good cheap place to 
eat and sleep? I’m 
about done up.” 

“We close at nine,” 
said Kilmer, ‘and 
we don’t open till 
eight. Better go on 
down the street, if 
you want an early 
start in the morning.”’ 

“I don’t. Eight 
suits me. Wouldn’t 
drive another foot for 
a farm, Where'd you say I could eat?’ Kilmer pointed 
sulkily, and the peddler shuffled away. 

One of the other men spoke between sly motionless lips: 
‘Ought to have turned him down, Al.” 

“Yes, and have him wondering why I don’t want his 
money, with my floor half empty!” Kilmer was irritated. 
‘Il take enough chances, the way it is.”’ 

‘Yes, you do.” A third lounger chuckled. “If there’s any 
softer end of this graft than yours, I’d like to hop to it. A 
cut in the coin, and not a thing to do for it but keep your 
face shut,” 
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“Can it, can it.” The man at the wall spoke with a glint 
of authority. ‘‘What’s the time, Al? We'd ought to be get- 
ting the office any minute.” 

“Quarter to nine. No hurry.’’ Kilmer went to the door 
and glanced down the street. ‘Guess he’s coming now.” 

There was an instant stir; chairs clicked down on the con- 
crete and feet scuffled toward the door as a car stopped and 
a voice spoke above the mutter of the engine: 

“Caswell’s bumped off. On the level—knifed clean 
through the heart. You boys pile into your boat and go up 
the lake road—get Moreland, if you find him, see? If you 
don’t, drift back and stick around. We've pinched a wop for 
a plant, but it was Moreland did it. I’m taking the pike 
south, on the chance he went that way, but it’s a good bet 
he’d head for the line. You know what to do if you get him.”’ 

Gears clashed and the roar of an open cut-out floated 
back. -A moment later a big touring car rolled out of the 
garage with four men in it. Kilmer, left behind, proceeded 
to lock up the place. He paid no attention to the battered 


little truck that the peddler had left behind. 


Jake Stoner stopped his car at the back of the dim plat- 
form behind the Junction station. ‘‘ You got five minutes’ 
leeway,” he announced. ‘“I’d ought to charge you extry, 
keepin’ me waitin’ around ’most half an hour an’ hen drivin’ 
like fury.” 


‘‘MORELAND’S PINCHED. HE’S AT THE JAIL, AND HE HASN’T HAD A CHANCE TO DO ANY TALKING” 


‘You get double pay,” Moreland told him. “Go in and 
buy me a ticket, will you, and have them flag the train. 
Here’s the money.” 

“Why don’t you buy it yourself?’’ 

‘Because I’m making this trip as quiet as I can, and I'd 
rather the agent in there didn’t see me.’’ Moreland insisted 
impatiently: ‘Goon, Jake. There’s just about time to get 
the signals set.”’ 

Stoner took the bills and obeyed. He came back presently 
with a ticket; the station agent slouched out to hang his 
signal lanterns. 
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Stoner thrust head and shoulders into the car. ‘Here you 
be. Say, suppose I git ast if I druv you up here, Doug— 
want me to say so?”’ 

“T wish you wouldn't, Jake.” 

“Wuth extry, if I got to lie,”’ said Stoner. ‘“‘ Didn’t stip’- 
late to do no lyin’.”’ 

“All right. I'll pay you another ten to forget you've seen 
me tonight. That suit you?” 

Stoner pocketed the bill. ‘‘Guess it’s enough, seein’ 't I 
ain’t goin’ back to Grimfield till tomorrow ni ht, anyhow,”’, 
he chuckled. ‘‘Long ’s I’m so closet up to the line I guess 
maybe I’ll keep on and see if I can git past them Whitecaps 
this once. Liv’ry business ain’t what it was, Doug.” 

Moreland waited till the long train had jarred to a stand- 
still before he ran across the dimness of the platform and 
climbed aboard. As the wheels groaned into motion he saw 
Stoner’s headlight move on toward the north; perhaps a 
mile southward he happened to glance out of his berth win- 
dow at another car, headed north and running very fast. 
He fancied that the men on the front seat were clad and 
masked in white. He laughed bitterly. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee must be at work again. 


IX 


R. GUSTAFSEN’S waxy face wore a look of patient 

suffering, but his violin continued to produce a succes- 
sion of sounds which, Charley Peterson informed a cockeyed : 
world, was,some jazz. 

Charley’s boot heels provided an appropriate accompani- 
ment on the bared floor of the parlor, whereon Bill Fraser, 
having secured priority in the matter by his first flop of 
Mr. Peterson’s dice, demonstrated, with Agatha Warren’s 
assistance, footwork of a truly extraordinary finesse. 

Hannah Galway, 
her rocking-chair 
creaking rhythmi- 
cally, seemed una- 
ware of the tumult. 
Her plump face was 
placidly rapt above 
the third chapter of a 
romance that more 
than justified its title 
of The Indigo Stain. 
The jangling alarum 
of the old-fashioned 
bell pull interrupted 
these after-supper 
diversions. Agatha 
Warren motioned to 
Hannah to keep her 
seat, and, disengaging 
herself from Bill Fras- 
er’s embrace, went 
to the door. 

She drew back a 
step at the sight of 
Netty Tole’s face in 
the stingy light of the 
gas jet in the hall. 
Netty came in, her 
rubber soles making 
no sound. She was 
paler than usual; her 
hair and brows and 
lashes were almost 
scarlet against the 
dead-white of her 
skin, and her lips were 
pressed together in a 
gray straight line. 
She wore her nurse’s 
garb of crisp starched 
white, without hat or 
wrap, but she carried 
a small black-leather 
handbag, holding it 
before her in both 


hands. 


“T’D LIKE to see 

Mr.— Moreland.” 
She spoke with an 
evident effort, her 
voice harsh as if with 
strain. 

‘‘I’m sorry; he 
hasn’t come in yet.”’ 
Agatha’s tone was 
sympathetic. ‘I 
think you could reach 
him at his office if it’s 
important.” 

‘‘Important!’’ 
Netty Tole made a 
sound that was like a 
laugh. ‘I guess you 
don’t know Vin Cas- 
well’s killed.” 

“Killed?” Agatha stared blankly at the bloodless face. 
““When—how?” 

“Tony Maretti killed him just now, at the courthouse.” 
The voice kept to the one flat note. “‘It’strue; Doctor Breen 
was there; they’ve caught— Maretti. He’s locked up at the 
jail. You don’t know where I can find Mr. Moreland?” 

“Why, I should think he’d be at the jail or at the court- 
house. This man Maretti—I think he’s been a client of Mr. 
Moreland’s, hasn’t he? He'd probably send for him.” 

“T guess he would.” Netty Tole moved her head slowly in 
affirmation. “I'll go there and see.” 











She turned quickly and went out; the soundless step made 
Agatha think, remotely, of a cat that steals up unperceived 
to launch its spring. She came back to the group in the 

a with her news. Old Hannah’s magazine dropped to 
er lap. 

“You don’t say!”” She thrust her spectacles above her 
brows. ‘‘Who done it—do they know?” 

Agatha told her. A mild disappointment revealed itself in 
the serenity of Hannah’s face. “I was kind of hoping they 
didn’t know. It'd be interesting to have a real murder 
myst’ry right here in Grimfield. Who told you, Agatha?” 

“Netty; she wants to find Douglas.” 


““CSAY why she was looking for him?’’ Hannah sat up 

straight, and the habitual deliberation of her speech 
was wanting. ‘‘Netty Tole set a sight of store by Vin Cas- 
well; kind of funny she’d want Douglas.”’ 

Agatha started. ‘‘She sounde@;queer—I wonder—surely 
she couldn’t think that Douglas h@d-anything to do with it!” 

“‘T guess Netty might get just-that notion.’’” Hannah was 
on her feet now. ‘‘ Douglas stood up for this Eyetalian 
against Vin Caswell, and Netty—you didn’t tell her where 
to find Douglas, did you?”’ 

“I did. And if she finds him—she looked as if r 
Agatha’s hand dropped on Bill Fraser’s arm. “Billy, take 
me to the jail; get your car, quick. I’ve got to warn him.” 

Fraser and Peterson clumped out after her. The rickety 
little car sagged under their combined weight, byt it darted 
away with a noble burst of speed. As they reached the 
corner of the square Agatha saw Netty Tole running along 
the sidewalk. 

Sugden, the night guard at the jail, met them at the door, 
a frowzy man, his face dark with the short stubble of a two- 
day beard, one thumb caught in the armhole of a dirty vest. 

_“‘Who? Moreland?” He paused for a formality having 
to do with the chewing tobacco that made a bulge in his 
cheek. ‘‘ Naw, he ain’t been near here. The 
wop’s been yellin’ blue murder for him too.” 

“If he comes here please tell him de 
Agatha disliked the slant of the man’s mean 
eyes. She stopped. ‘‘ Never mind. I'll find 
him myself.” 

She ran down the steps and across the 
street to the courthouse, where a little knot of 
bystanders stood about the entrance, denied 
admittance by a sheriff’s deputy stationed in 
the doorway. He shook his head at Agatha’s 
question. 

“He ain’t in there anyhow. Nobody in 
there, only Corby and Hallett and the doctor. 
Orders is ’t nobody gets in.” 

“Can you ask Mr. Hallett to come out 
here fora moment? It’s very important and 
I. know he will. Tell him it’s Miss Warren.” 

The deputy considered briefly and sur- 
rendered. He came back after a minute. 
‘‘He wants you should come in, but you 
better: go round to the front door, so this 
gang don’t see you. I'll be around to let 
you in.” 

Agatha nodded and left him. At the main 
entrance of the building he admitted her, but 
would not let her escort pass. Bill and Char- 
ley waited on:the steps, and Agatha followed 
the deputy back through the dimness of the 
echoing corridor to Corby’s office, where Eben 
Hallett waited for her just outside the door. 

“Know where Doug Moreland is?”” He 
spoke in a quick whisper before she could ask 
the question herself. His brows relaxed a 
little at her answer. ‘‘Guess he’s got a start 
anyway,” he said, relief in his voice. ‘If he 
does turn up tell him to get away quick and 
quiet.” 

Agatha stared. 
earth should he?” 

Hallett stooped. ‘He'll know why, I 
guess. And he isn’t apt to show up anyhow. 
Must be twenty miles away by now, if it was 
him I heard starting that car outside.” 

Agatha interrupted the’ speech. ‘You 
mean that you think he was mixed up in it?”’ 








““Get away? Why on 


“C\H-H-H!”’ Her voice had risen toa carry- 
ing note and he glanced apprehensively 

along the hall. ‘It was Doug that did it, 
Agatha. They know it wasn’t this Eyetalian; 
they arrested him just to make Doug think it 
was safe to come back, in case they couldn’t 
ketch him before he got off, but they all know 
it was Doug.” 

Agatha laughed shortly. ‘‘ What nonsense! 
You know better than to think that he’d <i 

“Tt ain’t a case of thinking,’”’ he cut in. 
“He did it, all right.”” He told her briefly the 
details of the crime. She listened impatiently. 

“Then nobody saw him do it? You're all 
just guessing ?”’ 

“It couldn’t be anybody else, Agatha,’’ he 
argued. 

“Tm going in there myself,” she announced abruptly. “I’m 
going to see.”” She was past him before he could bar the way. 

Corby and Doctor Cooper raised startled disapproving 
faces. Behind them, on the bench, she saw Vincent Caswell’s 
body, and the sight, for an instant, weakened her determina- 
tion, but she set herself against the faintness that turned her 
sick and giddy. 

“You needn’t tell me I shouldn’t be here,”’ she said quietly. 
“T’m here, and that’s an end of that. I want to know the 
truth about all this at first hand, and I’m going to know it.” 





AN UNINTELLIGIBLE SENTENCE, 
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“It’s my job, Agatha,’’ Corby spoke gently. ‘‘You can 
trust me to do it, I guess.” 

“It’s because I can’t that I’m going to stay till I find out,” 
she told him. ‘I don’t trust the judgment of any man who 
thinks that Douglas Moreland’sa murderer. It’s too—silly.” 

“‘T don’t blame you for not wanting to believe it.’’ Corby 
kept between her and the bench. “But the facts iM 

“T know. I’ve heard that word before. It’s a man’s 
word—facts and evidence and proof. I’ve got something 
better; I’ve got knowledge. You've got it, too—all of you; 
but you won’t believe it because your facts seem to contradict 
it. You know Douglas isn’t a coward or a murderer, but 
you'll let appearances—not facts—tell you what he is.” 

“I know how you feel, Agatha. But you’ll have to leave 
this job to us; we'll take care of Moreland’s rights—and this 
isn’t the place for you.” 

“‘Let’s not waste time arguing about that. I’m here, and 
I’m going to the bottom of this myself.”’ She forced herself 
to move toward the bench. ‘You say that it must have 
been Douglas because nobody else had a chance to do it. 
Didn’t Caswell have a chance to do it himself? Couldn’t it 
be suicide?”’ 

“‘ Absolutely impossible.’’ Cooper spoke positively. ‘‘ You 
can see for yourself that he couldn’t have done it.” He 
pointed; again Agatha fought back a wave of faintness. ‘‘It 
was done from a little behind him, and by somebody else.” 

“Then somebody came in and killed him after Douglas 
had gone—somebody who owned the knife.” 

“‘The door was latched on the inside,” Corby said. ‘ No- 
body could have come in; it closes with quite a bit of noise, 
and it closed only once; we all heard that. The knife’s 
identified as Maretti’s, but it was seen on Moreland’s desk 
this morning. Marettisays Moreland got it from him today. 
I’m sorry, Agatha, but you might as well face the facts.” 

“That's all I ask—a chance to face them and tell them 
that they lie.’’ She glanced about the room quickly. There 








HER LIPS TIGHTENED AS SHE CAUGHT THE NAME OF MORELAND FROM 


was no place where a man might have hidden; the walls 
were solid and bare, the furniture would have afforded no 
possible cover. ‘‘Somebody could have come in as Douglas 
went out,’’ she declared. ‘‘Somebody passed him right in 
the doorway, killed Caswell before it closed—perhaps they 
were standing so that it couldn’t close—and then went out 
after uy That’s one way that agrees with all your facts, 
isn’t it?”’ 
She saw Corby and Hallett exchange startled glances. 

“See! Your factscan tell more than one story, can’t they?”’ 


ANOTHER WORD WAS AUDIBLE—JAIL 
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“Tf that was the way of it why has Moreland run away? 
If he passed somebody in the doorway—and it’s conceivable 
he did—why isn’t he here so that we can ask him who it 
was?’’ Corby slanted his bald head. Eben Hallett’s face 
lost the look of relief it had worn; he wagged his head dismally, 

Suddenly Agatha saw light. “I think I know where he’s 
gone and why.” She laughed shortly. ‘‘He’s gone to New 
York; he’s driven up to the Junction in a hired car to catch | 
the express. And the reason he’s done it is that he believes 
in facts as blindly as you do. He has a set of them himself — 
facts that prove Mr. Hallett robbed his uncle. He’s gone to 
New York to get some more evidence; and he'll get it too, 
I’ve no doubt. When a man wants to prove something he can 
always find some precious fact to help him believe it.” 


HERE was a silence. Eben Hallett’s formidable under- 
jaw sagged and retreated; his shrewd eyes were wice 
and blank. 

“He laughed at me because I snapped my fingers at his 
facts, because I told him that I knew Mr. Hallett wasn’t a 
thief. I suppose when he comes back he’ll believe that you 
two are together in some scheme to get rid of him; and he’ll 
have a few more facts to give color to the notion too.” 

“If he comes back we’ll be able to ask him whether he 
passed anybody in the door,” said Corby after another silence, 
“But I don’t think he’ll come.” 

Agatha laughed. “I know he will. You've taken the surest 
way of bringing him back without even waiting over a train, 
He'll read about this in the morning papers—Clint Garvey 
will telegraph it down, you can be sure—and he'll take the 
first train back here to see that Tony Maretti gets a square 
deal.” 

She turned back to the bench. Her eyes traveled swiftly 
over the thing that was an affront to every nerve in her, but 
she was as aloof now, as unmoved as Cooper himself. 

“There’s something wrong about the mouth, isn’t there?” 

“‘We suppose that—that whoever killed © 
him pressed his free hand against his mouth— 
hard enough to break the skin and leave a 
slight bruise. Otherwise he might have man- — 
aged a cry, even after he’d been stabbed.” 
Cooper spoke professionally. 

“‘And the inside of his hand is fs 

“Yes. He probably got it up to the wound 
just as he died. Death wouldn’t be quite 
instantaneous, you see.” 

“But it hasn’t bled very much, has it?” 
Still her voice was even, hard, as if she had 
been discussing a lay figure. 

Cooper frowned. ‘‘That’s true. I don’t 
see where that blood on his hand came from, 
unless he managed somehow to wound the 
other man. That’s the probable explana- 
tion.’’ 

“Then there will be a quarrel between some 
of these facts of yours, won’t there, when 
Douglas comes back and you can’t find that 
he’s been hurt?” 

She felt something under her shoe and 
stopped. Her fingers were tinged with red as 
they lifted a scrap of thin wet rubber. ‘‘ Where 
did this come from? And what is it?” 

Cooper took it from her; the other two 
men bent over it as he stretched it flat. 

“‘Curious; looks like a toy balloon or a 
squawker,’’ said Corby. ‘‘Burst—and that 
stuff looks like blood too.”’ 

“I'd say it was, offhand,” said Cooper. 
“Easy to make sure, of course. But what 
does the thing mean—that’s what interests 
me—what’s it doing here?” 

cn rubbed her fingers on her hand- 
kerchief. ‘It’s another fact, though, isn’t 
it? And where does it fit in your story?” 

“Or in yours, for that matter?’’ Corby 
looked up. 





“T HAVEN'T any story; I don’t know who 

killed him, or why or how. I just know 
that Douglas Moreland didn’t, and I’ve told 
you how and why I’m sure of that.” 

She went out. The three men exchanged 
sidewise consulting glances. 

Corby spoke. ‘If Doug Moreland wasn’t 
so deep in a hole I’d say he was in luck.” 

‘Guess he is.’’ Eben Hallett slowly stroked 
his jaws. ‘‘I ain’t ’s sure as I was about that 
hole, Frank.” 

“Tt’s all right for a girl to claim that facts 
don’t matter, but you and I can’t get away 
from ’em so easy.” 

“Frank, I don’t figure I want to get away 
from ’em. I’d like to get to 'em first. We 
ain’t—not yet.” 

The telephone bell rang. Corby answered 
it, impatiently at first, and then with an ex- 
cited eager attention. The other men drew 
close to the desk, attracted by the half- 
intelligible talk. Corby hung up the receiver 
and faced them soberly. 

‘“‘That was Dan Grew. Somebody's just phoned in from 
up beyond the Junction that the Whitecaps are out again 
and raising merry Ned this time. Went up the lake road 
going full tilt after Jake Stoner’s car, and started shooting 
just before they got to High Bluffs. Guess they must’ve 
hit Jake; anyway, the car went through the fence on that 
bad turn and dropped clear down to the lake. The farmer 
that telephoned Grew waited till the Whitecaps left and then 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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ARAMOUNT cuts another deep notch 
in entertainment records by announcing 
40 great Paramount Pictures at one stroke 
for the nation’s entertainment this Fall and 


Winter! 


Here are the outstanding hits of the 
season, full of the pith and juice of the most 
modern screen art. See and enjoy them as 


soon as you Can. 
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Paramount Picture you haven’t seen is a 
gold-mine of pleasure in store. The numer- 
ous great successes of the past created Para- 
mount’s great name, and are your guarantee 


_of equal delights to come. 


Thrills, joys and laughs are here aplenty, 
lighting the flame of merriment and hope 
whereonly theashes of monotonywere before! 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show 


And don’t forget that at any time any in town.” 


NEW PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“THE TEN coe os | gia ” 
Produced 
CECIL B. DE MILLE 
with 
Theodore Roberts Leatrice Joy 
Richard Dix Nita Naldi 
Rod La Rocque Estelle Taylor 
This production to be played at legitimate theatres 
during season 1924-25. 
Story by Jeanie Macpherson 
oh EYBRION in “MANHANDLED” 
LLAN DWAN Production. By Arthur 
Seiden. y Rad, by Frank W. Tuttle. 
Zane Grey’s 
“ WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND” 
An IRVIN WILLAT Production with Jack Holt, 
Kathlyn Williams, Noah Beery and Billie Dove. 
Screen play by George C. Hull and Victor Irvin. 


“ CHANGING HUSBANDS” 
With LEATRICE JOY 
Based on the story ‘‘Réles”’ by Elizabeth Alex- 
ander. Directed by Frank Urson and Paul Iribe. 
Supervised by C. B. De Mille. 


a VALENTINO i in 
“* Monsieur Beaucaire ” 
A SIDNEY OLCOTT Production. With Bebe 
Daniels, Lois Wilson, Doris Kenyon and Lowell 
Sherman. From the novel by Booth Tarkington 
and the play by Booth Tarkington and Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland. Screen play by Forrest 


Halsey. 

tN UNGUARDED WOMEN” ~ 
An ALAN CROSLAND Production. With Bebe 
Daniels, Richard Dix and Mary Astor. Based on 
the Saturday Evening Post story ‘“‘Face’’ by 
Lucy Stone Terrill. Adapted by James Creelman. 


“THE ENEMY SEX” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production. With Betty 
Compson. From the novel by Owen Johnson. 
Adapted by Walter Woods and Harvey Thew. 


POLA NEGRI in 
“THE PASSIONATE JOURNEY” 
A DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI Production. 
Based on a story by Sudermann, and the play by 
Edward Sheldon. Adapted by Paul 3 
“THE MOUNTEBANK” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production with Ernest 
Torrence and Anna Q. Nilsson. From the famous 
novel by Wm. J. Locke. Adapted by Willis Gold- 
beck and a Herne. 
HE COVERED WAGON” 
A JAMES lass Production with Ernest Tor- 
rence and Lois Wilson. By Emerson Hough. 
Adapted by Jack Cunningham. 
William Farnum in 
N WHO FIGHTS ALONE” 
E WORSLEY Production with 
i i . Based on ‘‘ The Miracle of Hate” 
by Willi Blacke and James Hamilton. 





Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


““SINNERS IN HEAVEN ” 
An ALAN CROSLAND Production with Bebe 
Daniels and Richard Dix. From the British prize 
novel by Clive Arden. Scenarioby JamesCreelman. 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S 
ALASKAN” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production. 


CECIL B. DE MILLE’S “ FEET OF CLAY” 
With Rod La Rocque, Vera Reynolds and Victor 
Varconi. Screen play by Beulah Marie Dix and 
Bertram Milhauser. From the novel by Mar- 
garetta = 


“OPEN ALL NIGHT” \ 
By Willis Goldbeck. With Adolphe Menjou, Ray- 
mond Griffith, Jetta Goudal, Viola Dana. Sug- 
gested by the ‘stories by Paul Morand. Directed 
by Paul Bern. 


GLORIA had in 
R LOVE STOR 
An ALLAN DWAN Production. Y Based on the 
story ‘‘ The Queen’s Love Story”’ by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Adapted by Frank W. Tuttle. 


MPTY HANDS” 
A VICTOR FLEMING Production with Jack 
Holt supported by Norma Shearer. From the 
story by Arthur Stringer. 


BETTY COMPSON in “THE FEMALE” 


A SAM WOOD Production. From the Cynthia 
Stockley story ‘‘ Dalla, the Lion Cub.” 


“THE FAST SET” 
WILLIAM de MILLE’S Production with Betty 
Compson, Adolphe Menjou and Huntley Gordon. 
Screen play by Clara Beranger from the famous 
New York stage success by Frederick Lonsdale. 


BEBE DANIELS in “WILD MOMENTS ” 
Based on “Clark’s Field’? by Robert Herrick. 
An ALAN CROSLAND Production. 


POLA NEGRI in ERNST LUBITSCH’S 
** Forbidden Paradise ”’ 
With Rod La Rocque. Based on “The Czarina”’ 
by Melchior Lengyel and Lagos Biro. 


“THE STORY WITHOUT A NAME” 
An IRVIN WILLAT Production. Photoplay 
Magazine’s Prize Title Story by Arthur Stringer. 
With Agnes Ayres and Antonio Moreno. 


Glenn Hunter in 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 
A james CRUZE Production with Viola Dana. 
From the story by Harry Leon Wilson and the 
play by G. S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“WHISPERING MEN” 
By Booth Tarkington. Directed by 
Victor Heerman. 


AGNES GYRES in ely GOODS” 
By Sophie K: Directed by Paul Bern. 


THE GOLDEN BED” 
CECIL B. DE MILLE’S Production with Rod 
La Rocque, Vera Reynolds and Victor Varconi. 
Screen play by Jeanie Macpherson. Based on the 
novel fe Wallace Irwin. 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO i in Rex Beach’s 
A Sainted Devil” 
A JOSEPH HENABERY Production. 


RICHARD DIX in “ HEADLINES” 
Directed by Paul Sloane. Supervised by Forrest 


Halsey. Adapted from ‘‘THE JUNGLE LAW”, 


by I. A. R. Wylie. 


“ARGENTINE LOVE” 
An ALLAN DWAN Production with Bebe Daniels 
and Ricardo Cortez. By Vicente Blasco Ibajfiez. 


“ THE CAFE OF FALLEN ANGELS” 

A JAMES CRUZE Production by Leroy Scott, 
BETTY COMPSON in 
“*The Beautiful Adventuress”’ Ds 
From “‘ The Heart of a Thief’’ by Paul Armstrong. 
“PETER PAN” 
James M. Barrie’s Immortal Story. AHERBERT 
BRENON Production. Director assisted by Roy 
Pomeroy. 


Zane Grey’s ““THE BORDER LEGION” 
A VICTOR FLEMING Production with Antonio 


Moreno. 

*“NORTH OF 36” 
An IRVIN WILLAT Production with Ernest 
Torrence, Jack Holt, Jacqueline Logan, Noah 
Beery and Tully Marshall. By Emerson Hough, 
author of “‘The Covered Wagon.” 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“TONGUES OF FLAME” 
By Peter Clark Macfarlane. Directed by Victor 
Fleming. 


BEBE DANIELS in 
“MISS BLUEBEARD” 
From the famous New York stage success by 
Avery eres and Gabriel Dregely. Directed 
by Frank Tuttle 
wis Ake DIX in “‘MANHATTAN” 

An R. H. BURNSIDE Production. From “The 
Definite Object” o Jeffrey Farnol. 


GLORIA SWANSON in C) 

“WAGES OF rie = 
By Percival Wren. An ALLAN DWAN Pro- 
duction. 
AGNES AYRES in “PLAYTHINGS OF FIRE” 
Directed by Frank Urson and Paul Iribe. By 
Forrest Halsey 

POLA NEGRI in “A WOMAN SCORNED” 
A DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI Production. 
Based on a story by P. P. Sheehan and play by 
Owen Davis. 
William de Mille’s 
“ LOCKED DOORS” 

By Clara Beranger. 
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Bi a le Bob". This exclusive cote, designed by ” of 
ork's lead hairdressers w he supervision of 
" ident 4 Hi he, arnomaunany f famous artist 
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Quick- 


Rinsing! 
—for lovely, lustrous hair 


EN the last, sticky little 

bits of soap cling to the 

roots of the hair they kill the lus- 
tre and actually endanger the life 


and vitality of the hair. 


The rinse is the vital part of any 


shampoo—ask your hairdresser. 


Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is 
quick-rinsing. Its creamy white banks of 
lather quickly rinse away, taking dirt and 
excess grease and leaving the hair glori- 


ously soft and beautiful. 


Before dressing your hair wash it with 
Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, the 
healthful, quick-rinsing preparation that 
preserves the sheen and delicate high- 
lights of thehair in all its original splendor. 


Ask your druggist for a 50c bottle of 


genuine quick-rinsing Caroco Cocoanut 












Oil Shampoo, and treat your hair to a 
real shampoo tonight. 
(For a delightfully soft, smooth, white skin use CAROCO 
‘ocoanut Almond Cream— soc a bottle) 
CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. 
a 4, 
a See em 1 
COCOANUT on Caroco Lasoratorizs, Union, $.C. | 
SHAMPOO Please send me your new booklet, y 
“Correct Coiffures for Every Occa- ! 
t sion,” at no cost to me. | 
' Name a a a ae 
Address. ae | 
(For-sample of Caroco enclose roc) ! 
(LHJ A4) : 
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%Caroco Cocoanut Oil 
Housekeeping Bureau of 
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‘enietion SO each 








‘ and she had paid five dol- 


~ face. 





fluted innuendo. She stirred the depths of 
him profoundly. He could have struck her, 
cursed her. 

With a control beyond his years he held 
himself together. She was his mother. 

At last, scooped empty like a gutted fish, he 
threw the three dollars at her and left her, 
using his last strength to make his protest; 
then charged head foremost out of the house, 
slamming the door. 

Mrs. Costa sat, looked tenderly at the 
three dollars. She sang softly an endless 
tune, a scrap of an old Portuguese chant she 
had brought from the Azores when she had 
come to this Cape Cod fishing village. It was 
her chant of triumph. 

At last, very cautiously, looking about her 
with sly glances, she arose. She walked 
lightly across the sitting room, through the 
kitchen, into her bedroom. There 
in a secret place, with a swift, guilty 
gesture, she hid her three dollars. 

Three dollars! It was more than 
she had hoped. Nineteen dollars 
and sixty-nine cents in this hidden 
place! She put the box away and 
sat down soberly with her mending 
basket. 

That money meant a new parlor 
carpet—twenty dollars! Not a 
very big carpet, a carpet 
little shopworn. It was be- 
ing held for her in Judson’s, 





lars on it. There had been 
no sum too small to save. 
A forgotten penny left by a 
child had gone into this 
hoard; the price of a post- 
age stamp; ten and fifteen 
cents—the difference she 
had made by bargaining at a vegetable 
man’s cart; the extra dollars extorted from 
Jim; the time she should have had the 
cough medicine and saved the money, taking 
a dark liquid of her own concoction to de- 
ceive the children. Even the withholding 
of movie money as punishment swelled the 
savings. 


HE had won her carpet in the face of poor 
fishing, held-up wages. Even in spite of 
ten dollars she had had-to send to one of 
the boys, she had her carpet. She had been 
months about it. Self-denial, trickery, diplo- 
macy, all the faults and virtues of women 
were woven in the fabric of that carpet. Now 
let the married sons’ wives turn up their 
noses! 

Now let Agnes say how shabby the house 
looked! The conquest of the carpet was hers. 
It had not paused while she and Agnes fought. 
Nothing had stopped Corona Costa. There 
was clear space ahead in the troubled waters 
of life, an ambition fulfilled, immense diffi- 
culties overcome. 

A sudden fear gripped her. ‘Oh, I hope 
nothing happens. Dear God, don’t let noth- 
ing happen.” 

The fair sky was darkened with fear of 
sickness—sudden unexpected debt. What if 
one of the children was short of their insur- 
ance money? “T’ll get the carpet today,’’ she 
thought. “He’ll trust me them few cents. I 
won’t let nothing happen.” 

Mrs. Costa was so appeased by the 
thought of the parlor carpet that she threw 
no taunt at Agnes when she came in. She 
didn’t even ask her if she’d seen Louis. 
Agnes took up her mending. Her mother 
glanced at the girl—a swift, scrutinizing 
look. Something had happened. Agnes’ ex- 
pectant joy was gone. She wasa dumb thing, 
stricken mute. She was a blind thing, her 
eyes gouged out. She was suffering, but she 
didn’t speak. 

The next day it was the same, and the next. 
Mrs. Costa waited for the answer of this 
mystery, disquieted and watchful, waiting to 
know what had quenched Agnes’ joy. When 
she looked at the quiet girl, it was as though 
a knife pierced through her. What she saw 
was Agnes’ youth dying before her eyes. 


HE answer came with Jim the next night. 

He was still sore at the loss of his three 

dollars, and enjoyed the discomfiture of 
others. 

“Hey!” he threw at his sister. “You lost 


“your beau?” 


A deep, beautiful red mounted to Agnes’ 
“*A beau!” she.said-bitterly. ‘When 
did I have a beau? I can’t have a beau.” 

“You can’t have a beau? What about 
Louis Donnell? What about him?” 








(onquest 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T can’t have a beau,” Agnes repeated. 
“A beau comes to your house; he sees your 
folks. Can I have a feller at my house?” 

“There you go,” cried her mother. It 
seemed then as if the peace of the whole 
world were blown to atoms by Mrs. Costa’s 
fury. Red anger was unleashed in her as she 
cried: “There you go, blaming everything 
on me. I might let her have boys hanging 
around! Boys at her age, taking her places, 
making a laugh on her. Look at her blaming 
me, blaming me because I look after her. Look 
at her, pa.” Captain Costa raised his head 
slowly, glared at his fighting women, 
and said nothing, but resumed his 
own occupation mending a bit of 
gear. 

Artfully Mrs. Costa tried to en- 
mesh her husband ina fight. “You 
got the right to stand 
up for me, pa. You got 
a right. You’d let her 
go—at her age! And 
she blames me, me.”’ 
Her hand hit her bosom. 


OMETHING in her 
tone shook Captain 
Costa from his aloofness. 
He bellowed into the 
racket: ‘‘Stop your 
mouths, all of you.” 
Everyone was talking. 


The high, excited at- * 


mosphere pierced 
through the surface of Agnes’ melancholy. 
She wept excitedly and excitedly she told her 
wrongs, turning to Elena, who had dropped 
in on her way from the store. 

“Not another girl but me,” Agnes 
mourned; “not one but can see her feller at 
her house. The high-school girls, even little 
girls can have their company home.” 

All the children turned their heads and 
looked at their mother. They nodded. As- 
sent was with Agnes. 

Into the silence Mrs. Costa spoke, each 
word dropping like a stone into a quiet sea. 
“T’ve done the best I know,” she uttered. It 
might have been her epitaph. 

They were appalled by the sudden quiet 
of their hot-tempered mother. They had no 
answer. One after another they left the 
room; life ebbed away from Corona Costa, 
leaving her alone, stranded in solitude high 
above the welter of life that usually sur- 
rounded her. 

Her mouth drawn in a firm line she sewed 
busily, but doubt invaded her. Her needle 
slackened. She looked out of the window. 

Louis Donnell was passing with Edith 
Peri. The Peri girl was laughing. 

Sudden, unexpected anger invaded Corona 
Costa and gushed through all her veins. 
That girl and Louis Donnell—after her 
Agnes! She might have been Agnes herself, 
so keen was the anguish which she felt. She 
could not bear that the boy who had seemed 
to care for her daughter should so swiftly 
turn to another. Something deeper than her 
desire to keep her youngest girl young and 
dependent stirred in her. 


ER children must maintain their race; 

they must prevail; her boys must be 
strong men, able to work. Her daughters 
must be beautiful women and prevail over 
other women, and marry husbands who were 
strong as her sons. She felt this in the bones 
and blood and gristle of her—and she could 
not put it into words. She could only scorn 
the Peri girl, walking down the street with 
her daughter’s sweetheart. 

Suddenly the hand of the clock of time 
was turned backward, when Corona Costa 
was seventeen and they wouldn’t let her 

“pa.”” How she had ridden over them 
all! Her love was stronger than their wills. 
She had known what she wanted. She had 
had what she wanted. 

Her thoughts were broken by her oldest 
son, back from Gloucester. ‘Hello, ma,” he 
called, “where’s the cake?” 

At sight of him, tears began to gather in 
her deep eyes. “I’ve hid it under the bed in 
the cake box, Joe,” she faltered. 

He got himself a huge piece and sat down 

ite her. “’S matter with you?” he in- 
, his mouth crammed with cake. 


The dam of her emotions broke. Weeping 
bitterly, rocking back and forth, she told him 
her confused story. Long self-justification | 
“You'll be up against this soon, Joe my boy,” 
she sobbed, “not many years before your 
Marion’ll be like my Agnes. W’at’ll you do 
then, boy? I see you leavin’ her run the 
streets, boy. You’ll be worse ’an pa.” 

He licked the frosting from his large cal- 
loused fingers. “I’ve seen worse fellers than 
Louis Donnell.” He slapped her shoulder with 
resounding smack. ‘Cheer up, ma,” ne ad- 
vised. “You always carry on when the girls 
grow up,” he steadied her. 

“T got some more cake hid in another box 
to the pantry,” she sobbed out, “some cup 
cakes hid to the pantry. Be sure when you 
take ’em, you put ’em back. I ain’ goin’ to 
aig them devils Jason nor John find ’em. 

o, sir!” 


S HE ate, a look of cunning, swift as the 

shadow of a bird’s wing, flickered over 

his mother’s face. “How’d you make out, 
Joe?” she asked, still weeping. 

“Not so bad, ma.’ 

“T’m painting the room, Joe. This room 
needs curtains. How’m I going to get ’em? 
You know what your brother mek las’ 
month—only forty-three dollars. Your 
brother Jimmie mek las’ month forty-three 
dollars. How’m I going to live? How’m I 
going to keep things?” 

He put his hand to his pocket and handed 
her five dollars. No word passed between 
them. It was their common secret that he 
gave her money from time to time, and that 
his wife didn’t know. 

“Cheer up, ma,”’ he grinned. “Take Agnes 
to the dance and fix things up with Louis.” 
He strode leisurely from the room, a man 
great in his own way, master of his own 
world. 

She sat thinking, while her needle went in 
and out over and under through the endless 
pile of socks. Agnes came back; she sat 
down quietly; she was pale. It was going 
hard with her. Past the window went Louis 
Donnell and the Peri girl again. Neither 
Agnes nor Corona spoke. They seemed as 
though under some spell, weaving their 
needles in and out in the holes of sock and 
stocking. Neither of them spoke, but all the 
color went from Agnes’ face, and Mrs. Costa 
could have cried aloud in her pain. 

“You want to go to the dance, Agnes?” 
she ventured. 

“Yes, ma.” Agnes answered obediently. 


WAS as if she had been asked if she 
wanted to go to church. Usually when her 
mother permitted her to go to dance, she 
couldn’t keep her feet still, as though she al- 
ready heard music. How quiet she was; how 
little she cared today! 

“You want to go down to Mamie’s?” 

“Yes, ma’’; and she was gone swiftly; any- 
thing to get away, anything so that she didn’t 
have to face her brother’s mocking ‘“ You 
lost your beau!” 

Corona Costa was alone again. She was a 
mighty battleground. She could not let this 
child go—she couldn’t. Yet she couldn’t let 
her suffer; she couldn’t let the pride of her 
race be assailed. 

Her conflicting passions made her feel ill 
and weak. She walked restlessly to the 
kitchen window which looked out on the 
bay. Dark clouds were scudding in. Fishing 
boats were making for cover from around the 
Point. The hulls of the boats were dark, their 
sails were yellow with the sun. 

As she looked at the gathering storm a ter- 
rible fight tore Corona Costa apart. She 
could not surrender her daughter; her race 
must go on. 

Outside everything had become still. The 
wind no longer blew. The world held its 
breath. In the midst of this silent, menacing 
world, something gave within Corona Costa’s 
heart. A monstrous, incredible thought 
coursed through her mind. She saw Canton 
crépe with its mellow color, not orange, and 
yet not the color of the ripe inside of 
melons—an exotic color, indescribable, but 
suited to Agnes. 

“Tf she’d on that dress, she’d knock their 
eyes out,” thought Mrs. Costa. ‘Who'd 
look at no one else if my Agnes had on that 
dress to the dance.” 

It was mad as the visions of delirium. She 
remembered Agnes’ white stockings and sil- 
ver slippers, which the girl had bought with 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Clothes, linen and floor are apt to suffer from 
Baby’s friendly attack at meals. But not for long! 


With Fels-Naptha handy, mother knows that no 
permanent damage is done. The real naptha in 4 
Fels-Naptha quickly dissolves greasy milk stains 
when the linens are soaked in the sudsy water, or 
when a thick suds of Fels-Naptha is rubbed on the 
rugs to remove the spots. 


Fels-Naptha is a very real help in cutting down the 
hard work of washing rompers, woolens and diapers. 
It gives them that deep Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 
And thoroughly clean clothes are healthful. 
Fels-Naptha removes the cause of irritation to the 
tender skin. 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha in 
anybody’s home. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blending of splendid soap and real naptha that gives 
you such extraordinary benefits. 
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Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer today, and “ scape) FELS-NaPtna 


enjoy Fels-Naptha Cleanliness ! 3 eal ' a, 
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PROVE Fels-Naptha’s wonderful cleaning 
ability. Send 2¢ in stamps for sam- 
ple bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 





: “3 ; The original and genuine naptha soap 

Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


FELS-NAPTHA | 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR °%itin* 












“Who 1s she?” 


asks the stag line 
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Learn now the simple secret of her charm; 
THEN—attain it in this way 


We study her, this girl who seems to make wallflowers of us all. 
Is she clever? Is she brilliant? We feign indifference to hide 
the envy we feel. Yet—to be in her place if only for an hour! 


IHEREVER we go, there is always 

such a girl. She is no prettier, no wit- 
tier than hundreds of others that we've known. 
But hers the simple wisdom of attaining, 
then keeping that schoolgirl complexion— 
the charm that never fails. 

The means are simple, as millions will 
tell you, just soap and water; the balmy 
lather of palm and olive oils as scientifically 
saponified in Palmolive. 

Do this just to see what a 
single week will do 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. If you do, 
they clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 

Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both 
the washing and rinsing. If your skin is in- 
clined to dryness apply just a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Note carefully the name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is never sold unwrapped 


Do this regularly, and particularly before 
retiring. Watch the results. 


The world’s most simple 
beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 


days of Cleopatra have found beauty and charm. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt, oil and 
perspiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature 
will be kind to you. Your skin will be of fine 
texture. Your color will be good. Wrinkles 
will not be the problem as the years advance. 

Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of palm and olive oils, 
is the same as Palmolive. The Palmolive habit 
will keep that schoolgirl complexion. 

And it costs but 1oc the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Note the difference just one week makes. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else— give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 


Volume and 


efficiency produce 
25¢ quality 


for only 
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her own painstaking savings. She remem- 
bered the shimmering little scarf given to 
Agnes by her godmother. As if in the flesh 
she saw Agnes clothed in that dress. How 
wcll she knew how it should be made, for her 
own gift together with poverty had made her 
a dressmaker of skill. What couldn’t she get 
out of a scrap of goods! 

Like a criminal she tiptoed toward her own 
room, looking this way and that. Bolting 
the door, she sat down on her bed, her breath 
coming heavily. With incredible swiftness, 
she went to the place where the hoarded 
money was hidden. She took it out with a 
gesture of guilty secrecy. Swiftly she sepa- 
rated the pennies and change from the bills 
and put one in her purse, the other in her 
stocking. She did not dare to carry so much 
money in her purse. She might lose it. A 
stocking was always safer. With the econ- 
omy of gesture of the guilty, she put on her 
hat and coat and started uptown under the 
threatening sky. 


‘HE seldom left the house except to visit 
near neighbors. When she went out it was 
instate, to mass, to chaperon her daughter 
to the dance at the town hall, to a church 
entertainment; or, having saved money, to 
shop for some great occasion. Her children 
accompanied her. When she went out the 
family knew of it. It was a thing discussed. 
Now she had stolen forth like a thief. 

She was a thief. She had robbed the house. 
She had stolen the parlor carpet. It was like 
an embezzlement. She had stolen the 
months of thrift, cheeseparing, her diploma- 
cies, her endless bargaining, her weeks of self- 
denials. She had taken these precious things. 
She could not believe in her own capitula- 
tion, nor understand the inexorable force 
which drove her. She only knew that it was 
monstrous and wicked, that it was incredible 
to exchange the parlor carpet for a Canton 
crépe dress. 

In spite of her wickedness, she was exalted. 
It was as though for a moment she had 


entered into the body of Agnes, for she could | 


think only: ‘“This’ll knock their eye out. 
This’ll shove that Peri girl off the map.” 

At Tibbets’ she paused to look earnestly at 
a dress which was like one pictured in a 
woman’s magazine at home. 

When she came back the younger boys 
were at home. They were playing the phono- 
graph. Agnes sat listening by the window. 
As inevitably as waves drive a boat upon the 
beach to the wrecking of it, Agnes must sit 
where she could see Louis Donnell pass. 

Mrs. Costa slipped into her bedroom. She 
shoved her package beneath her pillow, and 
with one fluid gesture took off her hat and 
coat. No one knew of her madness. No one 
would ask the awful questions: 

“What you got there, ma? Where you 
been?” She strolled out with elaborate in- 
difference. 

“You, Jason, you,’”’ she screamed, “you 
ain’t washed your neck today, boy. I want 
you should go to the store for me, Agnes. 
Where’s that wood pa told you to bring in, 
John?” She drove them before her like 
leaves before a strong wind. 

She went into her room, locked the door 
and spread out the crinkling fabric with its 
baffling, enchanting color, and sighed luxu- 
riously as her skillful shears slipped through 
it. With swift expertness she basted it, ran 
up the long seams, and then it was supper- 
time. 

Corona Costa went to bed peaceful, as 
though she had been to confession. The 
peace of surrender as to God was hers. She 
had given up to Life. In the night she woke 
with nightmare. She had dreamed the dress 
could not be finished in time. She lay awake, 
rigid, plotting her day, so she might steal 
pe hours in order that the dress could be 

one. 


EXT day was Saturday. Work marched 

in an endless procession before her. With 
heartbreaking willingness Agnes helped; but 
she was slow, she forgot, her fingers bungled, 
her straying eyes were always looking toward 
the window. From time to time Mrs. Costa 
stole a few minutes for the dress, but she 
needed hours, not minutes. After dinner the 
dress seemed as unattainable as it had been 
when shelved in the store. The dinner dishes, 
a huge pile, were done. 

Then a surge of life filled the house. Elena 
and her children arrived. There followed 
Mary, Joe’s wife, a baby in her arms, her 
two older children at her heels. The talking 
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machine sounded through the house; the 
children played on the floor. Her daughter 
and her daughter-in-law’s glances met like 
drawn blades. They didn’t approve of each 
other, Elena and Mary. 

Rain beat against the windows. Lightning 
gashed the sky. The low-lying house was 
charged with stored resentments. With con- 
scious malice Mary said: ‘Louis Donnell’s 
going with the Peri girl.” 

At her words Agnes shivered as if struck 
with sudden cold. 

“What if he is? Serves ma right,” Elena 
flamed, “never lettin’ him come to the 
house.” A 

“T’m s’prised at you, Elena,” cried Mary, 
“settin’ yourself up.against ma, puttin’ ideas 
into your sister’s head.” 

“Oh, you’re s’prised, are you?” Elena 
hurled at Mary. “‘S’prised because I open my 
mouth. Butting into our family just to make 
trouble, that’s you, Mary.” 

Corona Costa felt like a creature trapped. 
The dress—the unfinished dress! Barriers 
as high as mountains kept Corona from the 
finishing of that dress. Into the stormy talk 
she threw out: “I’m taking Agnes to the 
dance tonight.” 

Mary turned large, blue eyes on her 
mother-in-law. ‘In this rain, ma, you’re 
going to take her to the dance? With your 
rheumatics, you’re going out tonight?” 


| Dg turned bitterly to her mother. 
“Yes, now when it won’t be no pleasure 
to the poor kid you’re taking her to the 
dance—just to see Louis Donnell dancing 
with the Peri girl.” 

“T ain’t going to the dance, ma,” Agnes 
said. “I don’t want to go.” She rushed from 
the room. 

“Now see what you’ve done, ma—now 
see!” cried Elena. 

Mrs. Corona Costa looked at the clock. 
The minutes ebbed away mercilessly. There 
in her room, like a garment woven by Fate, 
was the unfinished dress that meant Agnes’ 
happiness, the dress that was the symbol of 
the supremacy of her race. But she couldn’t 
get to it. Neighbors dropped in, wallowing 
through the storm in streaming slickers and 
sou’westers. When one left another came. 
The last one rose to go. At the door she ran 
into Captain Costa. She screamed at sight 
of him. 

“What’s the matter with your hand?” 

““Nothin’,” he growled, ‘nothin’ but a 
little cut.” Blood dripped from his hand. 
“You women make me sick. A little cut, and 
you all holler. Do it up!” He sat bull- 
necked, glaring, angry with his pain, as 
though blaming them for what had happened. 

The sands of the afternoon ran low. 

The door flung open and Jimmie charged 
through. It was as though the spirit of the 
storm had come in. He looked around with 
his angry eyes. “Where’s my 
supper?” he demanded. 

“Your supper?” the women 
chorused at him. ‘ Your supper 
now?” 

“T said my supper!” Jimmie 
answered wrathfully with an 
oath. 


‘ ON’T you dast curse your 
mother, boy,” his father 
roared. ‘You’ve been gettin’ 
too fresh. I’ve been a-meaning 
to whale you good a long time.” 
Jimmie, his head down, stood 
before his father. “Don’t you 
dast touch me,’ he bellowed. 
“T’m stronger than you, pa; 
don’t you lay hand on me.” 
Suddenly Corona saw a des- 
perate road leading to the dress. 
“That’s right,” she taunted. 
“Sass your pa, Jimmie; that’s a fine boy. 
Sass him when his hand’s hurt, and you know 
he can’t touch you.” 
“Oh, I can’t, can’t I?” Captain Costa rum- 
bled. “I could lick him with my hands tied.” 
“‘What’s the use to boast, papa. Jimmie’s 
as strong as you,” Corona’s voice was as soft 
and silken as the unfinished dress. She knew 
what she was saying was unbearable to her 
mighty husband. She was daring him to try 
his strength with one of his own cubs. 








“Your pa ought to lick you, lick you good,” 
cried Mary. 

“Shut your mouth, Mary Costa,” Elena 
warned. “Pa’s terrible when he’s mad.” 

“He can’t hurt a fly with that cut hand,” 
Corona asserted calmly. 

She leaned back on the sofa lolling at ease, 
lashing the two men with her low, purring 
voice, deliberately egging her daughter and 
daughter-in-law to the farthest confines of 
anger. _ Under the lash of her scorn a light 
flashed in Captain Costa’s eyes that had 
murder in it. Elena screamed. 

Mrs. Costa rose slowly. She walked past 
them scornfully, her hand on her hip. “Cook 
your own supper!” she threw at them. 
“Fightin’, always fightin’. I’m sick of 
fightin’.”’ 


HE slammed the door of her room and 

locked it. For a moment the whir of her 
sewing machine was the only sound in the 
house. This was her final defiance, her ulti- 
mate protest against the family strife. At 
long intervals she had used this defense 
against them. It appalled them always. 

After a silence, clamor rose again. She 
didn’t pause, even when she heard Joe’s voice 
joining the fray, Joe’s voice protesting. ‘“‘Are 
you two gone clear crazy?” and with it the 
sound of scuffling. 

Then Mary’s voice was raised high: ‘Hold 
him, Joe; hold him.” 

Then suddenly there were men and wom- 
en’s screams, and again a silence. 

Corona Costa Heard it as she might have 
heard surf far off. What was happening 
beyond that door she didn’t care. She had 
won the hours that lay between her and 
victory. 


The people said afterward that no love- 
lier thing ever danced on the floor of the 
town hall than Agnes Costa. That night 
she had the high flowering of beauty that 
comes to a beautiful woman but a few times 
in her life. 

The eyes of every man followed her. With 
the sweet indifference that success gives, she 
granted a dance to Louis Donnell. 

Corona Costa sat watching Agnes, serene, 
beautiful, dressed in her best, a soft bit of 
old lace, brought from the Islands, about her 
neck. 

Jim’s arm was slung affectionately across 
the back of her chair. Joe sat on the other 
side, watching the dancers. They were all at 
peace. They had not forgiven each other the 
afternoon tempest. It had passed from their 
memories as the storm had passed. 


T THE intermission she put out her hand 

toward Joe, her head on one side. “‘Seven- 

teen cents, Joe, for my sundae,” she com- 

manded. There was coquetry and cajolery 
and laughter behind the command. 

He put a quarter in his mother’s hand. 

With his wife following, he and the others 
walked from the town hall for refreshments. 
Louis Donnell and Agnes had gone together. 
Mrs. Costa lagged behind, chatting with 
other mothers. Their talk was as incense, 
for they told her how beautiful 
Agnes was; how wonderful her 
new dress. There was envy in 
their voices that was to her the 
final tribute to her victory. 

The evening was over. Corona 
walked home with her children 
about her. A deep weariness 
slowed her foot- 
steps. Leaning 
on Jim’s arm she 
walked slowly 
and ever more 
slowly. 

At home every- 
one was asleep. 
From her room 
she could hear her 
husband’s_ deep, 
regular breath- 
ing. She bent 
over painfully 
and took off her shoes. Silently, so not a 
board should creak, she went to the secret 
place where she hid her money, looking right 
and left as though in the darkness jealous 
eyes could watch her. She hid the quarter 
Jim had given her for refreshments. The 
parlor carpet ! 

With a deep sigh of fatigue she rolled 
heavily in her bed. God was with her! The 
shining quarter lay hidden. The parlor car- 
pet was again in sight, 
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WHEARY 


Wardrobe Trunks 
for Students 
and Teachers 


 gecpes merchants everywhere 
are now displaying these specially 
designed Wheary Wardrobe trunks 
particularly suited for students’ and 
teachers’ use. 


At school you can use your Wheary 
Wardrobe as you would your dresser 
and clothes closet at home—no need 
to unpack—any gown or costume is 
instantly accessible without disturb- 
ing other garments on the hangers. 


Ingenious equipment provides for 
footwear, hats and smaller articles of 
wearing apparel; youcan keep every- 
thing in its place for there’s a place 
for everything in the Wheary. 


Wheary design assures maximum 
packing capacity; the Wheary Cush- 
ioned Top prevents wrinkling and 
keeps your clothing in perfect condi- 
tion; and special Wheary locks safe- 
guard the contents. 


Rigid-Tested construction givestre- 
mendous strength to Wheary trunks 
without excessive weight; specially 
designed steel corners and fittings 
protect them from travel abuse. 


These new and better trunks are 
lined in beautiful velours, silks, cre- 
tonnes and washable fabrics. They are 
moderately priced and may be had 
in a wide range of sizes and styles. 


Wheary Trunks 


are sold by leading Department and 
Luggage Shops. Be sure to see them. 


Send for this book! 


Get this very interesting 
and instructive booklet 
on how to select and 
pack a trunk. It’s free. 








WHEAR Y-BURGE 
TRUNK CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me your 
book: “* Wardrobe Trunk 
Packing Simplified,” 
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Will It Wash? 


One ot the foremost laundering 
experts—instructor in a leading 
university—and the head of our 
own Laundering Department, will 
answer laundering queries. If you 
are in doubt about any fabric or 
color, write fully to Mrs. Margaret 
Lewis, Laundering Department C, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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White Alpaca Dress—‘‘I bought 
in Paris a white alpaca dress. 
Everyone was wearing them. 
Now I am in a quandary— how 
can I wash it safely?’’—C. G., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Alpacas vary greatly in weave 
and fiber; some are of cotton and 
wool, some of silk or artificial silk 
and wool. A good quality can be 
safely washed. Alpaca is apt to 
shrink a little, and white alpaca 
may turn yellow if you do not 
launder it carefully. To guard 
against shrinking and yellowing, 
wash and rinse in barely warm 
water. Add alittle bluing tothe last 
rinse to help overcome yellowing. 


First remove any covered but- 


tons, as the molds would stain the 


material. Now make a good suds 
with a tablespoonful of Lux to each 
gallon of hot water. Add cold water 
until the suds are barely warm. 
Clean any soiled spots by apply- 
ing suds with a soft brush before 
washing the whole dress. Squeeze 
the soapy water through the dress. 

* Use a second suds, then rinse in 
several lukewarm waters—until 
you are sure every bit of the suds 
and soil is gone. Put your dress 
through a loose wringer, then 
hang to dry. When nearly dry, 
press on the wrong side with a 
warm iron. If the iron is too hot, 
it may yellow the dress. 
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Hosiery with Clocks—‘“‘I have 
had such bad luck washing 
clocked hosiery that I am ap- 
pealing to you for help. Is there 
any way to prevent the color of 
the embroidery from running?’’ 
—H. J. T., Springfield, Mass. 
This is the way I wash stockings 
with clocks or other embroidery 
in contrasting colors: 

I whisk one or two teaspoonfuls 
of Lux into a suds in hot water in 
my washbowl. Then I let in cold 
water until the suds are barely luke- 
warm. The cooler the suds, and the 
quicker you wash your stockings, 
the less apt the color is to run. I 
squeeze the suds through my stock- 
ings, being careful not to leave them 
in the water. Then I rinse in luke- 
warm waters until every bit of the 
soap is gone. 

Wringing weakens the fibers—the 
water should be squeezed out. Now, 
this is the most important thing 
of all—before I hang clocked stock- 
ings to dry, I put a soft cloth inside 
them to absorb the moisture. 

You'll find that hosiery lasts longer 
if you do not iron it. 
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like other people by having the wen removed 
from her temple; and she had supported and 
cared for her aunt through the years. But 
these things, in her thoughts, had no weight 
against the things she might have done. 

Laura sat apart from the children at play, 
and somehow they understood. Whispering 
in small groups the orphans glanced at her 
now and again, but never came near. Even 
the youngest knew that the little invalid 
would never again be ‘seen in her wheel chair 
on the shaded lawn of the Cathedral Orphan- 
age. Aunt Em, with the dead of all times, 
had become an immaculate memory. 

And so it was during the first week in Sep- 
tember that Laura received, grudgingly on the 
part of Mr. Joslin, a vacation of indefinite 
length. She must go some place until the 
shadow lifted; and for a fortnight, perhaps 
longer, she wandered through the cobble- 
paved streets and well-ordered government 
grounds of Annapolis, a quaint old city on the 
Severn; then returned—but not to the 
orphanage. 


APLE leaves were clear red and clear 

yellow toward the end ofthe month when 
ona day the girl consulted a surgeon of promi- 
nence. Laura had decided to have the wen 
removed from her temple and thus to enter 
the world in which everyone else had always 
lived. Two days later Laura B. Lovely was 
listening to what seemed the coolest and most 
beautiful voice she had ever heard. “Just 
breathe naturally,” the anesthetist was say- 
ing. - “Not so deep, Miss Lovely. Just 
breathe naturally, like that ——” She felt 
herself sinking through blue ethereal gloom; 
the gloom became black, abysmal; then 
came total unconsciousness. © 

She was brought back from oblivion by an- 
other voice: “It’s all right, Miss Lovely. .. . 
No, you must not touch the bandages. . . .” 

On the day when for the first time she was 
wheeled to the balcony the trees in the hospi- 
tal grounds were gaudy beyond words. Laura 
was still exceedingly weak, merely floated, 
with eyes closed, in the cool shade, thinking 
strange thoughts. But several days later she 
was quite well enough to ask her nurse to do 
some shopping. Aunt Em had tutored her to 
abhor sadness, and this hospital room was an 
enameled sepulcher. Laura made out a list. 

In the morning the little nurse appeared 
with bundles, and presently the superin- 
tendent put her head in the room and said 
good-naturedly: “You children!” 

“T can’t really wear these things,” de- 
clared Laura. 

“But they’ll do you good,” insisted the 
nurse. “Just try them on.” 

Later the nurse came to the balcony and 
laughed: ‘‘Someone to see you, Miss Lovely. 
Shall I tell him to come up?” 

“No,” gasped Laura. 

And before the girl could again answer, 
Walt Hutchinson came out on the balcony. 
‘Good heaven! You look like a rainbow!” 
He had expected to see a wan bundle in a 
down quilt. 

“But I didn’t expect to see you at all,” 
replied the girl weakly. 

He stood in front of her. “‘ You forgive me 
for coming?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

He continued to gaze at her. “Have the 
nurses been saying nice things about me?” 

“No; they haven’t mentioned you.” 

“Ingrates! I’ve fed them on marrons for 
two weeks.” 


we operation was only ten days ago.” 
“Well then, for ten days. I was here on 
that day. Right in there—in the hall pacing 
up and down until you came from under the 
ether. Do you mind, Laura, if I hold your 
hand? It still unnerves me to think about 
it. I want to talk about something.” 

“T don’t mind your holding my hand, but 
please don’t talk about something.” 

“All right, I promise. I won’t talk about 
that—something else.” He leaned over, 
kissed the palm of her hand and said some- 
thing in his throat, hardly audible. 

“Walt!” 

“Yes, I promise. But it’s been a terrible 
two weeks. Here’s the thing I want to talk 
about. Why didn’t you tell me—write, 
cable—about Aunt Em? She was my Aunt 
Em as well as yours. She belonged to all 
of us.” 

“T hadn’t the slightest idea where you 
were.” 

“That isn’t the reason.” He was silent for 
a time, gazing out from the balcony into the 
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vividly colored trees. Presently he asked if 
Aunt Em had not been deeply religious. 
“T’ve been thinking of a memorial—a cathe- 
dral window,” said Walt. He had made 
some rough sketches, and when the girl was 
well again he wanted her to look at them. 
“You are the thing she created, Laura—your 
spirit, I’m sure of it. Anyway, I want you to 
pose for a Madonna to be used in the window. 
Will you?” 

The girl nodded her head. Her handker- 
chief was at her lips. Presently she said: 
““Walt—you’re wonderful.” 

“Now, now! I just stumbled on this idea. 
You'll understand better when you’ve seen 
the sketches. Laura, this isn’t unselfish; 
don’t give me credit for being unselfish. I’ve 
done a rather terrible thing, hung another 
albatross around my neck. I'll tell you about 
it when you’re stronger.” Hutchinson had 
risen, was standing at the side of Laura’s 
chair. ‘This cathedral window is going to get 
rid of all my albatrosses, all of them.” Then 
he spoke of another matter: Ina few days the 
girl would be discharged from the hospital. 
He had arranged a place for her to go. 

“Walt, I’m going back to the orphanage— 
for a week or so anyway.” 

“Well, wherever you go, I shall have to 
see you.” And he told her good-by. Poor 
Walt! “May I kiss your finger tips again?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Laura; “not my finger tips.” 
She held out her arms. 


ie WAS not until late in October that Laura 
stood upon the threshold of the world in 
which everyone else has always lived. Now 
that the bandages had been removed from 
her forehead, the girl made the only prepa- 
ration necessary to her entry. She packed 
her hand bag. 

Hutchinson had wired he would be at the 
hospital that evening, but Laura couldn’t 
wait. Also, for some reason she did not want 
to glide up to the orphanage in Walt’s mag- 
nificent motor. It was no great distance. 
She would walk. 

When she reached the wrought-iron gate 
of the Cathedral Orphanage she rested with 
emotions similar to those of a wanderer re- 
turning home. Suppose they had forgotten 
all about her! The lawn was empty, not a 
person in sight; the driveway had been 
raked clean; leaves were in piles beneath the 
trees, while through the branches the grim 
old building stared at her blankly. 





Entering the grounds, she saw one of the 
children at an upper window, another on the 

rtico; but they vanished as surprisingly as 
if swallowed up, and the girl stood motionless 
midway the nen wondering. Until this 
time no one, Laura least of all, had any clear 
conception of what she had become during 
these years—a vital part of the Cathedral 
Orphanage, possibly its heart. But now 
through the dormitories and along the corri- 
dors could be heard excited voices: ‘“ Miss 
Laura’s come back!” “She’s coming!” 
“Where?” “Where?” 





Forgetful of Jeremiah Joslin’s discipline, 
the children broke from the building, piled 
down the front steps, came racing toward her 
across the lawn. The grounds were alive with 
them—little boys with close-cropped heads, 
little girls with pigtails, the older children 
outstripping the others, jumping over piles 
of leaves, stumbling, falling, picking them- 
selves up. Such shrieks of laughter! 

Laura’s arms were full of them. “Oh, 
oh, oh!” 

“You’vecome back!” “Where you been?” 
“You're never going to leave us again?” 
They had written her letters, didn’t know 
where to send them, didn’t have any stamps; 
they had watched from the windows and 
through the wrought-iron fence. Had she 
gone to Europe? Had she seen the blind 
boy? Had she this, had she that? “Did you 
get married to a man, Miss Laura?” 

Curiously, not one of the children had no 
ticed that the wen had gone from her fore- 
head. With autumn leaves flying beneath 
an Indian summer sky Laura, surrounded by 
these children, moved slowly toward the old 
building. She was laughing, but her eyes 
were misty beneath their long lashes and 
slender brows. And this was her entry into a 
world that is old, yet somehow young and 
wonderful. 

That evening Walt Hutchinson made it 
wonderful. 


Bee from a maple tree a pallid leaf 
twirled through the darkness and fell 
upon Laura’s loosely clasped hands. As she 
sat there a motor turned in the street, its 
headlights penetrated the hedge and made 
grotesque shadows march silently across the 
orphanage lawn. Then the lights were ex- 
tinguished and a man entered the grounds. 

She called to him softly: “Did you go to 
the hospital?” 

Walt came to the bench beneath the maple. 
“T knew you wouldn’t be there.” 

“Of course not. I was discharged early 
this afternoon.” 

“What kind of a day have you had?” He 
started to smoke and studied her in the flare 
of the match. “A good day. I can read it in 
your face.” 

“Not all of it,” declared Laura. “I saw a 
woman on a wheel of torture.” 

““Who put her there?”’ 

“A man, of course.” 

“Was she in love with him?” asked Walt. 

“Yes. And still is.” 

“Then it wasn’t the man, it was love that 
put her on the wheel. Don’t waste sympathy 
on the lovelorn. That kind of thing is ex- 
quisite happiness.” 

“T don’t believe you know very much 
about that kind of thing,” laughed the girl. 

He sat down on the bench at her side. 
“Don’t waste your sympathy on the love- 
lorn. Who was the woman?” 

“One of the matrons.”’ 

Also Laura had been told that during her 
absence Jeremiah Joslin had been ruthless 
with the children. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Hutchinson unemotionally. 

“Nothing,” said Laura. “I merely wanted 
to talk it over with you. I shouldn’t have 


‘stayed away from the orphanage so long. It 


happened in the barber shop. It’s my fault 
because he was doing my job. Let’s talk 
about something else.” 


BELL tinkled deep within the old build- 

ing, and simultaneously the lights of the 
windows went out, leaving the grounds in 
darkness. ‘At the hospital,” she said pres- 
ently, “you mentioned an albatross. Was it 
a great or a little sin?” 

“Tl tell you about it. But first,” said 
Walt, “will you listen to a minor confession? ”’ 

““Yes.”’ She nodded her head. And during 
a moment of silence he gazed at her. 

“Tf only there were a crucible into which 
we could pour our turbid emotions and have 
them come forth clarified, then there would 
be no such thing as sin. But as it is,”’ said 
Walt, “we keep our emotions seething inside 
of us until they break forth in some diaboli- 
cal form or other, some diabolical act.” And 
he told Laura he had come to think of her as 
a crystal crucible made to withstand the 
flame. “But tonight,” he promised, ‘I’m 
not going to pour forth my turbid emotions.” 
Instead he was going to tell her about a curi- 
ous record he had kept of some of these—a 
picture gallery in a windowless room. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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OVERY NIGHT 


the rejuvenating cleansing + + 


EVERY MORNING 
the delicate protective finish 





Ee SR ERE are a great many women 
a re) who simply must be lovely. 
$4 They are not satisfied to watch 
| their once exquisite skin losing 
its freshness, its lustre, its 
fragile charm. 


They know that the insidious enemies of 
the skin must be fought not just once in a 
while but every day if one is to keep a 
youthful complexion. Sun and wind take a 
terrible toll in the coarsening and roughen- 
ing of the skin and clearness disappears if 
dust or powder is allowed to clog the pores. 








They know, too, these lovely women, 
that late parties and post-midnight dancing 
will show the next day in tiny lines of 
fatigue around the mouth and eyes. They 
have found a little care, a few moments each 
day, a small enough price to pay for the clear, 
bright beauty of a faultless complexion. 

And these are the women who have 
turned to the Pond’s method. It is based 
on the two principles of skin perfection—a 
Rejuvenating Cleansing and a Delicate Pro- 
tective Finish—which Pond’s two famous 
creams so beautifully supply. 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


EVERY NIGHT—apply Pond’s Cold Cream 
liberally on the face and neck. Rub it in 
gently with the tips of the fingers, or apply 
it with a piece of moistened cotton. It 
cannot pull or stretch the tissues but works 
deep into the pores, ridding them of all the 
dirt, powder, excess oil that choke those 
tiny cells. Wipe the cream off with a ‘soft 
cloth. You will gasp at the amount of dust 
and dirt that comes with it. Now apply the 
cream a second time and wipe it off again. 
Flow clean and fresh your skin is, how soft 
and velvety! For a Pond’s cleansing leaves the 


skin not only immaculate, but lustrous, supple, young, 
azlow with health, able to breathe freely once more. 
If your skin is very dry, after you have cleansed it 
aut night, pat in a little more cold cream about the 
ornefs of the mouth, eyes and nose, where wrinkles 


b gin to form. 


IN THE MORNING~—before you powder, always before 
going out, smooth on a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

just enough for the skin to absorb. How cool and 
Instantly you see a 


rested it makes your skin feel. 


clear fresh tone, a new delicacy of texture, that pre- 
pare your skin perfectly for the necessary finish of 
powder. 





How incredibly well you do look! Notice, 





A few moments each day for the bright beauty 
of a faultless complexion 


too, how evenly the powder goes on. Not in 
splotches and patches but smoothly everywhere. 
With Pond’s Vanishing Cream as a foundation 
it will cling for hours and free you from the 
horrid, nagging fear of nose-shine. Moreover 
this cream forms a delicate yet sure protection 
against every sort of exposure. 


Most skins require a Pond’s Cleansing only 
once a day unless they have been subjected to 
severe exposure. After a sunny or windy after- 
noon at golf, a motor ride or a long train trip, 
be sure to use Pond’s Cold Cream as soon as 
you come in—following it of course by Pond’s 
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Vanishing Cream before you powder. 

Begin today to give your skin this ex- 
quisite cleansing and protection. Follow the 
example of the wise and charming women 
who will not permit their complexions to 
lose their youth and freshness. Learn, for 
yourself, how simple it is to keep your skin 
deliciously smooth and supple. Use the 
Pond’s method and you'll find your youth 
staying with you for years and years! Get 
Pond’s Two Creams in any store but if you’d 
like to try them first, cut the coupon at the 
bottom of the page and mail it with roc. 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


» » » 


MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 

MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. JULIA HOYT 

THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 


These are among the women of distinguished 
taste and high position who have expressed 


their approval of Pond’s method of caring 
for the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 





POND’S TWO CREAMS—USED BY THE WOMEN 
WHO MUST BE EXQUISITE AT ALL TIMES 


Generous Tubes—mail coupon with 10c today _ 








Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. H 
131 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory 
tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs. 


Name. 





Street 
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‘Double Gvidence> 


When these twin sisters were two 
months old, the mother put them on 
Eagle Brand. 

“I had always heard that twins were 
hard to raise,” she writes, “but my twin 
girls were certainly good babies. They 
have never been sick a day in their lives. 
People are always surprised to see twins 
both so healthy. We think Eagle Brand 
is a wonder.” 

These little girls not only look alike, 
butare equally strongand healthy, weigh- 
ing within two pounds of each other. 


















Wilma Jane and 
Wanda June, 
twin daughters of Mrs. 
Anton Diller, 102 Gar- 
field Street, Natrona,Pa. 


he best proof 


in the world 


The testimony of thousands of 
mothers, the recommendation of 
many doctors, the health of three 
generations of children—this is in- 
disputable evidence of the value of 
Eagle Brand as a baby food. 


It is the finest recommendation 
which you as a mother could have 
for giving this milk to your baby. 


Nothing is better for a baby than 
a mother’s own milk. But if you 
cannot feed your baby in the normal 
way, give him Eagle Brand—the 
tried, safe baby food. 


Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk 
and cane sugar combined scientific 
ally to give a baby all the necessary 
food elements in a highly digestible 
form. It isa complete food in itself. 
No difficult formula is necessary to 
prepare it. Always absolutely uni- 
form, no matter where you buy it 
or what the season is. The Borden 
Company, 107 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


oe 


Baby Welfare is an authoritative guide for 
young mothers. Send for a free copy. 


DBordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Also makers of Borden’s 
EVAPORATED MILK 
MALTED MILK 
CONFECTIONERY 





“You know it sometimes happens,” con- 
tinued Walt, “that a painter is himself the 
tube from which he twists his colors. Then, 
Laura, examining his canvas, you will be 
surprised to find that it fails to portray even 
passably the things that were before the 
artist’s eyes. These have been distorted be- 
cause his vision has been inward instead of 
outward. That is, he has painted himself 
into the picture. But even if the canvas is a 
smudge—faulty in drawing, coloring, brush- 
work—still it holds your interest for this rea- 
son: It amuses you, it makes you laugh. Yet 
as a matter of fact, you are looking upon a 
page from the biography of a human being 
on his tortured passage through life. One of 
two things should be done with such pic- 
tures. Either the canvases should be wiped 
clean,” declared Hutchinson, “or else they 
should be placed under lock and key.” 


IS own ruined canvases were to be found 
in a room at a foreign port—he had sent 
them there from all quarters—a windowless 
room, a table with a candle on it, tobacco 
and a broken chair. “‘The walls are dank,” 
said Walt, “and the pictures become moldy 
in time; but there they hang—a gallery, not 
one picture of which is worth a frame.” Yet 
each had helped to reveal him to himself. 
That was the point—pictures spoiled by 
turbid emotions breaking through, canvases 
ruined by his ego being stronger than his art. 
Laura had listened in silence, gazing up at 
the intricate patterns made by the trees 
against the evening’s illumined sky. How 
many canvases, she wondered, have been 
ruined by people’s ego breaking through their 
art? “Is this figurativé—a metaphor?” she 
asked. “This room is like the mind in which 
we hang memories to become moldy with 
the years.” 

No, the room was at Port Said; and just 
recently he had painted such a picture. “The 
idea for this picture came from a woman,” 
said Hutchinson. “TI got it, no matter how. 
The idea was beautiful enough, but not her 
own. ~I made it mine, put-it on canvas, and 
though it differs from the others, still it has 
served the same purpose—shown me to my- 
self. This picture, Laura, comprises the 
minor confession. 

“There are two figures, and these are 
painted well’ enough; but the distance that 
separates them is a bit of poor composition. 
The perspective is good, but the distance is 
wrong. One figure, Laura, is a nymph, the 
other is a blind Pan running through a forest. 
The conception is yours.” : 

Perhaps there was a soft inhalation of 
breath. Months ago Laura had visioned her- 
self as a nymph running through sunlight 
and shadow. But she had dreamed this while 
in her room, leaning on the window sill, gaz- 
ing into the night. 

“Walt, who told you this?” she asked 
quietly. 

“A woman at the hospital asked if my 
name was Walter. I said yes. She asked if 
my last name was Dunbar. That night I got 
from her all you had said while coming from 
under the influence of ether.” 

“That was a hideous thing to do!” 


‘is ES.” He argued flatly. ‘And I put it 

on canvas. But it wasn’t as hideous 
as the thing the picture revealed. There are 
only two figures. I am neither of these. I’m 
the part that ruins the picture—the distance 
which separates them.” He broke off ab- 
ruptly and asked: “Laura, tell me, do you 
hear a distant unmistakable sound?”’ 

“Only the wind in the tree tops,” replied 
the girl. 

No, it was something else—the cry of 
gulls. ‘Gulls are the scavengers of all the 
ports of the world,” said Walt. ‘They are 
calling to me. I’m leaving tonight.” And 
he asked that when he told her good-by she 
would forget for a moment the thing he was 
now going to reveal to her. This, he made her 
understand, was the albatross, a major sin, 
something he had concealed through the 
months. 

Then thoughtfully, quietly, he said: 
“Laura, your dream itself was erroneous— 
a nymph running through the forest pursued 
by Pan. That is the thing I painted. The 
Pan had the face of Walter Dunbar. Was 
that your vision?” 

The girl was silent. 

“Tell me,” Walt demanded, “wasn’t the 
Pan blind?” 

“Yes,” said Laura. 
“Well, that is the misconception.” 


Laura B. Lovely 


(Continued from Page 42) 


She gazed at him through the night. Gro- 
tesque shadows distorted his face. “Walt, 
what do you mean?” Then her mind leaped 
ahead of his words. “You mean—Walter 
Dunbar ——” 

“T mean,” he said slowly, “Walter Dunbar 
isn’t blind. We’ve worked together for 
years, painted together at half a dozen sea- 
ports. We’ve been friends for years.” 

“Tt can’t be the same Walter Dunbar,” 
breathed the girl. “It is only a curious coin- 
cidence. It can’t be the same Walter Dun- 
bar.” 

“Tf it isn’t, then you’ve got to go away 
with me—to Bombay, Port Said, perhaps to 
Christiania. The Walter Dunbar I have 
known was born here—in this city. That had 
something to do with our coming together; 
we were both born here. Asa matter of fact, 
he is here now, has been for a year or more. 
He was blind from his third to his fifteenth 
year. Laura, does that tally? Is this your 
Walter Dunbar?” 

She made a slight noise in her throat. 
“Tell me about him, Walt.” 

He was silent for a time, listening perhaps 
to the far-off cry of gulls. Then presently he 
agreed unemotionally: “T’ll tell you every- 
thing I know.” 

“Just about his eyes,”’ said the girl. 


ND Walt Hutchinson painted word pic- 
tures for her the best he could. A hard 
thing to do, for, as he had said, it sometimes 
happens that an artist must himself be the 
tube from which he twists his colors. 

“‘The miracle,” said Walt, ‘‘was merely one 
of modern surgery.’’ At Glasgow or London, 
he couldn’t remember which, there had been 
two operations. Then, when the bandages 
were removed in a darkened room, Dunbar 
was able dimly to discern objects. He could 
see. “It wasn’t a partial recovery of his 
sight,” said Walt. ‘TI’ll tell you about that. 
His vision was extraordinary. [I'll tell you 
what happened in that darkened room when 
they removed the bandages from his eyes. I 
wasn’t there any more than you were there, 
and I can’t make you see it just as I see it, 
because the picture is all jumbled in my mind 
with innumerable other things.” 

He had heard the story from Dunbar 
himself, but it had never been told consecu- 
tively. ‘“ Blindness,” said Walt, “is unimagi- 
nable. Dunbar had lost all memory of color 





and form. Through his boyhood he had lived 
in a colorless, formless world, and this is the 
thing beyond our conception. We close our 
eyes sitting here in the night and yet we can- 
not altogether blot out the vision of people 
and things. Our memory holds them. At 
will we can lure up different scenes, the faces 
of people we have known, the appearance of 
familiar objects. But if you had never seen 
a flower, could you construct a rose from its 
fragrance? And who could imagine a bird 
from merely hearing it sing? The world in 
which the blind move is inconceivable, or 
rather, as Dunbar put it, our world is incon- 
ceivable. 


“Light, of course, makes the difference. 
Without light there would be no color, while 
form would have no meaning. People would 
be pallid mushrooms groping in a cellar. 
ae important. I’ll get back to it 
ater.” 

Walt Hutchinson was wholly an artist now 
as, forgetful of himself, he painted word 
pictures of Walter Dunbar’s recovery of 
vision. 

“Dunbar,” Walt said presently, “had to 
learn pretty nearly everything all over again. 
As a blind boy, perhaps you remember, he 
had been rather marvelous. He could read, 
write, run, jump, skate, swim—do nearly 
everything any other boy could do. But 
now his vision instead of helping him got in 
his way. Next to light, Dunbar seemed to 
think water was the greatest of all marvels. 
But light became his idol; light, color and 
form, they fascinated him. This perhaps is 
the reason he became:an artist.” 


“¥’M HOLDING until the last the part I 

should have told you first—where Dun- 
bar is to be found and, also, about an ideal 
he has clung to through life. I’ll have to tell 
you about that; but it’s the end of the story, 
and this, Laura, is a kind of farewell piece. 
I want to prolongit. More frankly, I haven’t 
the decent kind of courage to meet at once 
the question uppermost in your mind. I’m 
getting to that.” 

The girl gazed at him silently through the 
night, bringing her thoughts back across 
great distances. At last he had broken 
through the word pictures he had been paint- 
ing for her. “‘ There isn’t any question in my 
mind, Walt. I’m just listening.” 

“Aren’t you wondering—wondering how 
I could have held this from you during the 
past months?” 

“‘T think I understand,” said Laura. “ But 
won’t you tell me, if you want to, in your own 
way? You were talking about light.”’ 

“That has to do with the ideal I’m going 
to tell you about,” said Walt. ‘I have never 
known him to waste a moment of good light. 
Dunbar was considered a prodigy, but here’s 
the explanation: he valued his sight. While 
the rest of the world was half blind, he looked 
at things, saw them, studied them, and didn’t 
waste precious light like the rest of us. He 
was wholly absorbed in the thing he was do- 
ing. Some day he will be a master—a master 
of a number of, mediums.” 

Dunbar’s love of light and color had led 
him toward a medium in which light is glori- 
fied and all the colors are made transcend- 
ently beautiful—cathedral windows. “A 
number of artists are here working together 
on the windows for the new cathedral,”’ said 
Walt. “Their studio is in an old stone build- 
ing which used to be a church, near Rich- 
mond market. Do you know the place?” 

No. But she knew of course the way to 
Richmond market. Well, the studio was 
easily found. She couldn’t mistake it—an 
old stone building that used to be a church. 

“T made some sketches the other day,” 
continued Walt in his even, unemotional 
voice. ‘Not working sketches, merely sug- 
gestions of the memorial window for which 
you promised to pose, the memorial window 
for Aunt Em. Walter Dunbar is going to do 
the work.” 

He paused, waiting for the girl to say 
something. But there was silence. 

He gazed at her through the night. “It 
isn’t an easy thing to tell you this, to send 
you to him. Aren’t you making it more diffi- 
cult than it should be?” 

“T’m letting you say it in your own way.”’ 


ELL, this was his way. He hadn’t told 

Dunbar anything about her. ‘I haven’t 

told him who is coming to pose for the princi- 

pal figure. But now I’m going to tell you— 

Walter Dunbar will recognize you at once.” 

“That would be impossible. He has never 
seen me, never in his life,’”’ said Laura. 

“T think he will know you at once,” re- 
peated Hutchinson thoughtfully. ‘This is 
the miracle—not of blindness, but of vision.”’ 

‘‘ But why,” she wondered, “didn’t you tell 
me about Walter Dunbar last summer?” 

“T wanted you for myself.” 

No, she was sure there was something else. 
“Walt, will you tell me the reason?” she 
asked, “or shall I tell you?” 

“There is no other reason,’’ he insisted 
grimly. “Tonight I confessed to many tur- 
bid emotions.” 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Mechanical Excellence 


Women everywhere favor Overland because 
women everywhere have a sharp eye, a good ear 
and an unerring sixth sense in matters of value. 
In these modern days, the daughters of Eve are 
as car-knowing as the sons of Adam! 


With true feminine insight, women see greater 
safety in the Overland touring car’s all-steel body 
—and appreciate the enduring beauty of its 
baked-enamel finish. In all phases and features 
of Overland engineering, women see the certainty 
of greater reliability—therefore, greater pleasure 
and less worry. 


Women thrill to the power of the big Overland 
engine as keenly as any man-—and enjoy 
the cradled sensation of comfort yielded by 
Overland’s patented Triplex Springs—and have 
absolute confidence in the steadfast sturdiness of 


the big Overland axles—(tough Mo-lyb-den-um 
shafts fortified by Timken and New Departure 
bearings). All’s well on any road! 


Then there are the many easy-driving conven- 
iences—the dependable Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting system—the enclosed disc-type clutch— 
the handiness of brake and gear shift levers—the 
easy-parking wheelbase. 


Finally, all the Overland economies—in upkeep, 
gasoline, oil, tires, everything—appeal to a 
woman's inborn desire to save. When you 
total up the benefits and superiorities of Overland 
it is clear as crystal why owners call Overland 
the most automobile in the world for the money. 


As a personal car for everyday use and pleasure, 
Overland has won its way into a warm corner 
in the hearts of American women. 


Other Overland Models: Chassis $395, Roadster $495, Coupe-Sedan $655, Business Coupe $650, Blue Bird $725, Sedan $795, 
Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f.0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change specifications or prices without notice. 


Wittys-Overtanp, Inc., Totepo, Onto - 





WittysOvertanp Sates Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 
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“Yes. But I don’t believe this has any- 
thing to do with turbid emotions. Weren’t 
you afraid I would go to him at once—before 
I had had that operation? Isn’t that the 
reason?” 

“Dunbar would have seen you just as 
T saw you.” : 

“You weren’t sure. And you came to the 
hospital, then devised this way of sending 
me to him. The reason, Walt, was possibly 
your love for me; but more surely your 
jriendship for Walter Dunbar.” 

‘“‘That isn’t true,” said Hutchinson. “I 
would have takea his ideal and made it no 
man’s ideal. That’s the bottom of it. Laura, 
don’t try to shape it into anything beautiful. 
No use trying.” An ironic idea suddenly 
appealed to him. He had driven her away 
from the block on which they had lived as 
children, driven her to a blind boy. He was 
paying for it now. “That’s the irony,” he 
said laconically. ‘He could see, and I 
couldn’t.” 


“yes say he will be a master of many 
mediums. Then, don’t you know, he 
will not need me?” she asked. 

“‘He has held to the thought of you all his 
life. Tomorrow ” Hutchinson did not 
finish the sentence. Tomorrow she would be 
with Walter Dunbar. “Some day I will come 
back to gaze quietly at a cathedral window. 
But remember, Laura, don’t waste sympathy 
on the lovelorn; remember that. And don’t 
hold any false ideas of nobility. If you do 
I'll give you the key to a windowless room. 
The gallery there will disillusion you.” 

“Nothing can disillusion me,’ said the 
girl. She was standing beside him in the 
night. “It isn’t an illusion, Walt. You’re a 
combination of darkness and light, a won- 
derful person, a wonderful friend.” 

The night wind sent downa flurry of ghostly 
leaves. Their shadows were one. He had 
asked that she would forget what he had told 
her for a moment, and the moment had 
come. She was telling her painter of harbors 
farewell. 

“All my turbid emotions are clarified,” he 
said in a low, even voice. “You are the 
crystal crucible, Laura—unafraid, because 
you were made to withstand the flame.” 

“No, I’m not, because I want to go with 
you to Bombay, Walt.” 

He laughed, knowing this was not true. 
“Will you go?” 

And she also laughed, looking up at him. 
“Yes. And I want to go to Port Said and see 
the unframed pictures by candlelight in the 
windowless room.” 

“T’m going to take you with me! We'll be 
wonderful lovers—always!” He had said 
this months ago. But tonight his voice was 
husky. 

“Always, yes, always,”’ she agreed, still 
laughing. Then she told him good-by. He 
had been the first person she had ever loved. 
She clung to him, whispering: ‘Good-by. 
Painter of harbors, good-by!” 

Alone in the darkness, Laura heard his 
footsteps among the fallen autumn leaves, 





saw his shadow careen against the shadow ~ 


of a tree; and suddenly the orphanage lawn 
seemed an age-old forest and he a blind Pan 
moving through the night. Inaudibly she 
called to him. ’ 

“Walt! Walt i 

Then she heard the roar of a motor. Head- 
lights streaked the darkness. He was gone. 

Laura turned toward the building and 
slowly ascended the steps to the portico. 
Perhaps she was crying, but latent in her 
heart wasasong.- ~ 





IX 


AWN. This is the last day to be depicted 

in the life of Laura B. Lovely. She has 
awakened at sunrise. And though her eyes 
are wide and she perceives the clear morning 
light, still her mind is really dreaming. 

Today she would go to Walter Dunbar. 
Today he would see her for the first time in 
his life. This thought frightened her. Today 
she would see him. And she forgot to be 
frightened. She told herself nothing else 
mattered. 

Morning thoughts, some of them alluring, 
some of them merely notions, passed through 
her mind. She was to pose for Walter Dun- 
bar. And Laura visualized this, tried to 
imagine what she would say and what he 
would say. 

She wouldn’t tell him who she was. What 
a drama! But if he liked her, then she 
would tell him. What a romance! Lying on 
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her bed, she thought of the time when as a 
child she had carefully arrayed herself in a 
fresh dress each afternoon before going to 
play with him. He hadn’t been able to see 
what she was wearing. No, but that hadn’t 
mattered. And since then through the years, 
the long, long years, she had gone forth each 
day as if to meet him. 

Laura told herself it had all been for Wal- 
ter Dunbar. And possibly this was true. It 
was her own notion. 

She rose from her bed and stood at the 
open window. She was beautiful. If that 
was the goal, then the girl was triumphant. 
With the curtains billowing 
softly around her, she might 
have claimed kinship with 
the dawn. But to this Laura 
gave never a thought. In- 
stead it came to her as a 
kirid of a breathless revela- 
tion that she was really free. 
She could do as she pleased. 
And a very human idea took 
possession of her: She was 
weary of the workaday 
world, weary of its endless 
routine. She was gazing 
down upon the orphanage 
lawn, but thinking of a 
tranquil square with marble 
balustrades and fountains 
plashing musically. She 
told herself that love and 
romance alone were worth- 
while. Nothing else mat- 
tered. 


U2 the dominance 
ofthese thoughts Laura 
turned from her window 
without asigh. The orphan- 
age lawn seemed to have 
faded out of her life. And presently Laura 
was moving down the narrow halls and along 
the corridors. She was like a sleepwalker 
as she paused at the door of each dormitory 
and looked in upon the familiar scene. 

This room had thirty cots. Some of the 
children had buried their heads in the pillows, 
some had kicked the covers off; arms pro- 
truded, legs protruded; clothing was in a 
neat pile on the straight-back chairs at the 
side of each bed. The orphans were sleeping. 

But when the girl reached the infirmary 
one of the small invalids caught sight of her. 
The face on the pillow turned to a grin, the 
child sat up in bed and called in a stage 
whisper: ‘Miss Lovely, I’m sickest! Me 
first!” 

What in the world did he mean? 

Another child sat up in bed. “I’m sickest! 
Me first!” 

Now they were all awake. And Laura 
leaned over each bed until its occupant’s 
arms were weary from clinging to her. In- 
audibly she was telling each good-by. 

But while the girl was still in the infirmary 
she was startled by a gong. The hour was 
seven o’clock. The routine of the day had 
commenced. Three hundred pairs of eyes had 
popped open simultaneously. Tick, tick, 
tock—three hundred pairs of legs scrambled 
out of bed. Ding-a-ling-a-ling—they jumped 
into their clothes. At seven-fifteen the chil- 
dren were in line, two by two, along the 
corridors and upon the stairways. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp—Laura watched them march 
into the dining hall. They were marching 
out of her life; but nothing mattered, she 
kept telling herself. For Walter Dunbar had 
regained his vision, and she was going to see 
him today. 


HESE thoughts were disturbed by a 
sharp command: “ Inward—face!” From 
the door she watched the children execute a 
quarter wheel and then stand motionless 
with their wishbones against the backs of the 
chairs. At the far end of the hall Jeremiah 
oslin, with his thick legs and huge, almost- 
d head, stood imposingly upon the dais. 
A moment of absolute silence, then his voice 
trumpeted the command, “Grace!” And 
three hundred small necks bent mechani- 
cally, three hundred pairs of eyes went tight 
shut, and three hundred voices piped in 
unison, “Our Father, we thank Thee for 
these and all our many blessings.” 





“Oh!” breathed Laura. She had heard 
the children say these words more than a 
thousand times. But suddenly they struck 
her as pathetic. Their many blessings! She 
turned away. 

Between periods that morning one of the 
matrons met Laura on the main stairway. 
“T think,” said the matron, “‘someone should 
take up the matter of Mr. Joslin with the 
trustees.” 

Laura listened silently, telling herself: ‘I 
should be interested in this; I should be 
vitally interested.” During her absence Mr. 
Joslin had taken it upon himself to clip the 
children’s hair. Possibly he had been ruth- 
less; anyway, the barber shop was again 
looked upon as a torture chamber. But to 
complain of him to his peers smacked of 
lese majesty, and Laura’s notion on the sub- 
ject was fortified by her knowledge that the 
trustees would do nothing. 
A vision of the trustees 
arose before her mind. 


OWEVER, something 

should be done; and by 
midday Laura had aroused 
herself from vague alluring 
dreams and reached a defi- 
nite decision. She would 
talk to J. J., and she 
wouldn’t mince matters. 
She would tell him exactly 
what she thought. Then 
she would resign. Maybe 
she would resign first. 

As it happened she did 
neither the one thing nor 
the other. 

Immediately following 
the midday meal came study 
hour, and one of the count- 
less rules of the institution 
was that Mr. Joslin was 
not to be disturbed. It 
was said he spent most of 
the afternoon sleeping. His 
office door was always 
closed. ; 

Laura, somewhat frightened by her own 
decision, moved down the deserted stairway 
and along the main corridor to the office door. 
Here she paused to prepare herself for the 
ordeal of telling Mr. Joslin what she thought 
of him. He was the one person she had ever 
known who had not a single lovable quality. 
He was blind to the virtues of others, pom- 
pous, petty, tyrannical. 

She would tell him these things. But, she 
cautioned herself, she must tell him in a way 
which would be beneficial to the orphanage. 
She must make him see himself as she saw 
him, as he really was. 

A faint clatter of dishes came from below 
stairs; also the girl could hear, or else she 
imagined, heavy breathing. Jeremiah Jos- 
lin, Laura told herself, was indulging in his 
usual siesta. Nevertheless, she rapped on the 
door. 

_ There was an immediate response: “Come 
in.” 


HIS surprised the girl. She opened the 

door. Mr. Joslin was behind his flat-top 
desk. In front of him were two large piles of 
letters—one that he had written, the other 
still to be answered. He laid aside the pen, 
pushed back the lock from his damp forehead 
and repeated, “‘Come in.” 

Laura closed the door, and for a moment 
both were silent. ‘Mr. Joslin,’ said Laura, 
“T’ve come to the office.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Joslin. “I see you have. 
You should have come yesterday. You 
failed to report when you returned to the 
orphanage.” 

“T reported to the head matron,” Laura 
defended herself. 

“Well, you should have reported to me.” 
He glanced at a chair near his desk. “There 
are things I want to talk over with you. Sit 
down.” 

Laura obeyed. And there followed an 
amazing revelation. 

“Miss Lovely,” said Jeremiah Joslin in 
his usual pompous manner, “how long have 
ye a matron at the Cathedral Orphan- 

e ’ 

“Nearly four years,” replied Laura. 

The man frowned upon her. “To be exact, 
you have been here three years and four 
months.” He cleared his throat. “The 
head of an institution such as this must be 
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Enjoy Hawaii 
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Solved: The problem of success- 
ful hot-weather cookery! 

Serve simpler dishes; daintier dish- 
es—for instance, serve luscious Ha- 
waiian Pineapple more often, in cool- 
ing, taste-tempting salads, ices, fruit 
cocktails and desserts. 

Don't forget that Hawaiian Pine- 
apple is packed in two ways—Sliced 
and Crushed—identical in quality 
and flavor but each particularly con- 
venient and economical for different 
types of uses. 

For instance, try these simple 
recipes: 


PINEAPPLE MINT SALAD (made with “Sliced”’): 
Cut mint jelly in moderate sized cubes, Place a slice 
of Hawaiian Pineapple on each salad plate garnished 
with lettuce and top with a cube of the jelly. Puta 
spoonful of mayonnaise over it. 


PINEAPPLE SHORTCAKE (using “Crushed”’): 
Add % cup sugarand )¥ teaspoon salt tozcups Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, cook slowly until thick and add 
2 tablespoons butter. Mix and sift 2 cups flour, 44 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar and 4 teaspoons baking 
powder. Cut in 4 tablespoons fat and add 34 cup milk. 
Spread in a pie pan and bake 30 to 35 minutes in a 
moderate oven. Split while hot,spread half the hot pine- 
apple mixture between the layers and put the remain- 
der on top. Serve immediately. 
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—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cane filli 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Dept. 104, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. 
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exact. Three years and four months, and 
during that time, Miss Lovely, there has 
been but one complaint against you. That,” 
said Jeremiah Joslin, ‘is a pretty good rec- 
ord—excellent.” 

““What was the complaint?” asked Laura. 

“Tt was said when you first came to the 
institution that you treated. the children 
ruthlessly in the barber shop, that you pulled 
their hair and clipped too daa to the scalp.” 

Laura gasped. ‘“But—but, Mr. Joslin, 
that was because I’d had no experience.” 


“F UNDERSTAND,’ said Mr. Joslin. “ Re- 

cently I have tried to clip their hair. But 
even at the time I understood that you were 
not doing such a thing purposely. It is 
necessary,” said Mr. Joslin, “for the head of 
an institution of this kind to have a fair 
understanding of a great many things. You 
must never forget that, Miss Lovely. An- 
other thing,” he continued with excusable 
pride, “the Cathedral Orphanage is con- 
sidered one of the best-run charity institu- 
tions in the country. Always remember 
that; never forget it. It is one of the largest 
and best-run institutions of the kind in the 
country, and for more than three years you 
have creditably filled the third most impor- 
tant office in the institution.” 

“What do you mean?” faltered the girl. 
“T have been the least of all the ma- 
trons. You’ve kept me at the end of every 
formation.” 

Jeremiah Joslin slowly nodded his large, 
almost-bald head. “Thatistrue. But at the 
end of the line you are in a position to see all 
the children. They stretch out before your 
eyes. That is why you have been kept at the 
end of the line.” 

Jeremiah Joslin made a curious gesture. 
He ran his thick fingers caressingly over the 
bottom of his desk and gazed at the piles of 
letters. “The executive end of the orphan- 
age is of first importance,” he said thought- 
fully. ‘Without it the institution could not 
exist. Next in importance is the discipline. 
Without discipline there would be chaos. 
Miss Wilcox has rigidly maintained the 
discipline—a difficult position. Never forget, 
Miss Lovely, that without discipline there is 
chaos. Third in importance is the happiness 
of the children. That has been your end of 
the work.” 

“But, Mr. Joslin,” breathed the girl. “I’ve 
only done the things that no one else wanted 
to do.” 


“The things that no one else could do,”’ he" 


corrected her. ‘‘Make no mistake, Miss 
Lovely; ability and sincere work never go 
unnoticed in this world. The trustees”— 
a smile seemed to flit across his face—“ have 
been watching you carefully.” 

“Do you mean you—you’ve been watch- 
ing me? But why?” 

“Because,” Mr. Joslin announced, “in a 
short time, possibly a “year, I am going to 
the Far East, and I am taking Miss Wilcox 
with me. You are to be the next head of the 
Cathedral Orphanage.” 

“No—no——” Laura could hear her 
own voice; it had a sob init. She was saying 
incoherent things: ‘I couldn’t possibly— 
I can’t—I’m going away.” 

Mr. Joslin listened with head slightly 
bowed, forelock pasted down upon his damp, 
expansive forehead. When Laura’s voice 
was no longer audible he smiled at the girl. 
“The head of an institution of this kind 
must understand a great many things,” he 
said quietly. “‘ You may go now, but be here 
this evening to receive the assignment of 
your new duties—not later than ten o’clock.” 


AURA paused at the entrance of the or- 

phanage grounds, as if the wrought-iron 

gate itself had asked the question: ‘Where 
are you going, Laura B. Lovely?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know,” breathed 
the girl. She wanted someone to talk to. 

Glancing back at the grim old building, 
she thought of the night she had awakened 
from unconsciousness in Walt Hutchinson’s 
arms. He had carried her up the steps of the 
portico. And she had felt then that she had 
been saved from herself and from him for 
something else. Now she told herself: 
“Whatever that something else may be, I’m 
going on and on until I find it. I may never 
return.” 

The reply of the gate was significant. It 
said never a word. But when she laid her 
hand on the latch the gate opened wide and 
creaked on its hinges. 

Laura turned quickly away. 
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Midafternoon, a crisp day made for adven- 
ture; and suddenly the girl felt inexplicably 
elated. She was young, hardly twenty-three; 
blood went singing through her veins, while 
in her mind there danced a formless kind of 
fancy. She told herself she was really free. 
She had escaped from the endless toil and 
wearing routine of the world. Her body was 
free, her spirit was free. What was it, she 
asked herself, that Mr. Joslin had said about 
discipline?—without it, chaos. Her emotions 
were chaotic, her heart was chaotic. She 
glanced at the people she passed, shoulders 
bent as if they were millers with sacks 





on their backs. Why didn’t they fill their 
lungs and leave dull care behind, just as she 
was doing? 

Laura came upon a boulevard with winding 
cement walks. Flowers were still growing in 
the flower beds—cosmos, marigolds and 
chrysanthemums. Then abruptly the boule- 
vard ended and the street climbed a hill. In 
front of her was the doubly long block of her 
childhood. 

Sixteen years ago Laura had followed this 
same street. A plain little girl with a wen on 
her temple, she had hugged the gutters. Now 
people’s eyes lingered upon her face, and 
they turned their heads as she passed. 

She came to the old stone church which 
had been turned into a studio, entered 
through ponderous Gothic doors and was 
met by a dinginess which at first to her eyes 
was impenetrable. She had come from bril- 
liant autumn sunlight into silent, lofty gloom. 
Windows reached up and up; but so clouded 
had they become by the dust of years and so 
spider-spun that, with one exception, gray 
light alone found its way into this large, 
galleried room. There was one spot of clear 
light. This revealed the bent form of an old 
man fitting pieces of colored glass into an 
immense frame. 

Laura stood motionless at the door. The 
place seemed neither a church nor a studio. 
It affected her like the interior of a ware- 
house, the floor of which had never been 
swept. Yet an inexplicable solemnity awed 
the girl, making her body seem small and 
only her spirit worth while, as sometimes she 
had felt when gazing at night into infinite 
space. She moved through débris toward the 
old man, and told him she had come to see 
the sketches Mr. Hutchinson had made for 
a memorial window. 


E GRUNTED and, without turning his 

head, called to someone in the back 

art of the church: “Lutin! Aren’t you fin- 

ished back there? Donc/ Girl out here both- 
ering me to death!” 

“Who is she?” came a high piping voice. 

“‘Hutchinson’s model,” growled the man. 

“But I’m not,” said Laura quietly, “I’m 
not anyone’s model.” 

“‘She’s not,” repeated the old man. “She’s 
not anyone’s model.” He turned to her 
solemnly and scowled. “You madonnas!” 
Then in the clear light his eyes twinkled and 
he added in a rumbling voice: “Pardon an 
old bear. The sketches are in the room be- 
yond that pile of rubbish.” 

Laura followed the direction of his gesture 
and entered a room where light streamed 
through a large studio window. But here 
was nothing that even remotely suggested 
Walter Dunbar. A gaudy Bagdad draped a 
cot and trailed the floor, on which lay a silk 
rug with a corner burned off. On a table she 
found a number of water-color paintings. 
Two had fallen to the floor. She picked these 
up. In the gloom of the outer room there 
had been some vague reminder of Dunbar’s 
blindness; but here, no, there was not even 
a suggestion of him. Laura was sure it was 
not his studio. 


She had turned again to the miscellany of 
painting when a young, high-pitched voice 
asked from the doorway: ‘Do you like the 
sketches?” 

And the girl glanced around to behold with 
unconcealed astonishment the most beauti- 
ful child she had ever seen. Possibly he was 
ten years old. His hands were stuffed into 
the pockets of a soiled smock as he looked 
at her with unimaginable seraphic eyes, clear 
turquoise with long black lashes. His gaze 
was steady and solemn, so unwavering that 
it seemed transfixed; and unaccountably a 
fearful notion flashed through the girl’s 
mind—the child was blind. 


HEN, surprisingly, he said in a cool 
voice: ‘‘ Madonna, we are the two most 
beautiful people in the world.” 

Laura laughed from sheer relief. ‘‘Who 
in the world are you? What is your name?”’ 

“They call me Lutin. But my name is 
Tommy Dunbar.” His angelic eyes danced. 
“Why does that frighten you, madonna?” 

A pause; then, “It doesn’t frighten me,” 
declared the girl. 

“But I can see it in your eyes; the lashes 
are quivering.” 

“Are you Walter Dunbar’s child?” she 
asked. 

“Yes.” He nodded his beautiful head. 
“Walter Dunbar is my foster father. He 
adopted me five years ago.” in there 
was a pause, during which the boy studied 
her face. ‘You are no longer frightened, 
madonna,” he announced solemnly. Then 
he grinned at her. “You know, I’m sure, 
madonna, I love you; so you must promise 
at once not to believe anything anyone says 
about me.” 

Frankly, she was fascinated by his Con- 
tinental accent and manner es Hm of the 
studios. “I won’t believe a word anyone 
says, unless it is good.” , 

“No one will tell you anything good; no 
one, not even I myself.” And he got back 
to the sketches in a businesslike manner. 
“Do you like this one?” 

An amazing jumble of penciled lines took 
form and conveyed a definite impression of a 
cathedral window as the girl examined the 
sheet of drawing paper the boy had handed 
her. Then Lutin dragged an easel with a 
canvas upon it from the shadows at the end 
of the room. 

“This is oil,’ he announced. 
Hutchinson always works in oil.” 

Laura breathed: “It’s beautiful.” 

The painting portrayed the dark interior 
wall of a cathedral dominated by a mag- 
nificently colorful window through which the 
light came slantingly. The girl moved closer, 
lost the effect and moved back again. The 
groups of figures depicted in the window 
were merely suggested, but at a distance this 
was not apparent. “Oh, it’s beautiful,” she 
repeated. 

“Yes, of course, as a painting,” agreed the 
boy, squinting his eyes thoughtfully. ‘“ But 
as a working sketch, it’s no good atall. We do 
our working sketches in water color, showing 
every jewel in the window to be made, every 
detail. Galbe makes the sketches—that is 
what everyone calls Walter Dunbar—and 
there is no one can equal him, not even 
maitre himself.” He ‘glanced at the girl 
appraisingly. ‘‘You are to sit to Galbe for 
the principal figure in this window, aren’t 
you, madonna?” 

Laura nodded her head. And a curious 
breathlessness took possession of her as the 
boy led the way out of the room. 


“Walt 


: E HAS been expecting you, madonna,” 
said Lutin as they crossed the dingy 
church. “Galbe has been waiting for you. 
When you see him you will forget me at once.” 

“No; I won’t,” said Laura reassuringly. 

“But you will. Everyone loves Galbe and 
Walt Hutchinson; me not at all. They love 
Walt Hutchinson immediately, and Galbe 
more slowly, but forever.” 

Passing the chancel, they followed a narrow 
winding passage and came to a door at which 
the boy paused. He knocked, then, pro- 
truded his head and announced: “Galbe, 
here is Walt Hutchinson’s madonna. And,” 
he added, ‘‘she’s mine too.” é 

From the shadow of the doorway Laura 
could see Walter Dunbar. His head and 
shoulders were silhouetted against a large 
studio window. He was taller than she had 
visualized him. Also it was patent to the 
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Through her dealings as business 
manager of the home, the modern woman 
brings sound commercial sense to bear on 
her judgment of a Ford closed car. 


She knows that its low first cost, its small 
upkeep and operation costs, and its long- 
sustained usefulness make it a genuine 
economy. She is aware that the ease 





with which she can get expert atten- 
tion for it anywhere and at any time 
is an asset of great dollar-and-cents 
value to her. 


And she is delighted to find this value 
in a car that she drives so easily, and 
whose outward style and inward com- 
fort she so whole-heartedly approves. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 


FORDOR SEDAN, $685 





COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b, Detroit) 
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~when Star Bacon calls / 
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the marvelous flavor to come—and the most ardent fisherman is ready 
to wind in his line! 
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bacon. That’s how you know Armour’s Star is exceptionally good; so 
delicately balanced in fat and lean; cured by that famous sweet, mild 
Star formula; smoked over smouldering hickory to give it the final 
savory tang. 

Indoors or out, Armour’s Star Bacon in handy cartons, or in parchment 
is the great summer standby! It is so wrapped pieces from your nearest dealer, 
easy to prepare in so many delightful or anywhere on motor or camping trips. 
ways; and withal so nourishing and di- For helpful suggestions on preparing and 
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girl that Walter Dunbar had been given no 
hint of her identity. Walt Hutchinson had 
merely arranged a sitting, leaving the rest 
to her. He had arranged an exquisite drama, 
and at dawn she had dreamed of its possi- 
bilities. But alas, she was not an actress! She 
was frightened. 

Then the door closed behind her. They 
were alone. 

And Dunbar was looking at her for the 
first time in his life. “I’ve been expecting 
Walt’s madonna all day. I’m glad you’ve 
come,” he said in*a natural, friendly manner 
that made the girl forget to be frightened. 

“T’m glad too,” said Laura. 

During this moment a vision flashed 
through the girl’s mind. It came and was 
gone inan instant. She was looking at the 
man, at his eyes; but she seemed to see a 
boy standing at the side of a clear pool of 
water. She could hear the plashing of the 
fountain on that day years ago when it had 
taken all her courage to tell him, “I hope 
you'll be able to see as well as anybody.” 
Now he could see as well as anybody. 


yg it was then, almost immediately upon 
entering the studio, that Laura ruined 
the exquisite drama by being merely herself. 
“T really did not come to see the sketches, or 
to pose either,” she said a little tremulously. 
“T came, Walter, to tell you I’m glad about 
your eyes.” 

He continued to gaze at her. He made an 
awkward gesture. The gesture was mean- 
ingless. Nevertheless, Laura liked him for 
it. He glanced at the small canvas on the 
easel, then back at the girl. 

“ Aren’t you Laura?” he asked. “You are 
Laura B. Lovely!” he announced in a tre- 
mendous voice, as if he of all mankind had 
discovered a marvelous truth. “Let me see 
you! Do you mind?” 

“No,” said Laura solemnly. 

And during a brief silence he frankly gazed 
at her, noting no doubt, in his artist’s mind, 
the coloring of her eyes and hair, the chiseling 
of her lips and the modeling of her throat. 

Laura wanted to tell him: ‘ You may look 
as deeply as you wish.” 

“Laura—the surprising thing—I knew 
you the moment I really looked at you.” 

“Isn’t that impossible?” 

“No, because it’s true.” 

There followed a moment that thrilled the 
girl. Nothing was said, nor did he move 
toward her. She liked him for that. He had 
hardly moved from his place by the easel. 
Nevertheless, something passed between 
them. She could feel it, yet it was not tangi- 
ble. Memories aren’t tangible. Love isn’t 
tangible. 

Then Laura laughed. “I’ve heard, Wal- 
ter, that you never waste a minute of pre- 
cious light. I want to watch you paint.” 

“T can’t talk while I paint,” said Dunbar. 
“T always whistle a dreary, monotonous 
tune. Let’s talk.’”” He moved a large port- 
folio from a low wicker chair. “Sit down 
and let’s talk about everything for a long 
while.” 

“All right,” agreed Laura. ‘Tell me, is 
your vision really better than anybody’s.”’ 

“Tt is,” said Walter Dunbar positively. 
“Tn all things concerning you, I’m going to 
prove that it is.’”’ He studied her face for a 
moment. “Is there something—someone?”’ 

She understood at once his meaning. 
Walt Hutchinson had sent her here. ‘“ No,” 
she said. “Not Walt. You were thinking 
about him?” 

“Where did he find you?” asked Dunbar. 

“In an orphanage,” laughed the girl. 
“Shall I tell you about that?” 


HE told him a number of things, making 
them rather humorous. He listened sol- 
emnly, looking at her. And he told her a 
number of things, making them rather hu- 
morous. And she listened solemnly, looking 
at him. Dusk found them still talking. And 
it was at this juncture that the boy, Tommy 
Dunbar, came to the door. 

“Galbe, you’re arranging things with- 
out me.” 

“Go and bank the fire in the kiln,” said 
Dunbar. 

But Laura called to him, and the boy 
came in and seated himself comfortably on 
the rug near her chair. 

“Madonna, I’m glad you’re here. I’ve 
spoiled a lot of glass today. As long as you 
stay Galbe won’t hamstring me.” 

Dunbar laughed. “ You spoil a lot of glass 
every day.” 


Lannea 


Laura B. Lovely 


(Continued from Page 48) 


“Tf you’ll stay always,” said the boy, 
“then we'll all be artists together.” 

“T’d like to,”’ declared Laura. 

“But that means, in the language of the 
studios, that you will not stay.” He put his 
head against her knee. “Galbe will tell you 
that when a woman says ‘I want to stay’ 
she is pulling on her gloves; and when she 
says ‘I really must go’ she is loosening her 
belt for dinner.” 

“Oh, oh!” laughed Laura. 

Dunbar lifted the boy by the collar. He 
clung to Laura. ‘Madonna! Madonna!” 

“Let him stay,” she insisted. 

And he settled again beside her. 
donna, do you love me?” 

“Of course.”” She kissed him on top of the 
head. 

“You kiss me,” said the boy without 
glancing up, “but you look at Galbe.” 

Dunbar refused to laugh. ‘“Lutin, get out 
of here. Bank the fires and go to dinner.” 

The boy nestled closer. ‘The fire is out, 
and I’m not hungry. Madonna, was that 
kiss for me or for him?” 

“For both of you.” 

Dunbar dug in his pocket. ‘Laura, Lutin 
is merely blackmailing me. How much do 
you want?” he asked the boy. 

“A dollar,” said the boy promptly. . He 
took the money unabashed, and asked Laura 
if she would go to the movies tonight. 

“T can’t tonight.” 


E GAZED at her thoughtfully. “I never 

go to the movies alone. Sometimes,” he 
added pensively, “I go to a real show alone, 
but that costs two dollars.” 

Walter Dunbar shot him an understand- 
able glance. He would not be blackmailed 
any further. And the boy moved reluctantly 
in the direction of the door. At the easel he 

used and glanced at the picture, then 
eaned over and gazed at it closely. 

“But, Galbe”—a strange note was in the 
boy’s voice. He looked at Laura, examined 
the picture again, touched it with his finger. 
“‘Galbe—the painting is dry.” Then he 
turned slowly from the easel. ‘‘ Madonna, it 
is said in the studios that an artist has never 
found his ideal. That is no longer true.” 

He turned and went out. Laura wondered 
what he meant. She could hear him passing 
through the church. He was whistling. 

“May I see the picture?” she asked. 

“Tt’s only a working sketch,” 
said Dunbar. 

The cathedral window por- 
trayed in Walt Hutchinson’s oil 
painting was here given in de- 
tail. Looking at it in the dusk 
Laura could see indistinctly 
that the groups of each panel 
had been worked out minutely; 
the faces were portraits in minia- 
ture, the colorful draperies 
were exquisitely done. 


“cc Ma- 


“CUCH beautiful group- 
ing, such combina- 
tions of colors!” breathed 
Laura. “I’ve never seen 
anything so perfect.” 

“It’s Walt Hutchinson’s 
idea,”’ said Dunbar. 

“But, Walter” —the girl suddenly got her 
first idea of the vision of Walter Dunbar— 
“the madonna—the madonna is a portrait 
of me!” 

“Yes,” said Dunbar. 

“But you never saw me in your life until 
today.” 

“T’ve seen you always,” said Dunbar. 

Then there was silence. In the dusk their 
figures formed a single statue. 

Presently he said, “Laura, tell me, there 
is something. I’ll see to the bottom of it.” 

“No. There has never been anything or 
anyone but you.” 

But at the moment his vision was better 
than hers. 

They left the dilapidated church building, 
these two, and passed through the market 
with its stalls closed down for the night. Only 
fruits and flowers were for sale, on pushcarts 
at the curb. And they followed a narrow 
street, with corner globes glowing through 
the dusk, and came upon a tranquil square. 
A column of stone rose up and up, pinnacled 









by a statue against the clear evening sky. 
A fountain splashed musically. The-square 
was deserted. 

They paused at the side of a basin of clear 
water. Here, years ago, they had parted. 

“Remember the house over there?” 

Laura nodded her head. “It’s a lovely old 
house, Walter.” 

“Tt’s been closed for years,” said Dunbar. 
“Tt’s going to be opened tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” Laura continued to gaze 
across at the gray stone house with its iron 
balconies, telling herself that Walter Dunbar 
and this beautiful old house and this tranquil 
square comprised all in the world worth 
having, a world of dreams, Romance. 

“Tomorrow!” The word thrilled her. 
Then she glanced away and allowed her eyes 
to follow the imposing shaft up and up into 
the evening sky. Laura was.listening. She 
had stood beneath a linden tree that after- 
noon, wishing for someone to talk to, listen- 
ing for the voice of her aunt. But there had 
been silence. And still there was silence. 


UT through the years she had built some- 
thing within herself. And this was not 
silent. “Look!” it said. And with her mind 
she beheld a great number of children run- 
ning toward her through sunlight and shadow. 
They were leaping over piles of autumn 
leaves, stumbling, falling, picking them- 
selves up, laughing. Her arms were full of 
them. She could hear their voices: ‘‘We 
wrote you letters, didn’t know where to send 
them, didn’t have any stamps. You’ve come 
back! You’re never going to leave us again.” 
And she could hear the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of their feet along the corridors and upon the 
stairways—not only of the Cathedral Or- 
phanage, but along the corridors of time, 
carrying their joys and sorrows, handing 
them on to their progeny, down the ages to 
the end of time. Laura thought of the thou- 
sands that had passed through the institution 
and the thousands that were still to come, 
marching, marching. . . . 

The vision passed, and the girl told herself 
that this was the decisive moment in her life. 
She must decide between the workaday 
world and the world of romance. 

But it was then she heard another voice. 
It was close to her. And it said: ‘Laura, 
remember? We used to sit down at the side 
of this fountain and talk things over. Let’s 
sit down here now.” 

And the girl sat down on the edge of the 
marble basin, and Walter Dunbar sat down 
beside her. And both were silent. Then, 
presently, she got a real conception of his 
vision; he really could see better than anyone. 

“Laura,” he said, “if anyone 
should tell me that after tomor- 
row I was never again to work 
in the medium to which I’ve 
given years of my life I’d feel 
just as you are feeling now. I’d 
be just as unhappy as you are 
now.” 

‘It’s a workaday world, 
Walter.” 


“*TXHAT makes it worth liv- 

ing in,” said Dunbar— 
“‘when there is a place to come 
after the work of the day is 
done. Tomorrow there will be 
such a place. Each evening we 
can be together. There’s Lutin. 
Heaven knows he needs a home. 
And I want a home too.” 

“And so do I,” said Laura. “I want it 
more than anything else in the world. Let’s 
go over and plan it now.” 

The windows of the Cathedral Orphanage 
were dark when these two opened the creak- 
ing gate that night. The lawn was deep in 
shadows. 

“T have an appointment with Mr. Joslin 
es ten o’clock,” said the girl. “I mustn’t be 
ate.” 

“Then, Laura, you’d better hurry,” said 
Dunbar. “It’s eleven o’clock now.” 

She laughed. “It doesn’t really matter. 
J. J. isa very understanding man. The head 
of an institution like this must be.’’ And she 
ran up the steps of the portico. ‘“ Remember, 
Walter; don’t forget to tell Lutin that eve 
evening and on certain afternoons we’ll all 
be artists together.” 

The ponderous door of the orphanage 
opened. “Tomorrow,” she whispered. And 
for a moment Laura stood illumined in the 


doorway. 
THE END 

















“Me Wholesome 
Spread fr Bread 


Wholesome means “tending 
to promote health, beneficial, 
vigorous”. Therefore Nucoa 
is wholesome in every sense of 
the word. 3 


Snowy Cocoanut . 


Made of the nourishing, 
easily digested fat from the 
snow-white meat of the co- 
coanut, Nucoa helps to pro- 
mote health—is beneficial. 
And Nucoa is so high in en- 
ergy value it tends to make 
you vigorous—is so rich in 
vitamins it promotes growth. 
Delicious 
In making Nucoa the rich 
cocoanut fat is blended with 
pure Pasteurized milk. So 
Nucoa has the true, sweet-as- 


clover flavor. Therefore 
Nucoa is Delicious. 


Saving 


Nucoaisabouthalfthepriceof 
the usual Spread—a saving in 
price—a gain in Quality. And 
Nucoa, unlike other spreads, 
is always uniform in quality 
—always fresh and sweet. 


Today’s Recipe 


Just try Nucoa melting into sweet corn 
on the cob, fluffy mashed potatoes, and 
light, hot biscuits. 





THE BEST FOODS, In 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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When your car has a body bearing the emblem— Body by 
Fisher—you turn a thousand and one possible annoyances and 
discomforts into never-ending enjoyment and satisfaction. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


August, 1924 
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Lingerie for the (sollege Girl and Her Admiring 


59a) NSTEAD of looking on with wist- 
ka! ful eyes while your roommates 
| display the latest in lingerie, why 
ty) not take back to school or college 
§} some delightfully up-to-date lin- 
gerie of your own? Expense need not deter 
you, if you make it, and all sewing problems 
vanish before the simplicity of these four 
designs. 

The straight chemise and step-in drawers 
at left may be of flesh crépe de chine, radium 
or Italian silk, triple voile, batiste or dimity. 
Hem the edges and then machine-hemstitch 
them, as on the chemise—which has shoulder 
straps, or rounded front and back extending 
over shoulder—or, if you like, bind edges in 
contrasting color with commercial fast-color 
cotton binding, as on the drawers. These are 
open about ten inches at each side, and the 
upper edge is finished with a casing; sizes 
16 years, 36, 40 and 44. 






Young Sister 


Astraight piece of printed silk crépe stitched 
together from waistline to hem, a slash for 
the neck, two slashes for the velvet ribbon 
girdle, and behold, a “spiffy” negligee! Face 
the sides and bind the neck with contrasting 
crépe in plain colors, or omit facing and keep 
selvage edges for a finish. By following the 
latter method, or having all the edges hem- 
stitched and cut for a picot finish, this negli- 
gee can be made in two hours—an item worth 
considering! If you picot the neck, baste a 
thin narrow ribbon on underside and hem- 
stitch through it—your neck line will never 
stretch. Made in black silk, it is also an ideal 
robe for use on boats or sleeping cars, where 
a light kimono worn in the corridors seems 
conspicuous. Design is in 16, 36, 40 and 44. 


The French idea of contrasting materials 
for pajama coats and trousers finds much 
favor with young girls, who, as a rule, revel 
in color combinations and: original “cre- 
ations.” The upper suit, of black crépe de 
chine and striped tub silk, has slightly fitted 
shoulder seams and a Chinese line of closing 
on the coat. The left front overlaps the right, 
and the lower edge extends to the right side- 
seam; the sizes of design are small, medium 
and large. 

The lower pajama suit is of flowered tub 
silk combined with plain silk, and bound with 
the darkest color of the print. The design— 
sizes 4 to 14 years—has long or short kimono 
sleeves, which makes it practical in outing 
flannel for small folks whose winter pajamas 
must be warm. Both of these suits have 
elastic at waist of trousers, and the lower 
edges gathered into ankle-bands or left 
straight. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Lingerie, 30 cents. 













Wear This Hickory 
Apron and Your Dress 
Won't Wrinkle 


Fresh, crisp summer clothes 
just wilt like flowers when 
you drive for miles, or sit on 
the grass or go into the warm 
movie. In summertime espe- 
cially, you need a Hickory 
Apron under every dress on 
every occasion. Saves much 
pressing, keeps you dainty 
and fresh-looking, and helps to 
‘‘shadow-proof” sheer fabrics. 


Sold at all good stores. If you do 
not find them, write us, giving name 
of store. Address Mrs. Ruth Stone, 
1151 W. Congress Street, Chicago 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
Makers of Children’s Hickory Garters 


Hickory Apron 


—is featherweight, soft 
and conforming, wit 
cool mesh top. Washes 
perfectly. Cut gener- 
ously, then shaped to 
fit and stay in place. In 
white or flesh, as low 
as 50c. 





Hickory Step-In 






—of fine marqui- 
sette and light 
weight durable rub- 
ber. Gives assur- 
P ance of complete 
protection. Fitted 
style—may be worn 
over or under 
bloomers. Flesh 
only. $1.25 and up. 


Hickory 
Step-In 
Cool mesh and 
rubber. All-enclos- 
ing. For the active 
girl in sports or 
gymnastics. Also 
worn under knick- 


W\I ers and riding 
if habits. Flesh only, 
. as low as $1.00. 


HICKORY 


Personal ‘Necessities 





























Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Compliment 
of Imitation 


T is the well-dressed woman 

whom other women copy. 
It is the business methods of 
the successful man which the 
younger generation follow. 


Just so is it the well-known 
standardized fabric which 
unknown fabrics attempt to 
imitate. 


There is only one quality 
of Pequot Sheet—only one of 
Pequot Pillow Case, but there 
are a host of imitators. We 
realize the implied compli- 
ment, but we wish to urge our 
customers to protect them- 
selves from buying “just as 
good”’ by looking for the 
Pequot label on every sheet 
and pillow case they buy. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are firmly woven with 
a fine, even weave. The differ- 
ent sizes are plainly marked 
on each article so that you 
can be sure of buying the cor- 
rect size for your beds and 
pillows. 

They are sold by most good 
dealers. They are attractively 
priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pil- 
low Tubing may be purchased 


by the yard, and can always - 


be identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 





Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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The (Gollege Girl’s Everyday (lothes 


outstanding characteristics of the ideal 
general-wear frock for girls in college, 
boarding school or high school. They want 
something to slip into when the rising bell 
sounds and then to wear straight through the 
day; for their minutes are too taken by 
other demands to devote them to changing 
clothes. And when cleaning time comes 
around, the bills are very low because plaits 
and frills are missing. Yes, the schoolgirl’s 
everyday clothes must be simple and almost 
sturdy; but they need not sacrifice their 
smartness one whit, as these designs prove. 
There is the one-piece dress at left. It is 
made of midnight blue twill, flannel, or 


G eutsanding and practicability are the 









Blouse Le 
4385 
Skirt 4401 


Apron 4389 


suéde-like cloth trimmed with contrasting 
material or, if of twill, with soutache braid, 
and is suitable for almost every daytime oc- 
casion. White organdie is used for collar and 
cuffs and the trimming of rust, flame and yel- 
low is set in three rows with half its own 
width of the material showing between. A 
patent-leather belt sets off the costume and 
short cuffed sleeves may be used. Sizes are 
14 to 20 years. 

Was ever a schoolgirl without a fudge 
apron? But not everyone is fortunate enough 
to have such an attractive protection as this 
one of cretonne or old-fashioned calico. And 
the design is every bit as enticing as the mate- 
rial—so easy to make. It is cut in one piece, 
so that back section will button to the bib at 
front waistline. It comes in sizes 36, 40 and 
44, and is as practical for household wear in 
any apron material as for college. 

For vacation or general wear, the attrac- 
tive blouse costume second from right is 
ever so handy. The long-sleeved blouse may 
be of any plain colored crépe de chine, worn 
with a fine white flannel skirt, or the color 
scheme reversed. Again, the blouse may be 
short-sleeved and of flannel to match the 


a 





white skirt, with trimmings in red, orange or 
powder blue; this combination is especially 
adapted to the “roast” or picnic. Front 
edges turn back to form revers, and the front 
waist section is slightly gathered to back sec- 
tion, which extends over the shoulders in 
yoke effect. The skirt, which comes in the 
same sizes as the blouse—16 years, 36 to 46— 
is attached to a camisole or chemise top and 
is made in wrap-around style, with a few 
gathers at each side. 

The one-piece flannel dress at right comes 
in sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 44, and is at- 
tractive plain or plaided and trimmed con- 
trastingly. In plaid the collar, cuff and smart 
envelope pockets should be on the bias; _ if 
plain, they should contrast with the color of 
the dress, as yellow on cinnamon brown or 
black on white. Backward-turning plaits 
from low waistline to bottom edge finish the 
skirt at each side. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Juniors’ Dresses, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Aprons, 25 cents. 
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Party frocks and silken socks 
are safely washed with FAB 


7 


There’s a better way to wash 


your pretty frocks this summer 


The FAB way is the safe way to wash your sheer summer 
silks, your dainty voiles and organdies, or your sports clothes 
of any material. . 


For FAB—the soap flakes made with cocoanut-oil—gives soft, 
silky suds that can easily be made to flow back and forth 
through fabrics. This flow of FAB suds gently loosens and 
washes away the dirt and dinginess. The lovely freshness of the 
original material is restored. Yet you need not rub, if you wash 
with FAB—rubbing may break delicate threads. FAB will not 
run colors that are fast in plain warm water under the same con- 
ditions. And these modern soap flakes are gentle on your hands 
too—you’ll find your skin soft and smooth after using FAB. 


Why not start now to enjoy the advantages of FAB? It is so easy 
and safe for your washing. Ask for it where you buy groceries. 
If your grocer happens to be out of it, send us the coupon below. 


A New Help 


Have you any puzzling question about how to wash 
various articles? If so, let us advise you. Or would you 
like to know how best to remove grass stains—or other 
stains? Write us for help. Our answer to your letter 
will be based on our years of experience with soaps and 
washing, and on constant study of modern methods 
and needs. Until today, science and trained experience 
have offered you little or no direct, personal help in 
such matters. Now your own washing problems will 
be answered by this great soap house, established more 
than a century ago. Address FAB Household Service, 
Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 


COLGATE’S 
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SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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—and many other uses for 


FAB 











Baby’s little garments must be soft and com- 
rtable. Use FAB and the tender skin will 
not be scratched by roughened clothes. 





You need not rub your sheer fine hosiery if 
you wash with FAB. Rubbing may tear 
them. ‘Do not dry over heat. 





Flannels, sportsclothesandotherfine woolens 
can be-safely washed with FAB. Always test 
colorand s ing in plain warm water be- 
fore washing woolens. 
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FAB 


Try FAB in the dish pan. Your cherished fine 
china and glass wil ome with cleanness. 
Notice how soft your hands are, too. 











Delicate laces should be basted to shrunken 
cheesecloth. Wash quickly in lukewarm FAB 
suds, pull gently into shape and press on 


wrong side. 
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COLGATE & eo. Dept: -H. | 


199 Fulton Street 
New York City 


lenclose 4c in stamps. Please . 
-setid me my trial box of @& 
FAB. My grocer-is out of it. 

















Name 
i 
Address 
Town State 

My grocer is 
Name 
Address 

(Write in the margin 

ifmecestary) 
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Wheat Macaroons 


2 cups Puffed Grains, 1 cup sugar, 4 
melted butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 


rs 
- 


ae 
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4 teaspoon baking powder. 
Beat egg thoroughly. Add sugar. Add 
melted butter; beat until light. 
flour with which baking powder has been 
sifted. Then add flavor and Puffed Grains 
and drop on a well-greased and floured 
pan 3 inches apart. -Bake in moderate 
oven (300 degrees) for 10 or 15 minutes 
and lift while warm with broad knife. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
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temptation no child can resist 


|g wrewks lightness and brightness to tempt 
the childish appetite! Cereal food that lures 
and entices, and feeds well without imposing 
on digestion. : 


Quaker Puffed Rice is food that children need 
in a form that they love. A grain food that makes 
a delightful game of breakfast. They think they're 
confections; you know they are whole grains. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. Fairy grains, 
crisp and toasty, steam exploded to eight times 


their normal size—luscious beyond compare. 


Serve with milk or*cream at breakfast. In 
bowls of half and half at luncheon. Then as'a 
special allurement, with cooked or fresh fruit. 


Serve too as a night-time dish to build 
strength as little bodies sleep. Try as a gar- 
nishment with ice cream. Mix with melted but- 
ter as a tid-bit between meals. Serve every day 
in every way you can, this the daintiest of 


grain foods. 


Puffed Wheat, Too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat 
. exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most mothers get a package each 
of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 






The Qubtes Oats Company 
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Quaker Puffed Rice 
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Dress 4388, Transfer 550 


The 14 to 20 Embrotders Her Fall Dress 


general-wear dress for college and 
high-school girls is the one above, of 
black flannel, navy wool reps or twill, with a 
separate guimpe of white batiste, fine lawn 
or handkerchief linen. The design comes 
in sizes 14 to 20, and for it the Ukrainian 
Needlecraft Guild has devised an unusually 
attractive cross-stitch decoration. 
Appealing color schemes for the embroid- 
ery, based on the Standard Color Card by 
which many manufacturers of materials and 
trimmings are guided, are old China blue, 
Saxe blue and gold on black; mignonette, 


N PERFECT example of a smart, simple 





terra cotta and champagne on midnight 
blue; and gold brown, gold and champagne 
on all shades of tobacco, chestnut and castor. 
Transfer the design to material as directed 
on the design envelope, and work the design 
in six-strand mercerized cotton No. 117. In 
the diagram below, the first color mentioned 
in each combination is used wherever heavy 
black crosses appear, the second wherever 
there are light single crosses, and the third 
wherever there are light double crosses. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th St., N. Y. Dresses, 40 cents; Transfer, 30 cents. 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
CoLoRs GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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Lovely colored draperies 
as washable as white 


‘THERE’S a yellow to match 
the primrose, a gold-like sun- 
shine splashing through the 
trees, a blue that might have 
filched its beauty from the sea 
or sky! There are greens of 
jade and emerald—mauves, 
lilacs, shades of red and rose! 
There is scarcely an end, in 
fact, to the colors from which 
you may choose in Orinoka 
fabrics — fabrics that are won- 
derful examples of the weaver’s 
art—and each and every one 
can be exposed to sunlight 
freely and washed when nec- 
essary. 


Washing will not fade your 
loveliest window decorations, 
if they are made from these 
Orinoka guaranteed fabrics. 
Nor will the sun dim their 
beauty. Because of the special 
Orinoka process of hand-dye- 
ing the yarns before they are 
woven into cloth, Orinoka 
fabrics hold their colors always. 


So look for the guarantee 
tag which identifies these 
fabrics before you buy. If the 
materials fade, the merchant 
from whom you bought them 
is authorized to replace the 
goods or to refund your money. 
They may cost a little more 
than ordinary draperies, but 
are the most economical you 
can buy in the end. Orinoka 
guaranteed fabrics for glass 
curtains and _ over - draperies 
may be found at the better 
stores and decorating establish- 
ments. 

* * 

May we send you a copy of 
“COLOR HARMONY IN WINDOW 
DRAPERIES”? A _ prominent New 
York decorator prepared this hand- 
some booklet, which is decorated in 
color. It is full of valuable sugges- 
tions for draping your windows, 
doors and for bed coverings. Send 
your address and 20 cents. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
505 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 











THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


is printed on the tag attached to every bolt of genuine 
Orinoka sunfast fabrics. Look for it when you buy. 
“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes 


from exposure to sunlight or from washing, 
authorized to replace them with new goods or to refund the purchase 


price. 


the merchant is hereby 
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Nothing so Fine 
as this Sunbeam 
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“Set” has Ever 
been Seen Before 


The finest Electric Iron, ina lovely 
lifetime case! A combination abso- 
lutely unique in ironing equipment ! 

A complete ironing se¢, Isn’t it a 
wonder someone didn’t think of it 
sooner, when you’ve been waiting 
for just such an outfit, and wanting 
it, for years! 

The Sunbeam —the finest iron 
made—to ‘‘do up’’ those chiffons, 
crepes de Chine, Georgettes and all 
yourdaintier things somuch quicker , 
easier, better — 

—and an indestructible steel case 
in which to keep it—iron, cord and 
stand always together—in adirt-and- 
moisture-proof place. Your whole 
ironing outfit permanently pro- 
tected, kept dry and safe and clean. 

Think of the sheer convenience of 
such a splendid combination. Acci- 
dent-proof, too. Work done, put the 
iron right back in its fire-proof place 
without waiting for it to cool! 
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THE IRON OF IRONS 


A handsomer case you never set eyes on 
—finished in beautiful Delft Blue enamel, 
trimmed with gleaming bands of nickel- 
plated steel. Noone would suspect it con- 
tained an electric iron. See the new Sun- 
beam Set at your dealer’s. You will never 
tolerate “‘just an electric iron” around the 
house again, when you can get this lifetime 
Sunbeam Combination at $8.50 complete. 


**You Need One Extra Good Iron’ 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
34 Years Making Quality Products 


5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 








~ 
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The “Domestic” Iron, known everywhere 
as the best $5 Iron made, is also a product 
; of this company 
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PARE time is what the 
S business woman and 
housewife have least of. 
They lack time even for careful 
shopping, consequently they 
often buy what they see first, 
and are disappointed later in 
the fit or quality. These designs, 
from which a complete wardrobe may well be 
chosen, and which involve the minimum of 
time and expense in their making, are as smart 
as anything found in the shops, and are in- 
tended for these busy women. 

Orchid satin with silver lace insets, or 
creamy tan with gold, makes the informal 
evening frock at upper left, which may be 
worn on practically every occasion requiring 





/ 


an evening dress. Sepia brown satin or silk 
crépe with insets of écru lace would make a 
less formal version. The dress is cut in two 
pieces, as the upper diagram at right shows, 
and the actual sewing is very simple. The 
neck is oval in both front and back, and drop- 
shoulders give the merest suggestion of 
sleeves. All edges are straight, the two rip- 
ples at right side being extensions of the 
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We (choose the Browns 


Whether Business Women 


or Housewives 











skirt material, or attached pieces. Several 
tucks hold fullness at both sides of low waist- 
line. The sizes are 16 years, and 36 to 44. 

The dress at upper right, with its thumb- 
nail diagram second from top at right, is one 
of those printed velvets which small women 
and girls find becoming and so serviceable in 
fall and winter. It can be worn to luncheons, 
matinées, bridge, dinner, theater and even a 
dance. Here the velvet is in nutmeg brown 
and écru with matching brown satin sash, 
but all colors are lovely in soft, supple 
chiffon velvet. The design comes only in 14 
to 18 years and is equally suitable for plain 
satin, taffeta faille, moiré or silk crépe. 

The more frilly dress at lower left is a con- 
servative ‘‘best” one for club, luncheon, 
bridge, tea or church. It is of turtle brown 
satin or silk crépe, with flat buff chiffon plait- 
ings or val lace forming the oval collar and 
cuffs on the long sleeves. The design, which 
is in 16 years, and 36 to 44, also provides for 
cap sleeves, with lace ruffles at armholes. 
Brown satin-backed moiré ribbon is at- 
tached to front and back sections and ties 
into the attractive hip bow, which tops a 
circular godet inserted at right side. 

At lower right is a smart, practical after- 
noon dress cut in one piece, the simplicity of 
which may be seen from the diagram, also at 
lower right. The cascades at the side, as you 
will see, are cut in one with the skirt. Every 
edge is picoted except the bottom of the 
skirt, which is rolled into a tiny hand-run 
hem. A wise precaution is to “back” the 
neckline and edges of the slits, through which 
the grosgrain girdle passes with a matching, 
thin, three-eighths-inch ribbon, and picot 
through both the dress material and the rib- 
bon. Broncho taffeta faille silk or silk crépe 
is the material, with sash and sleeves—if the 
one-piece flowing sections are added—in 
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beige taffeta faille or crépe. Its sizes are 16 
years, and 36 to 44. 

The popular cape costume at upper left is 
ever so easy to make at home. In it the 
woman who is afraid her hips may be con- 
spicuous finds the solution for all her worries, 
for the unlined circular cape gives her a 
straight line from neck to hem in the back. 
The front of the dress is gathered at each 
side, and a single pocket at left side front is 
finished with a welt. Imitation tortoise but- 
tons trim a front-turning plait at each side of 
skirt. The design—sizes 16 years, and 36 to 
44—not only has these dart-fitted sleeves, 
but is perforated for shorter length. 

Muskrat brown suédelike cloth, or casserole 
brown ribbed silk, was the material chosen, 
because cloth with the leather look and ribbed 
silks, inspired by Ottomans, are among the 
smartest fabrics for fall. With the silk, omit 
buttons and make the pocket welt of ruby 
red silk, wearing beads to match. 

Another charming tea or church frock is 
second from left above, and has its three- 
tiered skirt achieved by three circular ruffles. 
Of praline satin, or poplin with dark brown 
satin facing the collar, it has a narrow gros- 
grain tie of Fairway green. Small cap sleeves 
may be substituted for the long, fitted ones 
sketched. The sizes are 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Every business woman or housewife must 
have her heavier general-wear dress, and the 
design at upper right provides for it. The 
material is rubber brown suédelike cloth or 
wool reps, with vestee and buttons of Lib- 
erty brown satin or crépe. It is trimmed in 
matching silk ladder braid, and the Chinese 
scroll design above each side pocket is em- 
broidered in matching braid or in soutache. 
The dress is in one piece and comes in sizes 
36 to 46. Pockets are formed by the top of 
the skirt left open for lining, and short cuffed 
sleeves may substitute for the dart-fitted 
long ones, if desired. ° 
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Two coat designs, one with capelet and 
the other incorporating the universally popu- 
lar scarf, offer an excellent choice. The one 
at upper right is velours de laine, or the more 
formal broadcloth, in Liberia brown with light 


tan-dyed rabbit collar. It may be 
made of flannel, if you want it 
more informal. The unlined cape 
is sewed across the neck and shoul- 
der seams of the coat, and fronts 
turn back to form revers. It comes 
in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 44. 
The coat in lower center is well 
suited to flannel, twill or broad- 
cloth—any material, in fact, that 
is soft enough to make a graceful scarf. Teak- 
wood brown was used for the one sketched, 
with cinnabar red flannel facing the scarf 
collar and the turned cuffs. Back and front of 
the coat are slightly gathered at neck edge. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Coats, 45 cents; Dresses, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 










Prepare for 
Romping Days 


TRENUOUS little legs and 

feet will not pry through 

the sturdy Parker-Knit School 
Stockings. 


They’re designed to keep out of 
the darning basket—reinforced 
cleverly where the play strain 
comes! And the sizes are exact, 
not approximate. 


At most of the better shops— 
in three weights. 


No. 222 Medium weight. Rein- 
forced heel and toe. 


No. 8 Heavy weight. Rein- 
forced knee, heel and 
toe. 


No. 216 Extra heavy weight. 
Reinforced heel and 
toe. 


If your store cannot supply you, send 


35¢ for sample pair, stating size and 
choice of black or cordovan. 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 














y, Should be a 
—_~ Ss) healthy, happy 
% “XY growing baby if 


~ 


iY it has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of every 
kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 
fants’ complete outfits, separate articles, rubber goods, 
baby baskets, hundreds of necessary articles for mother 
and the baby. Suggestions and information on care and 
feeding of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 

FREE Sample Case 

contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 
17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 

Complete set of 17 patterns for baby's first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 





ii Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 














Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Famous Calvert 
School Methods 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most 
day schools. Write 

Calvert School, 21 Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
























































our Teeth are not 
safe unless your mouth 


glands work properly - 


This tooth paste does more 

than clean—it stimulates 
the mouth glands to protect 
your teeth 


NSTEAD of being 

washed all day by the 
cleansing fluids of the 
mouth—today our teeth 
are constantly immersed in 
an acid bath. 


The mouth glands which 
nature intended to counter- 
act these acids do not work 
properly. Our present soft 
diet does not give them the 
exercise which hard, tough 


foods did. 


By gently stimulating 
the salivary glands, you 
can make the natural proc- 
esses of the mouth counter- 
act these acids and the 
teeth will be kept clean and 
safe all of the time. 


Your mouth healthy, 
your teeth safe 


Pebeco has a stimulating ef- 
fect on the salivary glands. 
It makes them work in a 
normal, healthy fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters 
the mouth, the fluids from 
these glands begin to flow 
more freely. They wash all 
through the mouth, neu- 
tralizing the acids as fast 
as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole 
mouth in a healthy, live 
condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral 
cavity. 














Sound white teeth are impor- 
tant to your appearance and 
they directly affect your health. 
Pebeco leaves your whole 
mouth tingling with cleanliness 
and health—stimulating the nat- 
ural cleansing process to keep 
your teeth sound and white. 


Thousands are finding 
if they keep their mouths 
healthy with Pebeco, they 
keep their teeth clean. 


Pebeco is made only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists’. Canadian 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Company, Ltd., 10 
McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. 


Send Coupon for free Generous Tube 





Pebeco. 


Name 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. A-6 
635 Greenwich Strect, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 
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By}CHOOLROOMS this fall should 


mag be glowing with color, for so many 
See me) of the dark dresses for children are 
wea) trimmed with red, green or some 
= ) other gay color. The dark blue 
flannel or serge above at left has its shaped 
collar, turn-back cuffs and cape lining of 
Roman-striped crépe de chine, and is fas- 
tened down the front with diamond-shaped 
buttons in a color found in the silk. If de- 
sired, the lining in cape may be omitted. 
Set-in sleeves may be full-length or short, 
the cape is attached to shoulder and neck 
edge in back, and the belt is at low waistline. 
Dresses here are in sizes 8 to 14 years. 
Another version of the same dress is of 
tan linen, with appliquéd bands of colored 
linen. Saw-tooth washable braid finishes the 





edges of the dot-embroidered organdie collar 
and cuffs. Here the cape is unlined. 

Black flannel has invaded the realm of 
children’s frocks, and the printed cré 
vestee in vivid calico colors that adorns the 
black flannel at right takes away any vestige 
of somberness. Attach the vestee where the 
design is perforated for the rolled collar, and 
use bright-colored buttons to hold in the 
plaits at each side of front and back. The 
drop-shoulder sleeves may be lengthened by 
straight sections gathered into wristbands. 

Matching accessories are popular for chil- 
dren’s wear, too, and buying a little extra 
silk will prove helpful when the hat question 
bobs up. A band and tailored bow on a 
plain felt or a crown of silk on felt will make 
a very attractive hat. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapirs’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Juniors’ 





Dresses, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 30 cents. 
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Why Postum is the favorite drink in 
2,000,000 American homes 


A wonderful story of the flavor, wholesomeness, conventence and 
economy which have made it such a remarkable world-wide success 


HOLE wheat—the rich, sustaining 

food on which the human race has 
grown up. Picture it in the field, under the 
summer sun, rustling as it sways. Plump, 
ripe, golden, filled with the vigor of the soil 
and the warmth of sun-drenched days! 


Bran—a part of wheat—the regulator of 
the system and an important food element. 
Bran, recognized everywhere for its contribu- 
tion toward right living. 


Whole wheat and bran—these two make 
Postum. A// wheat, skillfully roasted, and 
sweetened a trifle. It is the appetizing good- 
ness of wheat—best-liked of foods!—which 
has made Postum the favorite drink in 
2,000,000 American homes. 


Test It in the (up! 


Deep brown, steaming hot! Watch the rich 
cream toning the brown to a warm gold. 
Taste it! Mellow, smooth, fragrant, filled with 
flavor—the flavor possessed by Postum alone! 


From the first, Postum appealed to the 
wholesomeness which is the basis of Amer- 
ican character. A drink which gives much, 
and which robs you of nothing. A drink 
without a trace of a drug in it. 


Its widespread use in America has con- 
tributed to the longer lives and greater 
freedom from disease which the people of 
this generation enjoy. It has had a part in 
creating the more thoughtful attitude toward 
health, and the wider understanding of the 
simple laws of health. For twenty-five years 
Postum has championed saner living—has 
fought the battle for physical fitness—and 
these causes have gained ground. 


In Postum is every quality a mealtime 
drink should have! Warmth to encourage 
the blood and digestive juices in their work! 
Flavor which appeals, and makes the meal 
taste better! And the supreme quality of 
perfect healthfulness—abundant good cheer 
without drug stimulation—for every member 
of the family, every meal of the day! 


This is one drink of which mother does 
not have to say, “No, children, you can’t 
have it. Wait until you grow up.” 


Considering what health means to every- 
one, isn’t the recognized rule for the child 
a good rule for grown-ups, too? 


Millions of people think so. They have de- 
cided to free themselves from the taut nerves, 
sleepless hours, upset digestions and sallow 
complexions so often associated with the tak- 
ing of caffein. They have decided that good 
health is worth having, and are willing to 
take this one easy step toward its possession ! 

Suppose you take the same easy step. You 
have many years yet to live, we hope, and 
they should be filled with the usefulness and 
happiness which spring from good health. 

Change to Postum for thirty days. If you 
are not well pleased with the results of this 
thirty-day test, you can easily change back 
again. But thirty days seem a small time to 
invest in the interest of health, considering 
the years which are yet ahead of you. 


A Week's Supply — Free 


Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous food 
demonstrator, has made more Postum than 
anyone else in the world—and made it 
better. She wants to start you on your thirty- 


day test with her own directions. If you 
don’t like Postum made in the Carrie 
Blanchard way, you will be different than 
most of the people who try it. 

In addition, Carrie Blanchard wants to 
give you a week’s supply of Postum, to start 
you on your thirty-day test. Enough Postum 
for every meal for a week, without cost 
to you. 


Read what Carrie Blanchard says—and 
send your name to her for your first week’s 
supply of Postum! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“I want you to try Postum for thirty days. 
I want to start you out on your test by giving 
you a week’s supply of Postum, and my own 
directions for making it. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of their families. 

“Now that it’s so warm, you'll undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in iced Postum—a wonderful drink—and I’ll see 
that you get my directions for making this too. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get the 
first week’s supply right away.” 





TEAR THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW 





Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please 
send me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


INSTANT PostuM.... . Oo ee io 
Postum CEREAL ..... 0 prefer 
Name 
Street 
City om » tae 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
L. B. J. 8-24 











Healthy children love Postum made this way! —You know how much youngsters like to have the same drink as the grown- 
ups! You know, too, that many of them do not get the.milk they need, because they do not like its favor. Make 
Instant Postum for them, with hot (not boiled) milk, instead of water. It has the wholesomeness of a warm drink, all 
the nourishment of milk and Postum, and the real goodness of Postum flavor. We think you’// like it too! 





forms. Instant Postum. made in the cup by adding boiling water, 
is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 
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FREED fro 


m endless rubbing ~ 
simply soaking does it! 


You just let Rinso soak the dirt out of your clothes—you don’t have 
to stay at the tubs—your time is saved for your home and children 


Different from the laundry soaps that you 
have used before — 


Modern in form— dissolving into a rich soapy 
solution that gives you a tubful of “soap- 
sudsy” water to soak your clothes in— 


Labor-saving—for the Rinso suds simply soak 
dirt out of your clothes— 


Only a light rubbing—even on the worst places 
just a light rubbing with a bit of dry 
Rinso. Then collar bands, cuff edges, and 
other grimy spots come beautifully clean. 


And then, because it is all dissolved, this soapy 
solution rinses out thoroughly. No bits of soap left 
sticking to your clothes to turn them yellow under 
the iron—utterly impossible with Rinso! Your 


wash is snowier and sweeter than ever—a real 


pleasure to look at as it hangs on your line. methods. Women have been quick to recognize 

Rinso is made to do your whole wash in the this, too. Already more than a million packages 
quickest, easiest, most thorough way. You don’t are used every week. 
need to bother any longer using _<i% Made by the makers of Lux, the largest 
several kinds of soap on wash- (QAO soapmakers in the world, Rinso is just as 
day—the one and only soap you Qe. 7 successful for the family wash as Lux is for 
need is Rinso. e . all fine things. 

Just use the cleansing Rinso 5 3 Get Rinso today—all grocers carry it in 
solution in your tubs, boiler, : y the regular size and big new package. Lever 
washing machine. See how much 5 ' Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
more time you have on washday Tin 

MANUFACTURERS 


—how much more sparkle and - 
ene : ) a OF FAMOUS FABRICS RECOMMEND 
». fe RINSO 
Rinso is anewand really modern Alwaysuseenough {{ Van Heusen Collars . Wamsutta Percale Sheets 


laundry soap—the first of its kind Rinso to get big ° : Fruit of the Loom Fabrics 


to meet today’s needs for some- [sting suds after Boott Toweling 


thing different from the older 





RINSO [or SOAKING ‘BOILING ‘WASHINGMACHINES 
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passed; but what of clothes? Have 

you been wrinkling your young brow 
over the problem of your college “trousseau,”’ 
thumbing endless magazine pages gay with 
entrancing Parisian “creations,” but lacking 
the precise information. you crave? Have 
you consulted in turn an older sister who 
graduated from Normal School some seven 
years ago, a sympathetic neighbor with a 
daughter in Paris, and, in final desperation, 
the only person you know from your own 
future alma mater—its two-hundred-pound 
football hero? 

Indeed, you are not overemphasizing the 
importance of clothes, as may be dourly 
suggested by a maiden aunt who went to 
Bryn Holyoke back in the days when a 
“college woman” was by tradition either 
neatly masculine or carelessly eccentric in 
her costumes. A freshman is necessarily 
judged by her appearance. This does not 
mean that the girl with a superabundance of 
expensive clothes is going to be popular; but 
it does mean that “tackiness”—which in- 
cludes all that is overelaborate or lacking in 
style, and all that is cheap and gaudy, as 
well as the slovenly and careless—will miti- 
gate strongly against one’s chances of success. 

In the well-chosen college wardrobe, sim- 
plicity and smartness are emphasized by the 
use of good materials. In economizing, let it 
be in quantity, never in quality. Good- 
looking slippers and hosiery, a colorful silk 
scarf, an unusual string of beads—these are 
the small things which may help to count one 
well dressed, even upon a small allowance. 
Be up to the mode, even a little ahead of it if 
you can, but avoid exaggerations and eccen- 
tricities which will make you, a freshman, 
unduly conspicuous. So much for gener- 
alizations —proverbially itis the details that 
are interesting. 

What you really want, of course, is first- 
hand information from girls now in college— 
the “low-down,” so to speak, on the clothes 
proposition as it is treated in that particular 


Fy reseai History, Physics, all safely 
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For college girl or debutante, there is a thrill in possessing 
such an evening frock as the soft green taffeta one at left, with its 
bertha of lovely lace—sizes 14 to 20 years—or the unusual navy 
crépe de chine, with its colorful trimmings of scarlet crépe, em- 
broidered in scarlet China beads; sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 


cA Clothes Budget for the (oollege Girl 


By MarGareT MATLAcK 











Dress 

4384 

Transfer 
14879 


institution of learning which you are soon to 
honor with your presence. It would be 
something of a life work to investigate sar- 
torial conditions in every college in the land. 
But it is possible to approximate the result. 
We have classified roughly all colleges into 
four groups: the Far-Western University, 
the Middle-Western University, the city or 
suburban college of the Middle-Atlantic and 
Southern States, and the New England 
“rural” college, and from undergraduates in 
representative colleges of each group we have 
obtained the information upon which this 
article is based. 

In the budget on page 65 we have the 
combined sartorial ideas of four geographi- 
cally scattered groups of undergraduates. 
The individual requirements do not differ 
materially; indeed the only generalizations 
that can be drawn from comparing them are 
the very obvious ones—that warmer clothes 
are needed in New England and that rather 
more dressing is done in the coeducational 
universities than elsewhere! But the small 
differences, such as the number of evening 
frocks or the type of sports clothes that a 
specific college approves, are of vital interest 
to the average sub-freshman. 

It has seemed clearest to present this in- 
formation in one general budget, for, while 
the prices vary in different parts of the 
country, the grand total will average about 
the same everywhere. It is not supposed 
that any girl will equip herself with this 
complete wardrobe, from hair nets to shoe- 
strings, on leaving for college; nor that every 
article mentioned will be purchased within a 
single year. On pages 65 and 66 a detailed 
sample wardrobe shows just how to use the 
general budget in deciding upon the necessary 
purchases and estimating their cost. 

Having discovered the sartorial require- 
ments of your college, let us plan to meet 
them: First, by investigating the potentiali- 
ties of your present wardrobe; second, by 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Mrs. Percival Shuttles 
ana Her Asheville Home 


Kelvinator, of course, is included in the 
equipment of Mrs. Percival Shuttles’ electric 
home in Asheville, North Carolina. Mrs. 
Shuttles herself tells why:— 


“You will be interested to know that 
I am using Kelvinator in my electric 
home and have nothing but praise for 
its constant care-free service. 


‘*Kelvinator not only keeps food better 
and longer, but it is more healthful and 
sanitary and remarkably economical— 
in addition to being the housekeeper’s 
best friend in the preparation of cold 
delicacies. I cannot imagine trying to 
keep house without it.” 


Mrs. Shuttles’ experience and enthusiasm 
are duplicated in thousands of other homes 
which use Kelvinator, the oldest household 
electric refrigeration. 


Go to your local Kelvinator dealer and see 
for yourself the many advantages of this most 
modern refrigeration. If you do not know 
the dealer’s name write to us. 


Kelvinator Corporation 
2083 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1914 


Kelvinator 


Electric Refrigeration 
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A full-fashioned, pure-dye stock- 
ing of pure thread silk, with lisle 
garter top and sole—lustrous, even 
in texture. It is the sturdiest, 
longest-wearing, really fine silk 
stocking on the market—in black, 


white, and all wanted colors, at 











A sheer stocking, full-fashioned, 
pure dye, of unusual evenness in 
texture. It is strong, durable and 
long-wearing, but particularly a 
fine silk stocking of exquisite sheer- 
ness, in all the famous McCallum 
colors, at 


$250 





Just look at the prices of these three stockings 


THEY ARE MADE BY McCALLUM—WHICH MEANS THAT 
THEIR BEAUTY LASTS THROUGH WEAR AND WASHING 


Of course you want beautiful, stylish silk stockings. 
Every woman does. You want stockings that will 
stand wear—and they must be reasonable in price. 


Here are three such stockings. 


You can see their beauty even in a picture. The 
perfection of the weave is evident at a glance. You 
must see the stockings themselves to appreciate the 
lustre of the silk and the delicacy of the color. You 
must wear them to understand how perfectly they fit. 


McCallum Silk Stockings fit because they are full- 
fashioned. They do not wrinkle or stretch out of 
shape. At the heel and instep they cling with 
unruffled smoothness. Underneath the arch their 
snugness adds comfort. McCallum fit cannot be 
worn or washed away. 


Washing does not destroy their beauty—as long 
as these stockings last,this beauty lingers. McCallum 
Silk Stockings wear longer and look better—and 
still they cost no more. 


You probably know that McCallum stockings are 
the most beautiful, highest-quality silk stockings 
made. They have been the choice of fashionable 
women for thirty-seven years. Now notice the 
prices of these three stockings. They have all the 
well-known McCallum qualities, yet they are within 
the reach of the most modest hosiery allowance. 
Try them, and you will want all your silk stockings 
to be of McCallum quality. McCallum Hosiery 
Company, Northampton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


He Ca 

















Anall-silk, medium-weight stock- 
ing of unusual wearing quality. 
The silk from top to toe is lux- 
uriously brilliant. Just to touch 
its soft loveliness is to appreciate 
the quality that has made the 
McCallum name famous for three 
generations. In white, black, and 
all wanted colors. 


SILK 
HOSIERY 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


Buy three pairs of McCallum Silk Stock- 
ings. Wear them on alternate days. Rinse 
them in lukewarm water after each 
wearing. See if those McCallum stock- 
ings don’t give you longer wear than any 
other stockings at equal prices. 


STOCKING STYLE BOOK—FREE 


Write today for your copy of our De Luxe 
Hosiery Catalog — illustrating the com- 
plete line of McCallum fine silk hosiery. 
Ask for booklet L. 
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Pick out the vege- 
Get 


the freshest and crispest the market 


THAT's right. 
tables for your salad carefully. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 


affords. . 
But don’t forget the vinegar. Its 





quality has more to do with the 











f the salad than th i 
success of the salad than the quality 
COLLEGE WARDROBE ; ~ 
of the vegetables. e 
NOTE—Where a renee vd ots is quoted for an ecte to be yputchon’, the eyed oe we pe F 
to be th ually pai e higher price is the maximum that shou expende e : wi 
prey Be Poa the peices made at home. Unless otherwise stated, the items apply to every college. Don’t think because you use so . Ae) 
Ouran Croce little vinegar, it makes no difference 
1 Twill or wool reps -— ee ae ee es OL ae ee eee a 2 pn — = 
1 Flannel or jersey sports dress . 5 om eG a te a ae = -1 ) . ° 
1 Woolen sports skirt a in et 8 Ss ee, a eee ee Hy a" ~ ey what kind you use. It 1S because 
4 to 6 Wash blouses, at $2. eac : ; ee ee - ° Fa 
2 Light-weight sweaters at $3.00* to $5.00 each . 6.00* — 10.00 you use so little that you can afford { 
1 Washable sports skirt . . 3.00 
4 Summer dresses—linen, cotton crépe, and so yon, at $3.00* to $5.00¥ each 12.00* - 20.00* to use the best. The flavor and 
FoR FUNCTIONS AND FESTIVITIES . : 
re) e- 
2 Afternoon or “‘best"’ frocks at $10.00* to $15. itneny , ‘ 20.00* —$30.00* aroma of Heinz Vinegars d 
2 Simple evening frocks for Far West and Middle West and 1 for Middle ° a "y 
Atlantic and New England, at $35.00 to $40.00 each . 70.00 — 80.00 veloped by aging and mellowing, \ 
2 More elaborate evening gowns in Far West; 1 elsewhe re, at $40. 00 ° . 
to $50.00 each 80.00 -100.00 are absolutely necessary in the mak- 
1 Daytime white dress—Canton crépe, georgette, or even ‘cotton ‘ voile— 
white is worn on so many occasions . Week aS 7.00* — 15.00* ing ofa perfect salad. 
WRAPS AND SUITS 
1 Spring-and-fall sports suit . $30.00 -$40.00 
1 Sports topcoat ° 20.00 — 35.00 
and 
1 Dress coat . 60.00 —- 75.00 
or P 
1 General-wear coat . . - 60.00 —- 75.00 
1 Sports jacket of wool or leather in Middle West and New E England; heavy - ESTD 1869 
sweater may be substituted in Middle Atlantic; not necessary in Far West 7.00 — 20.00 
Nice But Not ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY PUR E CIDER 
1 ‘‘Best”’ winter suit . ‘ . $50.00 -$60.00 
2 Silk overblouses for ‘best’ suit at $5.00 to $7.00 each . . 10.00 —- 14.00 Vi N E GAR 
Fur neckpiece Fons Pa 50.00 FERMENTEO 
1 Fur coat — particularly useful in New England : . 150.00 -250.00 
1 Evening cloak AS SS oh . 35.00* — 75.00 
LINGERIE 
6 Chemises, “*teddies"’ or cotton union suits, at $1.00 cach. . ..... $ 6.00 
3 to 5 pairs of cotton pajamas, at $2.00 each ‘ % she . $ 6.00 —- 10.00 
1 Set of silk underwear—vest, knickers, brassiére . . : 7.00 
1 Silk nightgown in New England; 2 elsewhere, at $5. 00* each . ; 10.00* 
5 Cotton or woolen union suits, not to be despised where climate is cold. 12.50 — 25.00 
4 Brassiéres, at $1.00 each . ‘ 4.00 
1 Dark silk petticoat or slip, or one pair ‘wool crépe bloomers in “New 
England; elsewhere, silk . . 5.00 
2 White or flesh- colored silk costume slips i in Far West; only 1 elsewhere, 
at $5.00* each ‘ ‘ 10.00* 
1 White cotton costume slip in Far West; 2 elsewhere, at $1.50 ‘each 3.00 
1 Silk kimono ‘ ‘ he ee, ee 6.00* 
1 Bathrobe— corduroy, “flannel, ‘ and so on ; 7.50 
2 Girdle corsets at $2.50 each, if corsets are worn. . 5.00 
MILLINERY 
1 Sports hat of felt or duvetyn . é $ 7.00 
1 Dressy afternoon _ ae . $10.00 —- 12.50 
1 Evening hat in Far West —not necessary else ~whe re . 12.00 = 15.00 
1 Dressy straw hat in spring . ‘ eee oh 8.00 
1 Straw sports hat in spring . 5.00 - 7.00 
1 Tam o’ shanter or knitted skating cap in New ‘England 1.50 
SHOES AND HOSIERY 
2 Pairs sports oxfords or sandals, at $7.50 a pair $15.00 
1 Pair street slippers mie ae ee ee ee 7.50 
2 Pairs afternoon slippe rs in Far We st; er pair —— at ore to ~~ 
each . ° . . $16.00 —- 18.00 
1 Pair e vening slippe tr. 10.00 
1 Pair bedroom slippers; additional pair of warm one: s for New England; - each 2.50 
6 to 8 pairs silk stockings, at*$2.00 each . 12.00 - 16.00 
2 Pairs woolen stockings in Far West and South; 4 pairselsewhere, $2. 00 each 4.00 -— 8.00- 
1 Pair rubber-soled gym and tennis shoes . . Boe. sy ee sé 2.75 
Arctics—everywhere except in the Far West . 4.00 
1 Pair sandal overshoes 4 . 1.00 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCESSORIES 
1 Se a ee ee ee ae ew ANS ai. SED ae 
1 Raincoat . ete.’ a eee oe a ee 7.00 —- 20.00 
Collars and cuffs—2 to 6 sets—at $1.00 per ‘set . 2.00 — 6.00 
2 Dozen handkerchiefs, at $1. 50 per dozen. . eee 3.00 
2 Pairs of white kid gloves in Far West; 1 pair else whe! re, $2.50 each 2.50 — 5.00 
2 Pairs of mocha gloves in Far West; 1 pair elsewhere, $3. 00 each 3.00 - 6.00 
1 Pair lined capeskin glov es in New England only . syn 4.50 
1 Pair woolen opie in New ane and 1.25 
1 Scarf 3 hots eee 5.00 
1 Pair of knickers , 7.00 
Toilet articles—powder, hair nets, ‘hairpins, ‘and so on ’ 5.00 
f NOTE—A regulation gymnasium suit and a cap and gown, when required, are usually men- 
; tioned in the college catalogue and ordered through the college. Combined cost will be about $20.00. 








1 Washable sports skirt 
1 Gray cotton crépe dress—white linen collar 
and cuffs 


compiling a list of deficiencies to be remedied; 
and lastly, by making up those deficiencies 
within your budget. 





To illustrate we will consider the case of 
Mary Smith—she should be used to pub- 
licity. Mary is to enter her state university 
in the Middle West this fall; her only friend 
in the place is an elderly uncle—a leading 
authority on Applied Psychology, but a dead 
loss when it comes to feminine fashions. So 
he notes the clothes in the above budget 
‘hat she will need, then she takes stock of her 
present wardrobe, tries on each garment for 
ihe family’s none-too-flattering comments, 
and lists her available possessions: 


CLOTHES OWNED BY MARY SMITH, 
SUB-FRESHMAN 


OvuTER CLOTHING 


2 Wash blouses—new enough to suit even a 
sophomore 

1 Light-weight sweater—just finished—réséda 
green 


For FUNCTIONS AND FESTIVITIES 


1 Afternoon dress—black silk crépe—lemonade 
spots, but worth taking! 
1 Informal evening dress—sleeveless powder- 
se georgette; knife-plaited from neck to 
em 
1 White dress—crépe de chine—Commence- 
ment!—but plainly made, thank heavens! 


WRAPS AND SUITS 


1 Winter coat—black, with squirrel collar and 
cuffs 
1 Tailored suit, navy blue—in which I arrive! 


LINGERIE 


2 Almost new teddies 

2 Pairs of cotton pajamas 

1 Silk nightgown—graduation present 
1 White silk costume slip 

1 White cotton costume slip 


(Continued on Page 66) 











No ingredient of a Salad 


costs so little and adds so much as 
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Every Baby Needs 
These Four Essentials 


|S pl S health and growth require proper 
amounts of sleep, food andi fresh air. Science 
now knows that skin health is equally essential to 
an infant’s welfare. 

But night and day three unseen enemies are 
seeking to attack the delicate skin. If these foes 
are not repulsed, they cause untold suffering, up- - 
set baby’s system and undermine health. Based on 
half a century of study, the Mennen Laboratories 
perfected a defense against each foe—a triple 
protection for baby’s undeveloped skin. 


Poisonous Moisture 


One ever-present menace is moisture. Whether it is perspi- 
ration, or urine, or bath-water, it inflames the skin when 
caught in the loose skin-folds. Towels cannot reach this 
hidden moisture. 

But each fleck of Mennen Borated Talcum is like a tiny 
absorbent sponge. Millions of these fairy sponges draw 
poisonous moisture from the skin, leaving the epidermis 
wholly dry and safe. 

Friction is another danger. Clothes and blankets and 
baby’s own weight cause constant rubbing of the skin-folds. 
No chafing will result if Mennen Borated Talcum is applied 
to baby’s body. That is because this soft, pure powder 
forms a smooth protective film over the skin. 


Infection threatens 


Infant skin is almost helpless to resist infection. Tiny blem- 
ishes too often develop into serious ailments, unless infection 
is stopped at the start. 

That is why Mennen scientists experimented for years to 
compound a perfect formula of elements to put in Mennen 
Borated Talcum. The therapeutic ingredients in Mennen’s 
are mild and safe, yet they are most effective in keeping 
baby’s skin soft, smooth and pretty. 

One element in the famous formula affords cooling com- 
fort; another is a splendid healing agent. One ingredient 
was chosen for its antiseptic effect, while another helps in 
defeating friction. The fifth constituent increases the absorb- 
ency—and counteracts acidity. 

Mennen Borated Talcum is not simple talcum with an 
added scent. It is a carefully compounded prescription con- 
taining the finest medicaments known to skin specialists 
and dermatologists. 

For the sake of baby’s welfare, never omit the Mennen 
shower after every bath and change of diapers, before each 
nap, and whenever baby cries. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. A.J. U.S. 4. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENNsn 


BORATED TALCUM 















































FRESH AIR 
several hours each day 





PROPER FOOD 
suited to age and condition 





SOUND SLEEP 
HEALTHY SKIN at appointed hours 
through daily use of 


.Mennen Borated Talcum 















SHOES AND HOSIERY 


1 Pair sports oxfords—gray 

1 Pair sandal overshoes 

4 Pairs of silk stockings— 
‘fall the wanted 
shades” — thanks to 
Commencement! 

1 Pair bedroom slippers 


ACCESSORIES 


1 Brown mink neckpiece 

2 Collar and cuff sets 

1 Dozen handkerchiefs 

Plenty of powder, cold 
cream, and so on. No 
hair nets—shingled ! 

1 Scarf 


“Now,” Mary decides, 
in a most businesslike 
tone—“now, we'll com- 
pare lists and see what’s 
missing.” 

“Most everything,” 
laughs her mother. “Sup- 
pose we divide the remainder into three 
parts: First part, what you take with you; 
second part, slight additions at Christmas— 
for I know from past experience there will be 
too many parties for much sewing or shop- 
ping; third part, more substantial additions 
to be made during your spring vacation.” 

“But why not get everything now?” Mary 
wonders, with visions dancing before her of 
one grand orgy of shopping. “ Wouldn’t it 
be much simpler?” 

But mother “knows her stuff”: “You'll 
want something new by vacation time, and it 
will seem like more of an outfit if it’s strung 
out a bit; styles may change, and so may your 
own ideas of what is becoming; besides right 
now neither time nor money is unlimited.” 

“You win,” agrees her slangy daughter. 
She recalls various stages of dress psychology 
and is not at all sure whether one term of 
college will turn her thoughts to pink or- 
gandy and ruffles or homespun and flat- 
heeled shoes. 


(Clothes Needed by Mary Smith, 
Sub-Freshman 


TAKE WITH ME 
OvuTER CLOTHING 














Pee ee ee $ 25.00 
1 Wool sports skirt. ...... 10.00 
2 Wash blouses at $2.00 each . . 4.00 
Leather jacket... ... . . 20.00 
Pa eee eee a ae 7.00 
Light-weight sweater... .. . 3.00* 
1 Linen dress ......... 4.00* 
1 Afternoon frock. ... . : 15.00* 
1 Formal evening dress. . ... 45.00 
Ways 6 eh 4 4 6% Soe we $133.00 
LINGERIE 
4 Teddies at $1.00 each. . . . $ 4.00 
2 Pairs pajamas at $2.00 a pair. ; 4.00 
1 Silk set—vest, knickers, brassiére 7.00 
1 Silk nightgown _ Peas 5.00* 
4 Brassiéres at $1.00 each Wher. « 4.00 
1 Dark silk slip. . . . La > 5.00* 
1Silkkkimono ......... 6,00* 
fo ee ee ee eee $ 35.00 
MILLINERY 
ae oe are $ 7.00 
PE es hie + 6. Hu Be __ 12.50 
PNR kd hice %. <6 gener $ 19.50 
SHOES AND HOSIERY 
Serene ees wo ee $ 7.50 
Afternoon slippers ....... 9.00 
Evening slippers ........ 10.00 
I IID 6. 5: bu ORES 2.75 
RS aint tus: Sw i6t oh lbs, (4 oe 4.00 
2 Pairs wool hose at $2.00 a pair 4.00 
RSs Sein’. Me Sher se eX $ 37.25 
ACCESSORIES 
FS areas rae $ 7.00 
. .. RIer e rte ae 10.00 
White kid gloves. ....... 2.50 
Tan mocha gloves ....... 3.00 
Es n.d >) ree ae $ 22.50 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
LINGERIE 
1 Pair silk bloomers. ...... $ 5.00 
. eee 6 ak OTR er 7.50 
BOO. ars “Ed EE, $ 12.50 





SHOES AND Hosiery 


2 Pairs silk hose $ 4.00 
2 Pairs wool 


meee 4s 4.00 
Total. - $ 8.00 
ACCESSORIES 
1 Dozen hand- 
kerchiefs . 1.50 
eh 3. ace. (2.50 


SPRING VACATION 


OvuTER CLOTHING 
Flannel sports 

















Gress . . . $ 7.00* 
2 Summer 
Dresses at 
$4.00* .. 8.00* 
1 Afternoon 
dress... 15.00* 
1 Informal eve- 
ning dress . 35.00 
1 Sports coat . 25.00 
Total. . . . $ 90.00 
LINGERIE 
1 White cotton slip . . $ 1.50 
MMM a sGal ter as $ 1.50 
u MILLINERY 
Straw sports hat . . . $ 5.00 
Straw dresphat. 2. 6 6 ce cs 8.00 
ES 6 a a se RS IY $ 13.00 
SHOES AND HosIERY 
Spores caioras 6. a ee $ 7.50 
i re Meera ere ae: 


ACCESSORIES 


2 Collar and cuff sets, $1. 00 ee set $ 2.00 
New beads. ... . 1.00 


ere care ore a § 3.00 








TOTALS 
Take WRA Me. fas. 6 3 . $247.25 
Christmas vacation. ....... 22.00 
Spring vacation ‘ 115.00 
Grand total ... . . $384.25 


(This does not include $20.00—estimated—for 
cap and gown and gymnasium suit.) 
*To be made at home. 


If, when you have followed this far in 
Mary’s footsteps, you find, as she did, that 
you are exceeding your clothes allowance, it 
is well to shop around a bit before deciding 
upon any drastic omissions. Having pur- 
chased the absolute essentials—not forgetting 
the importance of good materials, but taking 
advantage of any real bargains you can 
find—make what deductions are still neces- 
sary from among the less important items. 
Mary, for example, found a duck of an eve- 
ning frock reduced to twenty-five dollars, ran 
right into a sale of printed crépe for her after- 
noon dress at only two dollars a yard, and 
only spent five dollars for her knickers; by 
eliminating the raincoat and trusting to a 
future bargain or two and some stockings 
and handkerchiefs among her Christmas 
presents, she was able to come well within 
her clothing allowance of $350—thirty-five 
dollars a month for ten months. 

The majority of college girls dress—and 
dress well—upon clothing allowances rang 
ing from $300 to $600 a year. There are 
those who would look upon the lower of 
these sums as a small fortune; others who 
would consider the higher amount ridiculously 
inadequate. To either of these extremes— 
for opposite reasons—a clothing budget would 
seem a superfluity. But the average sub- 
freshman of moderate means can use to good 
advantage such a budget as we have given 
her, because it is based upon the actual ex- 
perience and practice of the average under 
graduate. 

You must remember, however, you future 
rooters for the class of 1928, that this budget 
is a very comprehensive one, covering every 
possible need of your college life. Less than 
$300 you are not likely to spend, unless 
you start with an unusually well- equipped 
wardrobe, but there is no reason for spending 
a great deal more than this amount. Doing 
without an extra frock or hat or pair of slip- 
pers isn’t going to ruin your college career; the 
important thing is to be sure that whatever 
clothes you do have are smart and becoming. 


— 
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“Thousands are slowly poisoning 
themselves to death by eating beyond 
their digestive capacity.” 

—Right Food the Right Remedy 


“ 


“Only that portion of the food that 
is digested and absorbed can serve the 
purpose of growth and the mainte- 
nance of the vital functions.” 


—The Principles of Human Nutrition 
“ 


In Grape-Nuts the precious carbo- 
hydrates have been dextrinized in the 
form your body most readily and 
smoothly digests and transforms into 
strength and vitality. 


“ 


“I consider Grape-Nuts an unexcelled 
food for the development and main- 
tenance of sound, healthy teeth and 
gums,” states a prominent New York 
dentist. 

“For the growing child the thorough 
chewing required by Grape-Nuts not 
only aids materially in building firm, 
regular teeth and a healthy gum struc- 
ture but also strengthens and assists in 
the proper growth of the entire jaw. 
“For the adult this chewing means 
less tooth-decay and as a consequence, 
better digestion.” 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


nto the future of each human life 
stretch two broad Highways 


One is the road of malnutrition 
—the road of ill-health and un- 
happiness. 


The other is the road of nourish- 
ment—the road of strength and 
health. 


Three times a day—you make 
the choice: 


Food that overburdens, that even 
poisons your body; that wears out 
your digestive machinery—or 


Food that your system can utilize: 
food that will build you a splen- 
did body and give you all the 


power you need to run it. 


HE power that daily renews your 

mental and physical strength and 
vigor is locked up in the carbohydrates 
(a great part of which comes from the 
grains). They are your greatest source 
of vitality. 


Delicious food your body easily 
turns into nourishment 


At least one-third of your nourishment 
should come from them. Yet many of 
us today do not get proper nourishment 
from the carbohydrates in the form in 


Three-fourths of the content of Grape- 
Nuts (made of wheat and malted 
barley) are the precious carbohy- 


ration 


Served with cream or rich 
milk Grape-Nuts gives you tT? 
in most delicious form the of 


: : essentials of a well-balanced 





drates—in the form that your body 
quickly and smoothly digests and turns 
into vigorous strength and vitality. 


In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates 
have been dextrinized—scientifically 
broken down into the form that will 
yield the greatest amount of nourish- 
ment to your body. 


Daily renews your vitality 


There is no other food like Grape-Nuts 
in form or in taste. It will be a revela- 
tion to you. It tones up your system— 
mentally and physically you will feel 
more alert and alive. 


And Grape-Nuts has this added value 
to your health: it comes in crisp, golden 
kernels you must chew. This chewing 
keeps the whole mouth healthy. It starts 
the proper flow of the salivary and gas- 
tric juices—the first step to sound 
digestion. 


Eat Grape-Nuts every day and see 
what a difference it makes in the way 
you feel. 


All grocers have Grape-Nuts. Hotels 
and restaurants serve it in individual 
packages of a single portion. 


4 Sample Packages FREE. 


Send today for four of the individual packages—free. 
Enough Grape-Nuts for four nourishing breakfasts. Free 
offer also includes book of 101 delicious recipes selected 
from 80,000 prepared by housewives who regularly 
serve Grape-Nuts. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. J-8 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free trial packages and booklet. 


Name 





Address 





If you live in Canada, address Postum Cereal Company, 
Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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opyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
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“hold your breath” — 


when you put your cake in the oven? 


RE you like the woman from Montana “And from that day to this—to be exact, 
who said she had tried for ten years just fifteen years—I have never had a 
to learn to make cake? Here are her own “ke failure! 


“T held my breath when I put a cake into varying @iraete fer you. 


the oven and simply prayed that it would Enough Swans Down for the average 
not fall—and always it came out a tough, cake—two cups—costs only 3% cents 
leathery substance that even my tears could more than the same quantity of other 
not soften. flour. Think of it, for such a small sum 

When finally persuaded to try Swans you can make an otherwise ordinary cake 
Down Cake Flour, her very first cake came tempting and delicious! To prove it just 
forth “beautiful, fluffy, velvety.” try Swans Down in your “plainest”’ recipe. 








words: Swans Down will insure the same un- SWANS DOWN 


CAME OUR 








IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2208 First Ave., Evansville, Indiana © 
Established 1856 
Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down. If he does not have 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 













Send 10c for a copy of 
“*Cake Secrets”’ if you 
do not desire the com- 
plete cake making set 
at this time. 


August, 1934 












If you want a delicious cake ‘3 
your next picnic just try this: 


PRIZE DEVIL’S FOOD 


38 cup butter or substitute 
= brown sugar 


2 egg 
ave cupe aware DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
4% teaspoon 
4% cup sour milk 
% cup boiling _— 
; teaspoon 
1% squares chocolate, melted (or 4 cup 


cocoa. 
1 teaspoon vanilla (pure) 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


Method: Cream butter, add 1 cup sugar 
eo. creaming mixture thoroughly 

eat eggs until light, add the other cup of 
sugar to the eggs, mixing well. Add this 
egg mixture to the creamed butter and 
sugar and beat hard. Sift flour once, 
measure, add salt and sift three times 
Then add to the first mixture alternating 
with the sour milk, beating batter hard 
after each addition of flour and milk. [nto 
the boiling water stir the soda and the 
melted chocolate or cocoa, and beat into 
the cake mixture. Add vanilla. Bake in 
three small | dF large layers in a mod 
erate oven. Lene a white icing between 
the layers and on top and sides of cake. 


You'll want this cake set! 


$1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, Colo., 


$i 0 in nag for complete set of Swans 


wn Cake Making Utensils, such as w‘ 


ourselves use. We buy in carload lots and 
sell to you for exactly what they cost us. 
Just send a dollar bill. Money refunded ii 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Set consists of: 

ya in. patented 1 Food Tin 


vy square t 


Aluminum measuring cup 

















SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 29 years 





1 in. slitted wood mixing spoon 
Set a ete measuring spoons 
2 in. spatula 
Sample package Swans Down 

—— for one cake) 

of famous ‘‘ Cake Secrets" 

CORY ally costs 10c) 
Items in this Set not Sold Separately 
No orders wna 2 of shipment outside 
United States or C 
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“He'll rave for days,” said Mrs. Brokaw 
comfortably; “and I shall endure it without 
offering violence.” 

Presently the curtain descended for the 
intermission, and the party consulted pro- 
grams to discover the name of the girl around 
whose personality the entertainment had been 
builded. “It fits,” said Mr. Brokaw jubi- 
lantly. “She couldn’t have any other name. 
Now, who do you suppose had the genius to 
name herso? Nérée Caron. Can’t you see that 
in electric lights on Forty-second Street?” 

“Rococo, I’d call it,” said Ellen Copeland. 

“Um”—Mr. Brokaw’s eyes twinkled— 
“T don’t know that I blame you altogether. 
But we'll be safe out of Quebec in twenty- 
four hours.” 

Donovan had been silent. In the discus- 
sion of the girl he had taken no part. 


RS. BROKAW turned to him. “Are you 
N so much in love, my boy, that all the 
rest of the world is drab and uninteresting? ” 

Donovan smiled, but, as always after his 
brief smile, his face became grave, pensive. 
“She has a look,” he said. 

‘Without doubt,” Mrs. Brokaw rejoined. 

‘As if,” Donovan continued, “you could 
check your life with her, and find it safe and 
cared for when you returned.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Brokaw, “is a compli- 
ment I would love to have paid to me. I 
didn’t know you had a flair for compliments.” 

“T was not complimenting her,” said 
Donovan. “I think it is the truth.” 

“Then compliments are not the truth?” 

Donovan’s face lightened. “I think I 
should call them inflated currency,” he said. 


“Generally the gold re- 
serve is insufficient to 
redeem them.” 

The performance 
recommenced and pro- 
ceeded to its conclu- 
sion; the audience surged from the theater. 
After some difficulty Donovan and Ted pro- 
cured carriages for their party and rattled off 
toward the Chateau, where presently they 
were grouped about the entrance. “I’m go- 
ing straight to bed,” declared Mrs. Brokaw. 
“This has been a long day for an old lady 
nearing her dotage.”’ 

“Ted and I,” said Ellen Copeland, “are 
going for a little walk on the Terrace,” and 
suiting the action to the word, the two strolled 
away. 

Mrs. Brokaw glanced at Donovan; but if 
he were disappointed or displeased his face 
gave no sign. “‘And you, Jane?” she said to 
Mrs. Loftus. 

“T’m off for bed, too,” said that blasé young 
married woman. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Brokaw, “if you gen- 
tlemen will escort us to the elevator, you are 
dismissed for the evening.” 

Mr. Brokaw ascended with his wife and 
Mrs. Loftus, but Donovan remained. 

For a time he 
strolled about the 
lobby and writing 
room of the hotel, 
then he passed 
out through the 
long shed of the 
carriage entrance 
and stood facing 
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the Champlain Statue, 
where it stood, dark 
and impressive, guard- 
ing the Place d’Armes. 
Presently, as if drawn 
by the silver beauty of 
the night, he moved slowly toward the guard 
railing of the Terrace at its northernmost end 
and stood there immobile. Below him, blank 
and dark at the hour, lay the massive grouped 
buildings of the 
Seminary and of 
Laval University, 
and still lower and 
more distant the 
lightless jumble of 
French Town, 
bounded by the al- 
most undiscernible 
ribbon of the Saint 
Charles River. Dimly he could make out the 
breadth of the Grand Battery, that splendid 
section of drive perched upon the brow of the 
cliff, guarded by ancient cannon and still more 
ancient fortifications; and as he swept his 
eyes to the eastward over Lower Town to the 
vast, silver-gray indistinctness which was the 
river, Quebec seemed to him a city suspended 
by some magic in rarefied air. It was a place 
of ancient dreams of dead days, lovely but 
melancholy. 


UEBEC is not so much a city as a me- 
mento—a memento mori. One cannot en- 
ter it and observe without receiving the force 
of thé pensive reminder that the longest 
human life is but a flash in the night of the 
swift-moving ages, that it was but the other 
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day when gentlemen from the court of France 
stood where one stands today, gay with silks, 
truculent with long swords, sweeping the 
pavements with broad, feathered hats, liv- 
ing, fighting, loving, coveting, struggling, 
blindly working out their unimportant des- 
tinies to give place to other destinies less pic- 


. turesque, but not less unimportant. 
Other thoughts than these were more; 


healthful for a mind not given to cheerful- 
ness. Donovan felt the weight 
and the melancholy of them and 
stood erect, thfowing back his 
shoulders, as if he would cast such 
reflections from him. There was 
beauty to see; there were glamor- 
ous thoughts to hold on such a 
spot; there were happiness, 
peace, trust to be found in the 
world. But in these things he 
could find no confidence; the highest reassur- 
ance he could obtain for himself was the re- 
flection that life was brief, and, following, 
grief and joy and light and pain must be brief 
as well, brief and without consequence. 

He moved slowly along the Terrace toward 
that higher granite eminence upon which 
squatted and frowned the old citadel, whose 
walls of stone, whose moats, now dry, whose 
black dungeons had once heard the thunder- 
ous cannon crashes of armies gathered before 
America was a republic. At last he reached 
that steep wooden stairway which leads up- 
ward and upward—in the darkness appar- 
ently without end or purpose—and began to 
climb. He had no destination, was himself as 


(Continued on Page 70) 





THE OLD LIFE, THE OLD DONOVAN STEELE, WERE DEAD. THERE MUST BE A BEGINNING SOMEWHERE, AND WHY NOT 
AS A LABORER IN THE RUINS OF THE GREAT BASILICA OF SAINTE ANNE DE BEAUPRE? 
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Uniform Grade Only 


ade in One Good 


Newest shades, always. 
Pure thread silk body. 


Free from heavy and light 
places. 


. No “‘loading”’ to give arti- 


ficial weight. 


. Pure silk reinforcement for 


sole and above heel. 
Reinforced heels and toes. 
Tops, elastic lisle, doubled, 
Garter-run stop. 

Extra length. 


. Snug-fitting ankles and feet. 
. Knit, not stretched to size. 
. Fit is permanent. 

. All colors. fadeless. 

. Knit in three styles to fit 


all figures. 





Immensely 


At School 


EAUTIFUL silk hosiery, like a beautiful school girl, attracts 
a host of new friends. But, to hold their admirers, the hose, 
like the girl, must be loyal as well as lovely. Humming Bird > 


Pure Silk 


Humming Bird’s forty fascinating new colors hold their rich 
hues through endless tubbings. Humming Bird’s graceful ankles, 
narrowed in knitting, fit permanently. 
grow dull or flimsy; the silk contains no metallic “loading.” 


More Humming Bird Silk Hose than ever will be packed in school trunks 
this year. Order a semester’s supply from your merchant. Reasonably priced. 


READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not advertising 
material, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 3 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 
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Hosiery are both. 
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purposeless as the stairs. High above him 
reared the walls of that bastion to which has 
been given the name of the Prince of Wales, 
in honor of a visit paid in another generation 
by the man who was to write his mark on the 
ledger-page of the world as Edward VII. He 
ascended slowly, silently, until he stood at 
the top, and there he paused, for to his ear 
came the murmur of voices. 

He listened, not deliberately, but as one 
whose attention is arrested by an unexpected 
sound. Clouds had concealed the moon, and 
the frown of the old bastion rendered the 
spot one of impenetrable blackness; in the 
stillness the voices became distinct, though 
he could not discern the speakers. 

“You don’t think I want to marry him! 
But I must eat! You can understand that— 
I must eat!” 

“But I want you, Ellen. I want you. I 
must have you.” 

““What’s to prevent? We’ve gone over all 
that. The solemn fool I’m marrying won’t 
be more watchful than your silly wife.” 


ONOVAN stepped forward once, and 

stood—for at the instant the cloud 
swept past and the faéry silver of the moon 
disclosed sharply the two who stood beneath 
the walls. They did not see him, and he, be- 
wildered by the suddenness of it all, was 
frozen in numb motionlessness. He felt as if 
some long garment in which he had been 
draped from head to toe had parted and was 
slipping from him. The sensation was as dis- 
tinctly physical as if the thing were happen- 
ing. Something dropped from him; he 
emerged from some sort of wrapping. 

Ellen and Ted! The woman he loved and 
the friend to whom he had given his friend- 
ship! His promised wife, a month before 
their marriage already betraying him, plan- 
ning with cool, cynical callousness to break 
the vows which would bind her to him! His 
father, his mother, every living soul he had 
loved and trusted, and now his wife-to-be and 
his friend—all had deceived him, all had been 
traitors to his faith and to his love. He had 
been born into a world of cheats where love 
and honor were but words to dangle before 
the eyes of fools and children. This was life! 
This was the experience about which men 
and women prated. This was knowing the 
world. 

Of a sudden Donovan felt that he knew 
the world, that it had no further secret to 
give up to his knowledge. 

The riddle of life stood 


“Be still.” 

“Look here ——” 

“Quick!” said Donovan, and his voice 
tingled like a wire being drawn to over. 
tautness. He, always so grave, always gen- 
tle, deferential to women, strode to Ellen’s 
side, seized her roughly and pushed her stum- 
bling toward Loftus. “Get her out of my 
sight,” he said. 

They went; and they went silently and in 
fear, for there was that about Donovan 
Steele, a hint of newly awakened, eager 
cruelty, a chill ruthlessness, which laid its 
touch upon them and compelled them. 


ONOVAN did not watch them go. He 

walked to the railing and peered down 
into the shadowed depths of Lower Town, 
peered with eyes which saw nothing of actu- 
alities, but which gazed into a gulf of black- 
ness, of hatred, of despair. Presently he 
raised his face aloft and sneered; out of his 
dreadful loneliness, out of his newborn 
hatred for man, out of his woe and scorn and 
the death agony of his youth, he addressed 
the Ruler of the Universe, addressed Him 
with curling lip and scornful eye. “You say 
you created man in your own-image,” he said. 
“T understand that now—the most shame- 
ful confession since eternity began.” 

For a moment he gazed upward; then he 
wavered, the erectness of his body departed 
from it, and he sagged in every muscle and 
joint. Half a dozen times he staggered up 
and down the level space which had wit- 
nessed his tragedy, weaving, wavering upon 
his feet, and once he laughed and once he 
cursed. It was the death agony of the entity 
who had been Donovan Steele. Then with 
working face and eyes from which reason had 
vanished, he rushed headlong down the long 
stairs to the Terrace and, muttering and 
mouthing drunkenly, started for some des- 
tination—some distant, hazy, not defined 
destination, he knew not what nor whither. 


ATLESS, disheveled, he made his head- 

long progress through darkened, de- 
serted streets, down steep, cobbled declivities, 
into and out of culs-de-sac, blindly, without 
reason, a man drunken with hatred, disillu- 
sion, scorn. The lightless maze of Lower 
Town did not bewilder him, for he was un- 
conscious of it; all he knew was to plunge on 





and on hopelessly. Of a sudden there was an 
interruption, something was battering upon 
his consciousness, a 
voice. What did he care 





before him stark, limned 
in fire, distinct, clear-cut 
in every line and figure. 
Singularly enough, his 
sensation for a moment 
was not rage, not despair, 
but wisdom. He felt as 
if he knew everything; as 
if he were the possessor 
of the total of the col- 
lected wisdom of theages. 


te a chill fell upon 
him, not the chill of 
weakness, of breaking 
under strain, but the 
chill of steel. There was 
an element of detach- 
ment in it, as if he were 
not Donovan Steele, as 
if, in reality, he were no 
human being at all, but 








for voices? It repeated 
itself insistently, piti- 
fully: ‘‘ Please — please 
wait. Oh, please.” 
There was something 
humorous about it, he 
found, and he chuckled. 
Then it repeated itself 
in French: ‘‘ Monsieur, 


attendez. Oh, pour 
Vamour de Dieu, al- 
tendez.”” 


The idea of waiting 
for somebody for the 
love of God tickled his 
distorted fancy, and he 
slackened his steps until 
a hand touched his arm 
and a breathless voice, a 
girl’s voice, addressed 
him in the French of the 
Motherland. “Oh, mon- 








a mere mass of clear, cold 
thought. 

Again he stepped forward, a long, swift 
step, and impended over the girl and the man 
who had dealt the final, killing blow to the 
boy who had been Donovan Steele.. They 
were aware of him as they stood, Ellen 
within the arms of Ted Loftus, and she gave 
back with a little cry—not so much of fright 
as of chagrin. Donovan seized each by a 
shoulder, wrenching them apart. Ellen 
reeled toward the harshness of the granite 
wall; Ted strove to assume a posture of de- 
fense, as if fearing further offensive. 

But Donovan became motionless again; 
and when he spoke, it was with a voice cold 
as glacial ice, dangerous as sharpened and 
tempered steel. “Get out of here—quickly.” 

“Donovan ——” 


sieur, you must aid me. 
‘ [have fear; it is so dar‘. 
I must leave the city. For the love of 
heaven, monsieur, will you not protect me?” 

They were at the point where Little Cham- 
plain Street debouches upon the wharves, 
and the darkness was less impenetrab|: 
Donovan stopped and sneered down at th: 
girl. Here was humor for you—a human 
being demanding succor of him! The girl’s 
face was dimly visible. It was familiar, he 
had seen it before. And then he laughed 
aloud. It was the lovely girl of the show, the 
light-hearted, carefree dancer, the flame 
among blades of grass. And she, who had 
been the very symbol of lightness and happi- 
ness, was here, distressed, terrified,demanding 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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The Queen 
of Drinks 


Lemonade has for years been 
the favorite summer drink. Mil- 
lions show their preference for 
this natural refreshing, cooling, 
healthful beverage. 

Mineral salts and acids and 
fresh vitamines, which everybody 
dice needs, come with it. 
yer- Have children ask for it at 
en- soda fountains. 
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wat Free 


Send post card to address in coupon 
d- for a copy of our free book, “‘ New-Day 
e- Drinks.’’ Suggests many luscious 
S, punches, fruit-cups, fizzes and other 
it heaithful, cooling summer drinks. Recipes 
by Alice Bradley of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery—all practical, attrac- 
tive beverages. Send for your copy now. 
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Seven Avew French 


Dressings 


from one recipe with variations 


ERE are eight delicious treats to go with salads—a 

French dressing with a new, more zestful tang; and 
seven variations of that fundamental recipe through which 
you achieve new flavors to lend variety and add charm. 

The recipes are by a well known domestic science expert 
(name on request). They are proved and tested so they’ re 
sure to work. 

Try them. Make your salads different. Hear the com- 
ments of your family, guests and friends. 


The Fundamental 


—a delicious **French’’ 


Six tablespoons salad oil, 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 4 teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon pepper, % teaspoon paprika, tiny bit of cayenne. 


The Variations 


1. Add to fundamental recipe, 1 5. Add to fundamental recipe 2 
tablespoon melted butter, 2 table- tablespoons catsup and one of 
spoons orange juice, 1 tablespoon cream cheese, a very little at a 
pineapple juice. time and beating it in with a 


2, Add to fendimenal -rédew 4 silver fork. Roquefort cheese may 


clove of garlic and a dash of be used if preferred. , 
tobasco; let it stand an hour, and _ 6 Add to fundamental recipe 1 


ic. tablespoon powdered sugar, 1 
weolbenn ier ears . tablespoon melted butter, 1 table- 

3. Add to fundamental recipe 1 spoon lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 
cup whipped cream, beating in minced onion, 1 tablespoon finely 
slowly. This is particularly nice chopped parsley, 2 tablespoons 
on salads of fruit. minced green pepper. 

4. Add to fundamental recipe 2 7. Add to fundamental recipe 4 
tablespoons catsup or chili sauce teaspoon curry powder and 
and 2 tablespoons finely minced tablespoon minced parsley or 
pickle. water cress. 


You’ ll serve these dressings frequently once you know how 
good they are. 

Use California Lemons, the bright colored, waxy, juicy, 
practically seedless kind. 

Sunkist are the better grades, selected from the finest Cali- 
fornia groves. Their tissue wrappers are stamped “Sunkist, ” 
so you can easily identify them. 


Uniformly Good 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
Sec. 208, Los Angeles, California 


Buy them 







Salads 


provide food essentials that all meals 
should include 


Serve a salad daily for its dietetic balance as well as 
its appetizing flavors. 


Salads bring fresh, green, raw foods—and every 
meal, according to modern authorities, is better for this 
source of natural mineral salts and vitamines. 


Lemon juice itself supplies invaluable salts and acids 
and is rich in vitamines. 


Orange salad with a lemon-flavored dressing may 
be had fresh the year ’ round. 


Thus, in summer or winter, when cooked foods pre. 
vail too much, you may have this ‘‘summer freshness’ 
that tastes so good and is equally good for you. 













unkist emons 


[ Send 10c with this cou and we will send you a set of 24 beauti- 
Mail This fuity itustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. 
Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most attractive ways. 
Just right size for recipe-card box. 

For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any adver- 
tising on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coins. Offer is good 
at these prices in both United States and Canada. 

24 Sunkist Reci| Complete Box and File—7Sc 
O) Cards—10c vit O) (including above 24 cards) 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Sec. 208, Los Angeles, California 


















Are you “choosy” 
about towelsr 


You can have nice towels at 
a surprisingly low cost 


M7 


Ir 1s a perfectly natural feminine trait 
not only to love nice towels for one’s 
own use, but also to take pride in the 
quality and generosity of the house- 
hold supply. 

You’d probably like to have heaps 
and heaps of snowy towels every- 
where. Enticing rows on the bath- 
room racks, fleecy piles in the linen 
closet, and a magical, never-diminish- 
ing reserve in some hidden spot to 
draw on in emergencies. A place 
where you would be sure to find plenty 
of clean, fresh ones if the laundry is 
delayed, or some member of the fam- 
ily is ill or you are visited .by ;unex- 
pected guests. 

It isn’t necessarily an extravagant 
wish. You can have towels nice 
enough to satisfy your own critical 
self and in quantities 
ample to care for 
household needs at any 
time—and all at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 

Go to any good 
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Cannon towels. Cannon towels are 
made in practically every size and 
weave that anyonecould want. There 
are Cannon bath towels, big ones, 
little ones, middle-sized, and of any 
desired weight or thickness. There 
are Cannon hand towels and face 
towels in almost any size and quality. 

Make your choice from these 
Cannon towels—then compare them 
side by side with any other towels of 
similar quality that you can find. You 
will be amazed at the very modest 
prices on your Cannon towels. Your 
savings on a dozen or two seem al- 
most too good to be true. 

These remarkable Cannon prices 





would not be possible were it not 
for the tremendous production of the 
Cannon mills. They are the largest 
towel mills in the world, making over 
400,000 towels every day—at a man- 
ufacturing cost much less than can be 
effected by a smaller mill. 

As it will be greatly to your ad. 
vantage, be sure to ask for Cannon 
towels when you need a new supply. 
You can buy Cannon towels singly or 
by the dozen—at prices ranging from 


25c to $2.00 each. 


* * * * 


Great New York hotel makes 
towel test 


Because of the vast number and finer 
quality of towels required for the 
great modern hotel, a mistake in 
selection is a costly error. To avoid 
this mistake, the Hotel* McAlpin 
bought by actual test. All towels sub- 
mitted as samples were eliminated 
save four. These four towels were 
sewed together, then washed and dried 
100 times. Each was weighed and 
examined under a magnifying glass, 
both before and after this grueling 
laundry test. The Cannon towel, it 
was found, showed almost no signs of 

wear. It was chosen 


: as the best towel in- 
vestment the McAlpin 
could possibly make. 


Don’t you think the 
towel investment for 













store and ask for 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.CANNON MFG.CO, 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 













— Niet Maddiidetersidils inside 




















the home should be as 
wisely made as that 
for a hotel? 


CANNON MILLS, Inc. 
55 Worth St., New York City 
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help of him. It wasdroll. He laughed again, 
harshly ' ; ‘ 

She looked up into his eyes piteously. 
“You will—you will help me,” she said. 

“Nérée Caron,” he said jeeringly. “‘ Nérée 
Caron.” 

She uttered a little cry of terror. “You 
know me! Who are you? Oh, if you know 
me, then you will help me.” 

“Dance,” he said. “Dance, and sing, and 
lie and deceive. Go on. I’ll watch you.” 

“Oh, sir. There’s no time to waste.” 

“So it’s got you too, eh?” His voice was 
harsh. “It’s broken your lantern and 
stopped your dance. And you want me to 
help you. To help you to what?” 

“To leave this city, to leave it quickly and 
unseen. See, I trust you.” 

“Trust!”? he said wildly, and laughed 
again. She came closer to him and touched 
his arm appealingly. 

He snarled and pushed her away, as if her 
fingers upon his clothing were a defilement. 
“Don’t do that,”’ he said and drew his arm 
away from her nearness with his other hand. 
For a moment he stood impassive, sneering 
down into the clouded loveliness of her face. 
“You don’t know,” he said, “what a joke it 
is for anybody to ask help of me. A human 
being, especially a woman, coming to me for 
help!” Then suddenly he reached out and 
seized her shoulder, swinging her about so 
that her face was toward the luaiaens gray- 
ness of the St. Lawrence. “There’s the 
river,” he said. “If you’re in trouble, take 
it to the river. By all means try the river.” 

And so he turned away from her and con- 
tinued on his devious, staggering way. 

And she, Nérée Caron, lately so beautiful 
and desired, lately smiling with vivid life 
aipon thunders of applause, the favorite child 
of happiness and gayety, was left alone in 
the darkness, trembling with terror, aban- 
doned by her last desperate hope, with no 
other resources in the world than those which 
lay within her own frail self—with no other 
resources, if one omits her devout faith in the 
mercy and solicitude of a God who sees 
even the sparrow’s fall. 


III 


OW many days or how many weeks later 

it was when Donovan Steele awoke, he 
could not have told, although ages seemed 
to have passed—dim, convulsive, troubled 
ages. He lay with closed eyes, fearing to 
open them and let in the pain of sunlight, for 
he was ill, not with the illness which brings 
death, but with that peculiar illness which 
brings remorse and resolutions never to do so 
again. 

As he lay with closed eyes he sought to re- 
member, to pick up the stitches which had 
unraveled behind him, but there was nothing 
but a jumble of murky scenes, a confusion of 
obscure events which fitted together in no 
degree whatsoever. And he was very mis- 
erable. In addition to being miserable, he 
was stiff and uncomfortable. For a time he 
was little more than semi-conscious, in that 
state where one hopes he will not awake fully, 
but will drowse off again to awake later re- 
lreshed, and struggling to recall the details 
of an exceptionally unpleasant nightmare. 

But he could not sleep again. He twisted 
his head, and his cheek rubbed some surface, 
rough, hard, unpleasant. He felt it with his 
hand; it was the unplaned surface of a tim- 
ber. For another little while he lay working 
his stiff and aching neck from side to side be- 
fore he cautiously opened his eyes. Now he 
sat up, sick and dizzy and held his throbbing 
heac in cupped hands. It seemed to him he 
Would have sold his soul for a cup of water to 
drink and enough more to pour coolingly over 
his ead and shoulders. 


KESENTLY he opened his eyes again and 

. looked down at. his feet. They startled 
him, for they were not his feet at all, not by 
any means; they were feet such as he had 
seen at the end of the legs of members of the 
dow n-and-out brotherhood adjacent to cheap 
lodsing houses on city waterfronts. Where he 
had worn neat tan ties when last he noticed 
his feet, he now found them encased in huge, 
Cracked, unblacked, down-at-heel shoes. 
Next he took stock of his trousers, and found 
them such as he would not have touched with 





his cane in other days. When a man is in 
doubt as to his personal appearance, his 
hand usually goes to his tie. Donovan wore 
no tie and, if he wore a shirt at all, it was 
guiltless of a collar. It was not nice. He re- 
flected that if his tie had vanished, his pearl 
pin undoubtedly had vanished with it, and 
this impelled him to reach for his watch. 
There was no watch. 

These discoveries shocked him somewhat, 
but were unable to bring him altogether to 
himself. He looked about him, and the place 
was strange. He found himself to be sitting 
on a pile of great timbers in a sort of park, a 
park with graveled walks and enclosed on the 
side toward which he looked with a high 
stone-and-iron barrier beyond which up- 
reared a steep hillside. He turned his head 
and saw before him an area of ruin, a great 
stretch of tumbled stone and of charred, 
smoke-stained wall. Apparently there had 
been a fire. 


VER at his left was a building of frame, 

very large, but obviously temporary. It 
was achurch. This was very puzzling, but it 
became even more incomprehensible when 
a black-robed figure, wearing a derby hat, 
turned in through the wide gateway and 
came toward him. It was a brother of some 
religious order, Donovan perceived, but of 
what order or in what place he had no re- 
motest idea. The brother saw him, paused 
uncertainly a moment and walked across the 
graveled plaza to him. 

Donovan let his head fall again on his 
hands; he was in no mood to be accosted, 
had no wish for companionship even of the 
briefest. He felt no curiosity as to his 
whereabouts and very little about his recent 
movements. Something had happened, he 
knew, something which he would remember 
presently, which had tiptilted the world he 
had inhabited and sent him spinning off into 
space. At the moment his need was water, 
cooling water, but, somehow, he wanted to 
find it himself, fetch it himself, accepting aid 
from none. 

“Good day, my son,” said the brother, 
pausing before Donovan and regarding him 
with interest. 

He spoke in the language of France, but 
that did not surprise or interest Donovan 
who neither looked up nor replied. The 
brother, a grizzled old man with humorous 
eyes and a face which might well have been 
Irish instead of Gallic, scratched his chin. 


“T HOPE you have slept well,” he said, 
“though, myself, I would have chosen 
another mattress. Are you seeking work?” 
“No,” said Donovan in a forbidding voice. 
“Doubtless,” said the brother, “you are 
making a pilgrimage.” 

“Yes,” said Donovan—and suddenly he 
remembered, remembered what it was that 
had careened his world—‘‘a pilgrimage to 
the devil.” 

“Then,” said the brother, “‘ you have gone 
astray. You will not find him here. We are 
at some pains to keep him at a distance.” 

Donovan grunted. “Don’t gabble,” he 
said roughly; “but show me water.” 

“‘And after you have had water, you will 
then continue your pilgrimage to the devil?” 

“Tf it suits me,” said Donovan. 

“Tf,” said the brother with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘the discrepancy between your dic- 
tion and your appearance be an indication, 
you have made notable progress toward your 
destination.” 

“My diction and my appearance are my 
own affair. Do I get water or not?” 

“But certainly, my son.”’ He chuckled. 
“TI was thinking,” he said explanatorily, 
“that yours is the first pilgrimage of its pre- 
cise character which has ever reached our 
doors. On the train pgesently to arrive, come 
the pilgrims from the parish Saint Famille. 
Is it not droll that a pilgrimage to the devil 
and one to Sainte Anne should arrive at a 
common halting place?” 

Donovan frowned. “I am in Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré?”’ he asked. 

“Tt enfolds you,” said the brother. 

Donovan laughed harshly. “Where the 
sick are made well and the lame to walk,” he 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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How I Keep Things 
Moving With 3-in-One 


By Mrs. Jenette Youngblood 
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“7 ABHOR squeaks and rattles, and whenever any 
appear, my 3-in-One Handy Oil Can is called 
into immediate action. Squeaks and rattles vanish 
and things always work easier. the instant 3-in-One 
is applied.” 


3-1n-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


lubricates every light mechanism perfectly—baby 
carriage, velocipede, roller skates, sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, fans, washing machine motor, 
talking machine, clocks, locks, bolts, window pul- 
leys and latches. 
Besides being a wonderful lubricant, 3-in-One is 
an excellent cleaner and polisher of fine furniture, 
woodwork, painted or varnished -floors, oilcloth 
and linoleum. Also polishes nickeled surfaces 
beautifully and prevents rust on all metals. 

At all good stores in 1l-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and 3-oz. 


Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is the economical House- 
hold Size. Contains most for the money. 


Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 


FREE—: explaining 79 daily uses for 3-in-One 
in the home. Request both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
~~ 
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‘Polo—and the fashionable throngs at Cannes. 


(tannes, Fashions Rendezvous, 
sends word of todays Leifiume Mode 


“Px AT, CANNES! The King of Spain plays. England 
sends her cleverest horsemen. Royalty attends—and the 
smartest of the Parisiennes. Here, in Fashion’s rendezvous, may 
one not hope to learn the approved mode des parfums ? 


Indeed, yes—it is this: ‘On ne mélange pas les parfums.’’ (One 
never mixes varying perfumes. Rather shall all your toiletries 
be of the same Parisian fragrance.) 


So, then, will the fashionable Américaine decree that her boudoir 
be graced by the spécialités Djer-Kiss. Her Parfum will be Djer- 
Kiss, that alluring French odeur created in Paris—in Paris only 
—by that genius. des fleurs, Monsieur Kerkoff. That same 
French Djer-Kiss will subtly fragrance her Eau de Toilette, her 
Soap, Sachet, Creams, Compacts and Lip Rouge. And she will 
choose, as companion aids to summertime charm, Djer-Kiss 
Talc and Djer-Kiss Face Powder—so soft, so fine, so cooling. 


Will not Madame today seek these many spécialités Djer-Kiss at 
her favorite shop, and through them all achieve a true Parisian 
harmony of the #o#/ette, an allure that is French alone? 


PARFUM 7 FACE POWDER 7 TALC a 
TOILET WATER 7 VEGETALE 7 SACHET * ROUGE 7 SOAP 
CREAMS * LIP ROUGE ” BRILLIANTINE af 


These spipielitis — Rouge Lip Rouge, Compacts and Creams — é 
blended here with pure Djer-Kiss Parfum imported from France 





Two Dyer-Kiss Aids 
to Midsummer (harm 


Tale Djer-Kiss 
French, French Talc—Talc Djer-Kiss! 
So smooth, so fine, so delicately fra- 
granced in France with Parfum Djer- 
Kiss. 


Packed now, too, in this new, hand- 
some bottle of fluted glass; a most 
graceful accessory for thedressing table. 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder 


Fragranced in France only, with that 
same Parfum Djer-Kiss itself. Soft, soft 
it is, and unbelievably fine —delicately 
adherent in its fashionable shades. 








New! 





August, 1924 



















DJER-KISS FACE POWDER“ 


The Djer-K iss 
Loose-Powder }‘anily 


Now Madam: may 
carry in her hand- 
bag, loose !ier- 
Kiss Face Powder 
—soincompa:ably 
fine—as easily, 28 
safely, asshewould 
a Compact. 
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said sneeringly. ‘Where men and women 
come, expecting miracles of kindness from a 
God who does not exist or, if He does exist, 
who takes His pleasure in the fraud.” 

‘Men have spoken of this place as a 
fraud,” said the brother serenely. ‘“ Also men 
have denied God, and the roundness of the 
world, and that the sun rises in the east.” 
He paused and scrutinized Donovan, not 
twinklingly now, but gravely, without re- 
sentment. “It is evident you have a griev- 
ance against heaven,” he said. 

“Tf,” said Donovan, “you are as free with 
your miracles as with your water ——” 


“AH, PARDON, my son. An old man’s 

tongue! But come and you shall have 
water; and afterward we shall see. Perhaps 
a cup of coffee, eh? And bacon striped with 
lean, if the stomach be in the mood for it. 
Eh! Now you present a parallel in your own 
person, my son. Regard yourself. Doubtless 
you have a grievance against your stomach 
at this moment, as well as against heaven. 
But, see you, your poor stomach is but striv- 
ing for your benefit to battle against the evil 
you yourself have poured into it. Come, first 
the water.” 

“T will pay for food,” said Donovan, reach- 
ing an unsteady hand into his pocket, but 
withdrawing it again empty. Here was an 
unpleasantness. He was penniless. The 
brother regarded him with interest. “TI shall 
not eat,” said Donovan. 

“And why?” 

“Because,” said Donovan, “TI will accept 
from no man, nor be indebted to any human 
being. From this day I shall take, and what 
I cannot take I shall go without.” It was 
not as if he uttered this in answer to the 
question, but as if he were expressing himself 
to himself, stating a position, laying down a 
rule for his own guidance. 

“You speak of receiving, of taking,” said 
the brother; “what about giving, my son? 
Is it not more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive?” 

“A precept,” said Donovan, “invented by 
beggars and cheats.” 

“T myself have known it to be misused at 
times; yet ge 

“Catch phrases,” said Donovan. “ All re- 
ligion is built on a foundation of them; all 
government rests on them. It is a world run 
by catch phrases, sounding lies to gouge the 
credulous and command the obedience of the 
ignorant. List them; listen to them”—he 
laughed harshly—‘‘‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ ‘Better to give than to receive.’ 
‘Blessed are the meek.’ ‘Give one’s life for 
one’s country.’ No; the old Hebrews did 
better with their eye for an eye and tooth 
for a tooth.” 

Donovan’s companion was silent a mo- 
ment, reflecting, appraising. He was saying 
to himself: ‘This young man is very young, 
and he has been bruised. It is making him 
talk rashly. That is well. So long as he talks 
rashly, he will not act rashly, only foolishly. 
The thing may talk itself out. No, I judge it 
not dangerous today; but if tomorrow he be- 
come silent, then the matter will wear an- 
other face. It is not the bursting boil one 
fears, but the silent, unsuspected malignant 
growth.” 





He LIFTED his eyes to Donovan’s face. 
“Some of those—ah—catch phrases,” 
he said, “ were uttered by the blessed Jesus.” 
It was not a rebuke, but the placid state- 
ment of a historic fact. ‘He not only ut- 
tered them, my son, but set the example by 
performing them, until, in the end, He gave 
the Great Gift. Was it not well that He 
should have died for all mankind?” 

“ Granting,” said Donovan,“ that He did— 
and was not executed by His government in 
the ordinary courseof business—then He him- 
self was bamboozled by a catch phrase. Be- 
sides, He was betrayed—was He not?—by 
one He loved and trusted.” 

“Ah,” said the brother to himself, “now 

we are close to the mark.” 
_ A bucket of water, set forth in the shade 
for the laborers who cleared the ruins, was 
at their feet. Donovan drank thirstily, and 
when he had drunk his fill lifted the pail and 
poured what remained of its contents over 
his throbbing head. 

“You have left none for the others,” said 
the brother experimentally. 

“That,” said Donovan, “is their lookout.” 

= Now your breakfast.” 

0.’ 


“ 


“You will not accept 
food?” 

“ No.” 

“What then, my son? 
One must eat to live.” 

“T shall live.” 

And again the brother regarded him; for 
a new note had come into his voice, a cold, 
hard note which was not good to hear. “ Will 
you buy food with labor?” 

Donovan’s eyes narrowed as he considered 
briefly. Here was a new life which he must 
commence. The old life, the old Donovan 
Steele, were dead. There must be a begin- 
ning somewhere, and why not as a laborer in 
the ruins of the great basilica of Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré? 

“For wages,” he said. 

“Many,” said the brother, “give their 
day’s work for the love of Sainte Anne.” 

“T give nothing for love of any- 
one,” Donovan replied. 

“For wages then,” said the 
brother; “and now we shall ad- 
vance the payment of 
a meal.” 

“ No. ””? 

“You will not eat?” 


“ ACCEPT no favors. 
Tonight I shall 
come to you for my 
wages, then buy food.” 
And that was almost 
the last word Brother 
Bruno heard the young 
man speak, though 
Donovan worked in 
that inclosure as acom- 
mon laborer until the 
week was ended. Si- 
lence fell upon him, the silence Brother 
Bruno had apprehended. Youth and rash 
words were no more. He was very still, very 
intent. Through that long day he worked 
without food, and more than once Brother 
Bruno stepped that way to regard him, to 
determine if he did not weaken. 

During the noon hour he sat, his back 
against an ashlar of the old church, and 
brooded. None spoke.to him, nor did he lift 
his eyes to look at any. Before the door of 
the temporary church a line of the younger 
brothers of the Redemptorist Order, which 
has in its keeping the shrine of Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré, gathered to chat and joke with 
lounging workmen in an intimacy of good 
fellowship. More than one of them essayed 
to demonstrate that the black robe covered 
as good a man as the homespun shirt, and, 
with laughter and boyish delight, back after 
back strained and muscles cracked when 
brothers bent over a huge timber to prove 
how they could lift so great a weight. 

The little friendly group did not interest 
Donovan. He did not see it. His head was 
better now, nausea was gone, and he was his 
own man again, planning for the future. His 
plans were not altruistic. At the end of the 
day’s work he presented himself to Brother 
Bruno. “My wages,” he said shortly. 

“You are hungry?” asked the brother. 

“What is that to you?” 

“My day,” said Brother Bruno gravely, 
“would have been spent in greater ease of 
mind had I not reflected upon your empty 
stomach.” 

Donovan made no reply, but, thrusting 
the coins into his pocket, hastened down the 
road to one of the many places of refresh- 
ment, where he spent the greater part of his 
substance in a full meal. 

That night he slept under a shed. Four 
more days he labored, each night demanding 
and receiving his wage; but on Sunday morn- 
ing he was gone; and though Brother Bruno 
spent a deal of his leisure that day—and it 
was little enough in truth, for pilgrims came 
in throngs—in searching for and asking of 
the young man, he was not to be found, nor 
was there any who saw: him go. 

“He will find himself,” said Brother 
Bruno, “for he is strong. The strength was 
to be perceived in him. But when he has 
found himself, what will he have found? Ah, 
that is the question. His silence was not 
good; nor was it good the manner in which 
he went from one spot to another, forcing all 
to turn out of his path. I liked it not.” 


IV 


HERE exists no record of the move- 
ments of Donovan Steele for the succeed- 
ing week or more; but that he walked away 
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smile amr? 
oa To hy 


trom Sainte Anne de 
Beaupré in the darkness 
seems certain. Nonesaw 
him go, and amid such a 
~— ulation with 
its kindly curiosity, it is 
impossible his departure had not been 
marked if the inhabitants had been abroad. 


Inasmuch as he became a figure in those 


parts, almost legendary in his proportions, 
efforts have been made to trace his goings 
and his comings. About winter firesides 
habitants varied their tales of the loup-garou, 
of bugbears, with tales of the doings of this 
young man, and, doubtless, in another gener- 
ation he will have arisen to the dignity of a 
place in their folklore. 

Le Malceur. So the habitants and the 
lumberjacks and the pulp choppers named 
him—The Bad-Heart. So they named him 
for cause, and men who had not 
seen him hoped secretly in their 
hearts that an encounter with him 
might never take place. It ap- 
pears to be true that it 
is not strength nor 
temper nor the char- 
acter of a bully, nor the 
reputation of hunger 
for fighting which cre- 
ates fear of the sort to 
make men turn aside 
and seek to avoid. It 
is ruthlessness. 


F YOU wish to be let 

alone, or to have men 
turn the other cheek, 
erect about yourself an 
appearance of ruthless- 
ness, and the thing is 
done. Few, even of your tough fighters, rel- 
ish an affair to the death. All prefer to try 
conclusions with an antagonist who, in vic- 
tory, will stop short of his possible worst. 
But given a man known to stop at nothing, 
in whom pity is lacking, who is utterly ruth- 
less, and you have one who will be seldom 
challenged. And this was the reputation 
borne by Donovan Steele. 

But all this was as yet unborn when Dono- 
van went away from Sainte Anne de Beaupré, 
so none were exercised to watch in order 
that they might later narrate. 

The apocrypha of his wanderings becomes 
history again on a day when he boarded a 
train at a little station midway between Que- 
bec and La Malbaie. It would seem that he 
had acquired a vague destination—not a 
spot, not a village, but a locality, and La 
Malbaie lay at the center of this. In the 
crowded, odorous smoking compartment at 
the end of the lurching day coach, Donovan 
encountered Cluny. It takes but three 
words to make the bare statement, but much 
hard writing would be required to tell the 
half of what came of it: Donovan encoun- 
tered Cluny! 


HE young man entered the smoking com- 

partment, unconscious or unmindful of 
the eyes upturned to regard him, and seated 
himself in a corner. A brief silence fell, as is 
always the case when a stranger becomes one 
of a small group; then the talk commenced 
again as Donovan filled and lighted his pipe. 
He smoked and stared out of the window, nor 
did more than fragments of the animated, 
vivid talk penetrate to his consciousness. It 
was French he heard, of course, that Cana- 
dian French which friends defend and foes 
deride, which is not the French of the Boule- 
vards and which is as full of archaic words as 
the vocabulary of a Kentucky mountaineer. 
In the solitudes new words are not invented 
readily to displace the old; terms persist 
which have passed into desuetude where life 
is more complicated and hurried. Here one 
may hear used in casual conversation words 
which have not been common or usual since 
the days of Champlain. 

Across from Donovan, and kneé to knee 
with him, sat a man in ill-fitting black, ob- 
viously his best. It was a huge suit of clothes, 
but nevertheless not quite ample for the pro- 
portions they covered but did not adorn. A 
watch chain, which a child could not have 
lifted without effort, hung across a vast 
stomach. Gigantic legs were far spread to 
accommodate the great, egg-shaped paunch. 
Gargantuan, square-toed gave ease to 
a pair of feet which might well arouse aston- 
ishment and admiration, and on top of all 
was a carefully brushed derby hat, which 





seemed too small and quite too dressy to be 
the real property of the man who wore it. 

You could not have been certain at first, 
nor indeed after some acquaintance, whether 
or not you liked the face. It was not because 
there was so much of it, but because it was a 
baffling face, a remarkable face, an arrest- 
ing face. It was not so much a homogeneous 
countenance as a collection of enormous 
features carelessly assembled, and of these 
features the nose was the one upon which 
one’s consideration fixed itself. It was liter- 
ally a handful of nose. Somehow it made 
one think of a clumsy handle set there to be 
grasped when one wanted to turn the head 
from side to side—an elongated, bulbous 
door knob. It jutted out like a promontory, 
swelling toward the end and bulging and 
folding over the nostrils. Tracts of bronze 
cheek reached off to either side of this land- 
mark, passing downward without interrup- 
tion into a neck as large around as a powerful 
man’s thigh. A stiff collar, somewhat soiled, 
cut into this, and was lost to view under the 
quantity of flesh which formed the under- 
structure of the chin. His mouth had to be 
enormous, but it was also mobile and expres- 
sive, and the white teeth did not seem to be 
human teeth so much as a row of polished 
bowlders. If you expected small eyes con- 
cealed in rolls of flesh, you would have been 
disappointed. The eyes were big, too, big and 
clear and blue and lively—and enigmatic. A 
regular forest of eyebrows, sprouting from 
bulging brows, overhung them. But, and 
here was the surprising thing, the man did 
not impress you as being fat, and the idea of 
grossness was unthinkable in connection 
with him. No, he was simply huge—huge 
and puzzling. 

This was Cluny. 


H®« WAS interested in everything, in every 
word, and there was an astonishing alert- 
ness about him, something quick and, absurd 
as it may sound, sparrowlike in his move- 
ments. It seemed as if he could not bear to 
miss a word or overlook the most fleeting ex- 
pression of any of his companions. It was 
plain, too, that he was interested in Dono- 
van, for he glanced at him sharply, apprais- 
ingly every now and then, and seemed to be 
awaiting a break in the chatter to address 
some remark to him. 

As for Donovan, he had not looked into 
the face of a man in the compartment. 
Snatches of conversation beat futilely against 
his ears; of fragments now and then he 
became half conscious. It was evident the 
travelers were discussing a nine days’ wonder. 

“. , . . It is said she was very beautiful.” 

“Of a truth. I have read she had the age 
of twenty years.” 4 

“But so wicked, eh? . And then to 
vanish, oh, to vanish utterly!” The speaker 
lowered his voice and hinted at an unspeak- 
able thing. ‘The devil ——’” he said. 

“Aha,” said Cluny in a voice of mingled 
satisfaction and interest, ““we now have the 
devil, eh? Sacred name of a pipe! And this 
devil, regard you, lifted her up and flew away 
with her without a doubt.” 

“Without a doubt,” said the first speaker, 
now wedded to his theory. “It is well known 
there are evil spirits se 

“‘Of which this girl was one?”’ asked Cluny. 

“But certainly.” 

The great man shrugged his shoulders. 
““Vraiment! Who knows!” 

“Ah, but,’’ demanded the theorist, “are 
not evil spirits beautiful, made so for the 
damnation of men’s souls? And could one, 
not of the devil, kill a child, her own brother, 
attend you?” ; 

“With poison in little candies?” added a 
third. 

“Tt is a story to tell at home,” said another. 
“The Fort, from river to river, agitates itself 
with the story.” 


LUNY held them with his eye while he © 

prepared to make a statement. They 
waited. “It is my belief,” he said at last, 
“that the devil invented money to save the 
trouble of fashioning evil spirits. Of a truth, 
gold is more reliable for the purpose. Now, 
regard the facts of this matter. Here we have 
a boy of twelve years and a girl of twenty. 
Neither father nor mother remains to them; 
but a great fortune of two millions of dollars 
in banks and in lands and in timber and in 
other things. There is also a third person, a 
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Your Bissell’s 
daily dozen 


A dozen times a day, there’s work for the 
Bissell. Litter, crumbs, dust—the Bissell 
whisks them'up in no time. 


Then, when necessary, just a pressure of 
the thumb and the dirt is emptied. So 
easy—no wonder no other cleaning de- 
vice can take Bissell’s place. 


For millions of women, year in and year 
out, the Bissell is thedaily standby. Keeps 
rugs bright and neat between cleaning days. 
The famous “Cyco”’ Ball Bearings of the Bissell 
provide for ten or fifteen years of superlative serv- 


ice. Many women say more. That's why Bissell’s 
is a household name. 


“*Cyco”’ Ball Bearing Bissells at around $5 or $6, 
other patterns for less; Play-size (Toy) Bissells for 
a few dimes. At furniture, hardware, housefur- 
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good man, so reports say, regarded highly in 
the city of Montreal and trustworthy. This 
man is brother of the father of the two, and 
it is he who is intrusted with their care and 
with the care of the great fortune. All this is 
clear. But also, in the inquiries made and 
disclosed, it is shown that this twelve-year- 
old boy regarded his sister with hatred, and 
this is a strange matter and not natural. How 
could such a thing be, and why? It is a 
point to be scrutinized closely, is it not?” 

“Truly,” it was agreed. 

“Again: If there was not friendship be- 
tween brother and sister, how came he in 
Quebec, to be with her and on the spot where 
the poisoned candies caused his death? Tell 
me that, you. For he died in the theater 
where this sister danced, and not only in the 
theater, but in the very room in which she 
dressed. It was there, on the floor, that his 
body was found. How came he there?” 

“Tt is a mystery,” said the man who held 
to the theory of satanic possession. 

“Now,” continued Cluny, “as all must 
admit, if this sister poisoned her brother, it 
was that she might possess all the wealth 
instead of a half.” 

“True.” 

Cluny smiled and prepared to clinch his 
argument. “The devil is very wise and 
skillful,’’ he offered. 

The smoking compartment crossed itself. 

“And he lends of his wisdom and his 
adroitness to his evil spirits?” 

“Doubtless.” 


“FT\HEN,” said Cluny, “this girl must have 

been an imbecile evil spirit, and as there 
exist no records of imbecile evil spirits, I hold 
she was nothing but mortal. For, look you, 
as the deed was done, how could she hope 
to profit by it? No. To my thinking this 
proves she was a woman only, for women, in 
anger or in love, act first and think, if they 
think at all, afterward. I have known 
women,” said Cluny with great appearance 
of wisdom, “‘and all the thinking I have seen 
them do is by way of regrets.” 

Suddenly—and Cluny had a sudden way 
with him, for all his bulk—he leaned forward 
and touched Donovan on the knee. While 
he talked he had reached a conclusion about 
the young man, and its correctness may be 
gauged by the fact that he addressed Dono- 
van in English. ‘Looking for a job?” 

Donovan looked into his eyes bleakly. 
“Who are you?” he asked forbiddingly. 

“T am Cluny.” 

“Well, Cluny,” said Donovan, ‘suppose 
you attend to your own affairs.” 

The rebuff might have been a blank car- 
tridge, for all its affect ‘‘ My affair is to hire 
men,” he said. “Do you want a job?” 

“What job?” 

“T’m woods boss yonder.” 

Donovan studied him a moment. ‘ Um,” 
he said, ‘it may be your job I want. If I 
do, I shall take it.” 

“Tf you can get it,” said Cluny, “you’re 
welcome.” He stood up, and his bulk seemed 
to fill the room. Sitting, Cluny seemed a 
tremendously fleshy man; standing, the ap- 
pearance of fleshiness was not there; it 
vanished, leaving only the impression of 
hugeness, enormous physical power. ‘Do 
you think you can take it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Donovan. 

“You'll find the office at Saint Fidéle,”’ 
said Cluny, and his eyes bore an expression 
of great pleasure. 

“T’ll come,” said Donovan. 

After that Cluny did not so much as 
glance at Donovan again, nor did Donovan 
seem aware of Cluny’s presence. But the 
active thoughts which clicked away in the 
back of the huge man’s mind were busied 
with the boy, weighing him, judging him 
and working toward a characteristic Cluny 
conclusion. It was this: ‘We'll see,” said 
Cluny to himself. “If he comes to Saint 
Fidéle, we’ll find if he is what he thinks he 
is.’ His eyes glowed with anticipation. 

The train slowed at La Malbaie, its ter- 
minal, and the passengers descended into a 
babel of importunate charretiers. 

“T’ll be waiting for you,’”’ Cluny said over 
his shoulder to Donovan. 

Donovan contented himself with a nod of 
the head. It was a challenge offered and 
accepted. y 


REACH the Parish of Saint Agnes one 

must travel a number of miles, prefer- 
ably behind a horse, if regard is had for the 
springs of one’s motor. But what is more 


eNMiracle 


(Continued from Page 75) 


important is that one must travel a number 
of decades in time, and that crab-wise. The 
miles driven up the Murray River, past 
the pulp mills at La Chute, and almost to 
the shores of Perir Lac, are lovely enough to 
warrant one in going to so much trouble for 
that pleasure alone. Dark, wooded moun- 
tains lift and hover in the distance, with their 
suggestion of vast solitudes and loneliness 
and the grimness of a winter not long past. 
Tip-tilted farms clamber about on either 
hand, and cattle and sheep, whose definition 
of a pasture is doubtless a bit of land set on 
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edge, busy themselves with their predestined 
occupation of creating beef and mutton and 
wool. 

One, or perhaps two, dréle carriages may 
be met joyously carrying the habitant and 
his family—or his sweetheart—to the me- 
tropolis of La Malbaie. Now and then some- 
thing bright dangles from a fence at the 
farmhouse door, and this, curiosity discloses, 
is a hank of yarn fresh from the dye, drying 
in the cool wind—which brings us to the 
element of time, for Saint Agnes is a parish 
where the spinning wheel whirs and the 
clackety-clack of the loom may be heard 
from any open window. There are people of 
mature years in Saint Agnes who have never 
seen a motion picture, and others who have 
never ridden in an automobile, which is a 
condition making for contentment and a cer- 
tain admirable placidity of life. 

Southwest of Saint Agnes lies the parish of 
Saint Irenée, but the roads in that direction 
are less frequently traveled, and that with- 
out doubt was the reason a young woman 
chose them for her journey on the day Dono- 
van Steele arrived in La Malbaie. 

She had walked inland from the river. 
While the mists still concealed the shores 
she had stepped to land from one of those 
quaint sailing craft which are so abundant 
from Quebec eastward, sturdy craft of heavy 
planking constructed for the exigencies of 
the wide river, and choosing for their rig that 
of the schooner, the sloop, the ketch, or the 
yawl. No pleasure craft are these, but beasts 
of burden, carrying leisurely cargoes of baled 
hay or of pulp bolts or of supplies for the 
lumber camps. Seaworthy craft they are and 
worthy of a gayer career. 


N EVERYTHING she was a daughter of a 

fermieroftheregion, from dréle hat to heavy 
shoes and homespun skirt; but if one had 
tipped up her chin and peered at her face, he 
must have scouted the idea of peasant for- 
bears, or marveled that such a flower could 
have grown in a kitchen garden. Had he 
eyes capable of recognition, he would have 
known another emotion than surprise, for 
the bonnet hid the face of Nérée Caron! 

It was a wan and woeful face, pale and 
bereft of that piquant vividness which had 
been more bewitching than its mere beauty 
of feature. It was a haunted little face, but 
not a lost, defeated face. Courage sat there 
and determination. She walked with inten- 
tion, rapidly, as one who proceeds to a known 
destination with urgency. 

The first bewilderment following unspeak- 
able tragedy had passed, and with it the ter- 
ror, that unendurable terror which had seized 
her there in her little dressing room in the 
Quebec theater. It had all happened in 
minutes, almost in seconds. That so much 
could have crowded itself into that minute 
space seemed impossible—that she, Nérée 
Caron, could have been hurled headlong out 
of the life it had taken her twenty years to 
build. It had been, for the most part, a 
lovely life, a life of adorations. True, fear 
resided in it, questionings, suspicions. There 




























had been sorrow, too, and sincere, faithfy] 
effort—effort to overcome and dissipate what 
she was unable to understand. The aversion 
of her small brother had been fruitful in un- 
happiness, incomprehensible as it was. 

Often and often she had blamed herself 
for her dislike of her father’s brother, her 
guardian. It had seemed causeless, for al- 
ways he dealt with her in a manner courteous 
and considerate. Perhaps there was too 
much courtesy and consideration, worn as a 
flowing outer garment, a robe, to conceal 
clothing of quite a different nature under- 
neath. She had felt the oppression of him, 
fear of him. Vaguely she felt that he was not 
her friend, and that there was malignity in 
his secret thoughts. 

Now she knew! 

She knew that for years her guardian, by 
every makeshift known to saturnine ingenu- 
ity, had from his infancy turned her brother 
against her. It is easy to impress the mind 
of a child, especially easy if one spoil the 
child, indulge him, build oneself before the 
childish eyes as the source of easy benefits, 
It had been a plan conceived in cupidity, 
elaborated with malignant thoroughness, 
carried to fruition with the ruthlessness 
which one associates only with the mentally 
deranged. Yet her uncle was not mentally 
deranged, unless to possess a mind of con- 
summate evil were insanity. 

As she trudged along indomitably, she un- 
rolled again the scroll of those minutes in the 
stuffy dressing room, of her return from the 
stage, elated by the plaudits of a delighted 
audience and bearing in her arms such a 
burden of flowers as testified to its sincerity. 
She opened the door, and with that simple 
action joy and hope and light were obliter- 
ated. Her brother stood in the room. 

“Paul!” she said, and stopped. 


je boy, a child who might grow to be a 
man of distinction, smiled maliciously. 

“What are you doing here? Who brought 
you? Why are you in Quebec?” She asked 
the questions rapidly, with some severity, for 
she thought him safely at home in Montreal. 

“That’s for me to know and you to find 
out,” he said in English. 

And then it happened. 

“There it is,” he said, pouncing in his 
spoiled way upon a package upon the table. 

“Paul!” 

“Stingy,” he jeered, and tore off the wrap- 
per. With greedy fingers he stuffed a morsel 
into his mouth—and that was the end. His 
eyes stared, he seemed to stiffen, to rise on 
his tees, and then he fell at her feet, and she 
detected very faintly the odor of bitter 
almonds. Nérée flung herself forward, lifted 
the child’s head, and then it was she fancied 
she shrieked, for he was dead. 

And then, for she was a child, unhardened 
by vicissitudes and face to face with her first 
great emergency, she knew panic, a dreadful, 
benumbing fear of the unknown. It had 
flashed into her brain that her brother’s 
death was accidental, that the poisoned candy 
was meant for her. Poison! Somehow it re- 
quired no effort of reason to inform her of 
that. She knew. Poison had killed her 
brother Paul. 

She cowered there at her brother’s head, 
forgetful in that moment even of the solici 
tude of a loving God, a God in whom her 
faith was perfect with a wonderful simplicity. 
A dreadful sensation of aloneness gripped 
her; she was forsaken, isolated. From that 
instant and for an hour she moved subcon 
sciously, directed by what, in the lesser ani 
mals, we call instinct; and this instinct, 
besides moving her feet in flight, informe: 
her, with a certainty not to be shaken, from 
whom it was she fled. That she knew also. 
She knew who had killed Paul, who ha! 
sought to kill her, and why. Years of aver 
sion and of suspicion offered their explana 
tion. Her uncle, Xavier Caron, was the man. 
and the fortune which was hers and her 
brother’s in equal shares was his object 
This knowledge, arrived at without effort, 
gave motion to her paralyzed limbs. 


OW she left the theater undisturbed was a 

matter lost in confusion. Her next clear 
recollection was of wandering the streets of 
deserted Lower Town, and there of accost- 
ing a young man, obviously a gentleman. 
And he—there was something strange about 
him, something savoring of drink or mad- 
ness—had advised her to seek help of the 
river. 

(Continued on Page 79 ) 
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LL you do with this new Beech- 

Nut Prepared Spaghetti is toheat 
it—and put it on the table. Everyone 
loves it at the very first taste. Tender 
and delicious, wholesome and invit- 
ing, already seasoned with a distinc- 
tive Beech-Nut sauce of creamy cheese 
and vine-ripened tomatoes. 


Just heat this Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti in the can or in a saucepan. 
Either way you can serve your meal 
in less than fifteen minutes. And it isa 
meal—a substantial meal, and yet de- 
lightful in warm weather. Not only 
is the spaghetti itself made by Beech- 
Nut but the tomato sauce as well. So 
it is a Beech-Nut product from be- 
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The Beech-Nut spaghetti and mac- 
aroni plant at Canajoharie, N. Y., is 
a pleasant sight and is always open to 
visitors during working hours. The 
little valley town swept by pure air 
from the foothills of the Adirondack 
Mountains—the glowing sunlight 
flooding the white workrooms—and 
above everything else the vigorous 
native-born Beech-Nut workers—it is 
a picture to carry away and remem- 
ber. And the strongest evidence that 
the Beech-Nut label covers only the 
finest products of their kind that can 
be made. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
is obtainable at all the best grocery 








Other BEECH-NUT 
Macaroni Products 


If you desire the same fine 
quality of macaroni or spa- 
ghetti in packaged form, 
there is a wide variety to 
choose from— Beech- Nut 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Ver- 
micelli, Rings and Elbows. 
Ask your grocer. 





BEECH-NUT 


“Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” | 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
and Preserves 


BEECH-NUT 
CONFECTIONS 
Beech-Nut Mints, Caramels 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


| ginning to end. stores. Ask for it by name. yf 
: BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. | P,! 
} 7”, 
Dept. H-3 
Beecu-Nut 


Beech-Nut f 








t Pacxine Co., 

7 Canajoharie, N. Y. 
7 Please send, without ex- 

7 pense tome, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Z. Aillen’s Beech-Nut Book of 


@ menus, recipes and service in- 
7 formation. 
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To the river she went, not in pursuance of 
his advice nor to do the unspeakable thing he 
suggested, but because the river was one 
avenue of departure. Along the black 
wharves she wandered until she heard voices, 
and then she concealed herself. The voices 
came from a tiny schooner whose deck was 
piled high with merchandise, and she listened. 
Gradually came silence and then a powerful 
snoring, but Nérée had found the way. The 
voice had informed her the little vessel would 
cast off at dawn to sail down the river. It 
was down the river she must go. 

Presently she emerged from her hiding 
place in the shadows and crawled aboard. In 
the waist of the ship she again concealed her- 
self by crawling under a tarpaulin spread 
protectively over bags of cargo, and there 
she crouched and prayed, for she had re- 
membered God. 

As she lay there, half stifled by the odor 
of ancient canvas, she remembered Him dis- 
tinctly, remembered the faith in His omnipo- 
tence, the confidence in the rightness of His 
decisions, which had always been hers. She 
was no longer alone. A childlike simplicity 
characterized her devotion, and she felt sure 
that, if the matter but came properly to His 
attention, the compassionate Jesus would 
have her in His keeping. And the saints! 
Now that she was on the water, the good 
Saint Anne would be particularly concerned 
for her. It was comforting. 


LL this Nérée Caron remembered as she 
walked sturdily toward Saint Agnes and 

her destination, and she remembered her fear 
when she was discovered by Seraphin Sim- 
ard, captain and owner of the craft, a fear 
not so great as Seraphin’s astonishment. She 
recalled how he had dragged her out not too 
gently, and then how li had stood with 
bulging eyes and gaping mouth, calling upon 
the saints to witness what he had found 
aboard his schooner and summoning his wife 
to participate in the marvel. They had been 
kind to her, these two, after listening to her 
partly told tale and being witnesses to her 
fear and bewilderment and helplessness. She 
had given a name not her own, but they were 
not suspicious folk, and very little in the way 
of circumstantial detail satisfied them. It 
was enough that she fled from a cruel uncle. 
Seraphin’s good wife scented a romance; and 
the result of it all was that Nérée remained 
a passenger until, days later and after more 
than one docking to decrease or increase the 
cargo, the little vessel arrived at Saint Irenée. 

From one landing upon the southerly 
shore of the river Captain Seraphin brought 
aboard, for Nérée’s pleasure, a newspaper. 
From it she learned that she rested under 
accusation of having murdered her brother, 
and that it was thought, in the terror of 
the black accomplishment, she 
might have taken her 
own life by drowning. 
The facts were there, 
all the terrible facts; 
and when she read them 
Nérée knew the height 
and the depth and the 
width of the wickedness 
of her Uncle Xavier. 


WAS a matter care- 
fully planned with ef- 
ficient eye to details,even 
to the telegram, sent in 
her name, but which she 
did not send, urging her 
brother Paul to come to 
Quebec; the purchase of 
candy which she had not 
purchased; the interest she had shown for 
some time past in poisons, and especially in 
that deadly drug whose smell is the smell of 
bitter almonds. It was all there, that and 
more, contributed little by little by several, 
but the most damaging matters wrung from 
the distracted Xavier. The paper spoke of 
him sympathetically; told of his reluctance 
to speak, and described his appearance, his 
courtesy, the splendor of his character, even 
as Xavier would have described them had 
he been writing the description himself. 
For hours there was the thought of de- 
claring herself, of returning to face and to 
deny the accusation. Instinct forbade, and 





then reason. No, until she could think it 
out, until she could take advice, until she 
could act with reasonable hope in a fortunate 
outcome, she would continue as she had be- 
gun and finish her journey to Saint Agnes. 
And so the day which saw the coming of 
Donovan Steele to La Malbaie a few miles to 
the southeastward, saw also the coming of 
Nérée Caron to the parish of Saint Agnes, 
the parish of spinning women. Both had 
been betrayed, both had been cast out of the 
world which-was theirs by the treachery of 
those they were entitled to trust. But here 
ended the similarity. Donovan Steele was 
made bitter, coldly, dangerously bitter. He 
taunted God and despised his fellow men. 
Nérée Caron was not bitter, and her be- 
trayal by a man made her turn with in- 
creased confidence toward the mercy and the 
unfailing goodness and wisdom of heaven. 


VI 


[E ONE can be said to enter a thing so 
nearly nonexistent, Nérée Caron entered 
the settlement of Saint Agnes at an hour 
when the sun was enlarging itself gradually 
in preparation for its descent behind the 
mountains. The sun, in common with a 
great many lesser folks, likes to make a stir 
about its departure, as if to impress those 
who remain with what they are about to lose. 
Nérée was not certain she was in Saint 
Agnes, and this was pardonable, because 
there were not more than half a dozen build- 
ings, and they much scattered along the dip- 
ping road. There was nothing which looked 
ike a store, though there had to be a store, if 
this were her destination. There was a 
forgeron, it is true, but one blacksmith’s 
shop cannot be said to comprise the entire 
downtown section of a town. 

At her left was a long, scrambling build- 
ing, unpainted, which seemed to claw at the 
ground with a sort of grim determination to 
hold its place. It was sway-backed and 
seemed to have grown a couple of wings in 
thoughtless moments. The high porch which 
ran along the entire front betrayed some- 
thing more than mere thoughtlessness. The 
steps were at the far end, as remote from the 
door as was possible, and from the road to 
the front of the house there was not even an 
inch where a blade of grass had ever grown. 
It was almost the barest ground Nérée had 
ever seen. 


HE mounted this porch to make inquiries 
and, quite unexpectedly, found she was at 
the entrance to the village store. There was 
no window for display. The room could 
quite as well have been a large dining room 
or a bedroom or an attic as a store. Nobody 
seemed to care whether it was a store or not, 
for there were neither purchasers nor vend- 
ers, and what there was to sell 
stood about in a naive 
confusion — bags, and 
gunny sacks full of 
some commercial mys- 
tery and a couple of 
sparsely filled shelves of 
hardy groceries. But it 
was more than a store 
to Nérée Caron; it was 
ahaven. “ Delima,” she 
called, her voice rising 
with vibrant eagerness. 
“Delima.” 
“Who calls?” asked a 
voice from the regions 
above her head. 
“Descend! Descend! Oh, 
art thou never coming. 
Quick, be quick. It is I.” 
There was a rush, the pad of softly clad 
feet bearing a not fragile body down the 
stairs, and a woman, who was well on her 
way toward becoming a replica of an apple 
dumpling, burst into the store. She paused 
on the threshold, stared with hands far apart 
and black eyes snapping. Nérée removed 
her hat. . Thereupon the apple dumpling de- 
scended upon her with cries and swept her to 
a bosom in which she was presently engulfed. 
“P’tite! Mignonne! My little one, my 
baby!” so went the excited, astounded, de- 
lighted murmurings. “You have come! At 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Fancy an ordinary kitchen table—five years 
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after half a year on a roof top! And all because 
of a coat of Valspar Varnish-Stain! 
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tell you in her own words how it happened. 
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last you have made toarrive. Odilon! Odilon! 
Where do you hide yourself, lazy one? She 
is here.” 

Nérée covered the mouth of her old nurse 
with her hand. “Hush,” she said; “none 
must know.” 

“But Odilon—and madame —— 

“They shall know, truly, but in a soft 
voice, Delima—oh, so soft! The good neigh- 
bors, Delima—we must make a story for 
them.” 

“By example! But thou, little one—these 
clothes. Where is thy carriage or thy car? 
I heard not wheels.” 

“T walked,” said Nérée, “from Saint 
Irenée.” 


” 


" ALKED! Thou!” She named a 

number of saints in her amazement; 
and then her round, joyful face altered, be- 
came stern. The black eyes narrowed. “It 
has come,” she said. ‘What I have many 
times spoken of to Odilon—it has come. 
What has that man done to you?” 

“Uncle Xavier Caron! How did you 
know? How a 

Delima sniffed. ‘‘Think you I left you of 
my own will? Think you I would have left 
you alone—for nothing but to marry this 
Odilon Turcot, forall his store and money in 
the bank—if I had not been sent away? 
Foolish one. It was he, with his white hair 
and his manners of the grand gentleman. 
Have I not feared him?” 

“Delima! Delima!” And now, for the 
first time since that dreadful evening, tears 
came to Nérée, a very flood of tears, until 
the spot upon which her head rested softly 
was wet with them, and she rejoiced in them, 
rejoiced in the comfort and the love and the 
fidelity which she could feel in every beat of 
the heart beneath that spacious bosom. And 
then she told the tale of disaster, to which 
Delima listened with interjections and ex- 
clamations and incredulous cries. 

“Ah, that fiend of a man!” she said at the 
end. Then, “But this you may depend upon, 
my little one; it will be no easy trap to extri- 
cate yourself from. No. No. He has been 
making it ready through the years, and he is 
of a patience!” 

“But,” said Nérée, “none must know I 
am I. The news would travel. No, I must 
have a new name.” 

“Of a certainty. Me, I am not much good 
for that, but when my Odilon puts his head 
to it, you shall see how easy the thing is. For 
work, as I say, he is not so well, but for 
thinking, the parish cannot equal him; no, 
nor La Malbaie either, for that matter.” 

“Where is this husband that I have never 
seen?” asked Nérée. 





ELIMA spread her thick fingers. ‘‘Who 

shall say? Doubtless wearing out the 
homespun of his trousers on somebody’s 
doorstep while he waggles his tongue. But he 
will come. Have no fear. He is not lost.” 

“And madame?” 

“But listen,” said Delima. Through the 
ceiling came a ceaseless purring whir, with 
now and then a little thump or the movement 
of a foot. “She spins,” said Delima. 

Then came Odilon, a jaunty wisp of a man, 
with leather cheeks and extraordinary trou- 
sers. Nérée could not take her eyes from those 
garments to examine the face of the man 
who had won the heart of her old nurse. 

Nérée managed to contain herself, while 
the sparrowlike little man took her hand and 
looked into her face with the brightest eyes 
she had ever seen, with eyes that danced and 
that crinkled at the corners and fairly exuded 
nana in all things and a vast interest in 
ife. 

“Tt is my little one, of whom I tell you so 
often,” said Delima. “See, is she not more 
beautiful than I said? She is in great trouble, 
and comes to us.” 

“But who should she come to?” demanded 
Odilon. “Eh? I ask you that.” His manner 
dared anybody to answer. “If she should not 
come to Odilon Turcot and his wife, then 
Aha. But'if there is trouble, there also must 
be discretion. First we shall see.” 

He closed the door firmly, peered out of 
the window, assured himself nobody lurked 
in the next room, and returned expectantly 
to his wife. 

“Now,” he said importantly, “you shall 
tell it all to me, Odilon Turcot, and we shall 
see.” He cocked his head and looked at Nérée 
out of the corners of his eyes with an expres- 
sion of tremendous sagacity. “Aha. We 
shall see.” 





“Nracle 


(Continued from Page 79) 


When the story was told again, he stood 
pensively reflecting, while Delima eyed him 
proudly. She raised her brows to Nérée as 
much as to say: “See him now. It is thus he 
is at his best, and it is a most remarkable 
best. Regard him; he is thinking now.” 

Presently he completed what preliminary 
study of the problem was necessary and tee- 
tered back on his heels with the air of one 
who holds the solution in his hand. ‘Made- 
moiselle,” he said, “‘shall be the daughter of 
the cousin of my brother-in-law. Is it not 
so? And she comes to us because she has 
been lonely on that little farm, where there 
are no neighbors and no church and no curé— 
and where never a young man comes in to sit 
the candle out in the evening. Ah. So that 
is settled, and so the story shall be related to 
the neighbors.” 

Then he bustled up the stairs, where for 
five minutes his voice might have been heard 
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buzzing as the hum of the spinning wheel 
ceased, and then he reappeared, leading a 
little old lady even more sparrowlike than 
himself, who wore a flapping black straw hat 
tied under her chin, and with much cere- 
mony presented her as his mother. 

Madame Turcot was a personage. It was 
not enough that she was mother to Odilon 
Turcot, the leading man of the parish. She 
was an individual in her own right. Nérée 
thought she had never seen such youthful 
eyes in so aged a face, such sharp, kindly, 
wide eyes. Madame was a pert old lady 
whose face was a cameo and whose manner 
would have graced a drawing-room. 

““Mademoiselle is welcome,” said madame. 

“You are kind—all so kind.” 

“Tt is we who should speak of kindness— 
that mademoiselle should think of us in her 
need. My son, stand not staring like an owl, 
but get about thy concerns. Presently 
Delima and I will put this little one to bed, 
for she is worn out and needs repose and 
quiet. Out with you!” 

It was noon next day before Nérée awak- 
ened—to find Delima and madame expecting 
the return of Odilon from La Malbaie. 

“Nay,” said Delima sharply, ‘the lazy 
one—the talker! He should be here long 
ago; but who knows? If he can find any to 
listen while his tongue wags—heaven, who 
knows when it will be? But he will return 
with a tale of great circumstance and so 
avoid a scolding. You shall see.” 


T WAS two o’clock before a cloud of dust 

far down the road apprised Delima that 
her tardy husband was returning. She took 
station on the porch, her face stern and ready 
words in her mouth, when Odilon drove u 
with such flourish as he could muster wit 
staid and plodding horseflesh. Delima 
opened her mouth, but Odilon’s eye had been 
on her, and before she could speak he ex- 
claimed: “Ah, little one! And mademoiselle 
and my mother—ah, I have seen a marvel! 
I have seen a thing which will not await the 
telling.” 

Delima shot a glance at Nérée which said 
plainly, “Did I not tell you?” It was, 
nevertheless, a proud glance. 

“Tt happened in La Malbaie,” said Odilon 
as he scrambled over the wheel, ‘and I saw it 
with my own eyes. Incredible! Magnificent, 
but evil! By example. That was a young 
man to fear.” 

“Arrivé at the story,” said his mother 
dryly. 

“T am on the porch of the hotel,” said 
Odilon, “listening té the talk of two voyagers 
of commerce, men who sell cloth and shoes, 
when there appears upon the bridge before 
me that great Hyacinthe Lessard and, from 
the voice in which he sings, it is apparent 





to all that he has been tipping the bottle. 
Ciel! But he is huge, this brute, and as all 
know, savage and terrible. There comes 
walking from the other direction Achille 
Gagné, who, too late, perceives whom he 
must encounter on the bridge. Achille is not 
large, nor is he one who makes trouble, but 
before he can turn, this Hyacinthe stumbles 
a little and makes to collide with Achille, 
which greatly enrages the big man. Ah! 
Thereupon he seizes Achille and jerks him 
about so his heels leave the boards of the 
bridge and he dangles in the air, and with his 
fist Hyacinthe beats him about the head 
be neg Achille calls loudly for one to save 

im.” 

Odilon paused with excellent art. 


“FTNHIS,” he explained, “is not the marvel. 

It is but a common matter. However, 
unnoticed by us, there comes from behind 
another, not known to us, who would cross 
the bridge, but Hyacinthe so tosses about the 
little Achille that the way is blocked. Still 
the stranger comes on, paying no heed, and 
then we become aware of him and would 
have warned him, but it was too late. He 
was a young man, this newcomer, large, but 
not of the immenseness of Hyacinthe, and 
most singular in his manner. Indeed, he 
seemed not at all to see the fighting men and 
walked forward as if his way was impeded 
by nothing. Then this Achille beholds him 
from the corner of his eye and cries the more 
loudly for succor. The young man does not 
heed, but marches on as if he has no eyes to 
see, and Hyacinthe swings Achille’s heels 
so that they miss the young man’s stomach 
by but a hair. Then, regard me! This so 
peaceful, so blind young man, as if he picked 
a flower from its stem, reaches out his hand 
and plucks Achille from Hyacinthe—so/ 
And tosses him to one side.” 

Again Odilon paused to see that all atten- 
tion was his. 

“Tt was,” he said, “as if the young man 
but cleared his way of some obstacle, see you? 
But Hyacinthe is more than an obstacle, I 
may tell you. Indeed, yes. He is not 
pleased at being disturbed in his frolic, and 
from his throat there issues a horrible bellow- 
ing of rage. But this young man does not 
pause, nor does he seem to look. Ah, said I 
to myself, he walks in his sleep. Of a truth, 
that was the manner of him! And then this 
monster Hyacinthe springs upon him, and 
we all, who are watching, expect to behold 
him trampled; but not so. A thing comes to 
pass—a blow, another blow, very sudden, 
like the striking of a snake, and the vast 
Hyacinthe lies upon his back, kicking hither 
and thither. And now comes the marvel, for 
this young man does not regard his fallen foe, 
nor wait for him to arise. For him Hyacinthe 
might have been a loose board in the bridge, 
for he walks upon him. Of a truth! As if 
nothing has happened and as if no man lies 
there, this young man proceeds on his way; 
and once he steps upon the stomach of 
Hyacinthe, and once upon his chest, and 
once upon his face; and Hyacinthe screams. 
And so, calmly, the young man passes and 
comes toward us. I shiver as if a cold wind 
blows, for the thing was not human. It was 
of a ruthlessness unbelievable.” 

“What then?” demanded Delima. 

“Then this Achille who has been saved 
runs after the stranger and grasps his hand 
and says many words of thanks; but the 
young man pushes him away roughly and 
says a thing.” ; 

“What thing does he say?” 

“““Who are you?’ he demands, cold as 
the winter. ‘Why should I save you? He 
may break your neck for all it makes to me. 
I help no man. I but cleared my way to 
walk.’” 

Such, apparently, was Donovan Steele’s 
introduction to the Murray River country. 


VII 


LUNY pushed back his chair and fol- 

lowed Donovan Steele into the hotel. 
The young man mounted the narrow stairs 
to his room under the roof, a room separated 
from its neighbors by partitions of matched 
lumber. 

Cluny rapped on his door, and then, with- 
out waiting for an invitation, entered. “I’ve 
a job for you,” he said. 

Donovan turned his head over his shoulder 
and eyed Cluny austerely, but made no re- 
joinder. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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Sani-F_usH performs an un- 
pleasant task for you—it cleans 
the toilet bowl—and does it 
more thoroughly than you can 
by any other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations—leav- 
ing the bowl white and shining. 
It cleans the hidden, unhealthful 
trap—makes it sanitary—de- 
stroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl—follow di- 
rections on the can—and flush. 
It will not harm plumbing con- 
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handy in the bathroom. 
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25c for a full-size can. 
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If you prefer a liquid spray for 
flies, there’s Liquid El Vampiro— 
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“Harris, up at La Chute, wants a man. 
We talked about it last night.” 

Donovan’s lip curled. ‘‘ You don’t want me 
at Saint Fidéle,”’ he said. 

“What do you know about the woods?” 
countered Cluny. 

“Nothing.” 

“T’ll let somebody else pay for your expe- 
rience,”’ Cluny said coolly. ‘“‘When you have 
it we’ll see about Saint Fidéle.” 

Donovan waited. 


“FTSAKE the job,” said Cluny. “Learn the 

pulp business—from woods to freight 
cars. I’m in town Saturdays and Sundays, 
and we'll talk. I’ll know when you’re ready 
for a real job.” 

“So will I,” said Donovan. 

“Keep your eyes open. Learn the whys 
and the whatevers. You’re going to school 
and I’ll be the teacher to examine you.” 

Donovan was direct. “You want me to 
take that job, so I can report to you what is 
going on,” he said. ‘“‘What’s the idea?” 

Cluny permitted himself a grin. “That,” 
he said, ‘‘is for me to know and you to find 
out.” 

“Which,” said Donovan, “TI shall do.” 

“Well?” 

“Who owns the mill?” 

“An estate in Montreal—owns the mills 
and a seigniory of twenty-five square miles of 
timber.” 

Donovan shrugged his shoulders. It was 
nothing to him, and to earn a livelihood was 
immediately necessary. ‘Bring on your 
job,” he said. 

“Harris, the manager, will be down this 
noon. We'll fix it then. There’s money to be 
made in this country—by the right man.” 

“What’s your idea of the right man?” 

“One that keeps his eyes open and his 
mouth shut a 

“And, I gather, who isn’t troubled by 
little matters such as biting the hand that 
feeds him.” He shrugged his shoulders. “It 
doesn’t matter to me what hand I bite.” 

“So long,” said Cluny, “‘as you don’t bend 
your teeth.” 

So the matter was settled. Donovan 
Steele found employment, which was all that 
was of importance to him; Cluny placed a 
man who might or might not turn out to be 
valuable in a place where he wanted a man, 
and the harassed Mr. Harris hoped for the 
best. It was a pebble thrown into water, 
and as the worn metaphor tells us, ripples 
spread out from such a splash; eventually 
everything in the pond is circumscribed by 
the ripple ring. 





F DONOVAN could have seen who occu- 

pied the pond with him he would have 
been astonished, or, perhaps, he would not 
have cared. At this time not caring was the 
object he aimed for and seemed to attain. 
However, had he been aware that his 
inconspicuous ripple embraced a man of 
whom he had never heard, a man who that 
afternoon debarked from the old Cape Dia- 
mond when it docked at Pointe au Pic, he 
might have given some thought to the matter 
saturnine or otherwise. 

The gentleman who landed with his bag- 
gage to take up his residence for a time in the 
famous Manoir Richelieu, that aristocrat 
among Canada’s resort hotels, was a man 
whom you would have marked even upon the 
boulevards. Tall and slender he was, with 
beautiful, waving white hair, hair which had 
silvered twenty years before its time, with 
fine, handsome, Gallic features such as one 
associated with dukes and marquises and 
members of the old aristocracy. And he had 
a manner! Even the hotel clerk was im- 
pressed and brought forth such stores of cour- 
tesy as he possessed. It was also a noticeable 
fact that this gentleman wore about the arm 
of his exquisitely fitting coat a band of black. 
When the clerk turned the register to read 
the name of the new guest he was, for the 
moment, at a loss for polite conversation, for 
. the name brought him into contact with the 
nine days’ wonder which agitated all of 
Quebec and seethed and rumbled as far away 
as Montreal. For the gentleman’s name was 
Xavier Caron. 

As it was, Donovan got up from the table, 
packed his few belongings and rode to La 
Chute with Mr. Harris and, in the morning, 
quite unconcernedly, set out on his quest for 
woodsmen to go into the forest and slaughter 
fine spruce trees in order that New York’s 
East Side might ultimately be served with the 


details of the latest un- 
savory divorce in high 
circles, or be misdirected 
as to the trend of the 
country’s business or 
statesmanship. 

It was Gonzague who drove him tunefully, 
breaking off a stanza now and then to address 
recrimination to his horse, which did not 
disturb Donovan, because he was busy with 
his own reflections. 

Gonzague glanced sidewise at Donovan to 
note the effect of his song, and none being 
perceptible, fell silent for so long as silence 
was possible to him. 

“We go to hire men for the woods?” he 
offered presently. 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“They are few.” 

Donovan shrugged his shoulders. 

“The fermiers they make to work in their 
fields,” said Gonzague. “They plow and 
plant. But we may find some—a few.” 

There was no response, and Gonzague 
blinked, saying to himself: ‘Ah, this is no 
companion. Is he afflicted with deafness in 
the ears?” 

After a pause he tried once more. ‘“Odilon 
Turcot, he is the big man of his village, the 
storekeeper, and people do as he says—he 
will know if there are men.” 


a RIVE there then,” said Donovan, and, 

discouraged, Gonzague relapsed into 
monologue and song, this time choosing to 
solace himself with a lullaby. 

They arrived at last at the store of Odilon 
Turcot in the hamlet of Saint Agnes and, 
leaving Gonzague to care for his horse, 
Donovan alighted and mounted the steps. 
As was customary, the store was deserted, and 
after waiting a moment, he walked along the 
piazza to a second door upon which he 
rapped, and which presently was opened by 
a young woman. 

“Monsieur Turcot, is he at home?’”’ Dono- 
van asked. 

“But no; he will return in ten minutes— 
in half an hour—in an hour. Is it that 
m’sieu will enter and wait?” she answered. 

Donovan hesitated ~ 
briefly. He might as 


eNiracle 
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Donovan, glancingat her 
again in spite of his reso- 
lution, became aware of 
her apprehension. But 
he laid it to the door of 
country bashfulness. 

“Tf m’sieu will excuse me,” she said tremu- 
lously, and, not waiting for his reply, she left 
the room abruptly. 

Donovan, left alone, could not withdraw 
his thoughts from her face. It suggested 
something, something both lovely and un- 
pleasant. Perhaps it was only that any 
woman with a beautiful face had become 
unpleasant to him, suspect, more than sus- 
pect—convicted. He despised all men, but 
as for women—they filled him with a sort of 
loathing. Their business in life was to betray 
men and to break their hearts, to seduce 
men’s love by their beauty and the cunning 
of their sex and then to destroy. He would 
not think of women, would not let his mind 
dwell upon this woman. 


E GLANCED about the room. On the 

table before him lay a newspaper, a 
Quebec journal printed in French, and to 
distract his mind he picked it up and glanced 
at it. It was daysold. He spread it before 
him, and then, from the headlines, a name 
seemed to stand forth in high relief —Caron— 
Nérée Caron! Ah, he remembered her, that 
society girl who danced, that flame among 
blades of grass! And then he read. As he 
read he sneered, sneered at himself, for he 
remembered the words he had spoken to 
Mrs. Brokaw in the theater about this Nérée 
Caron. 

‘She has a look,” he had said, “as if you 
could check your life with her and find it safe 
and cared for when you returned.” 

What a fool he had been! Driveling senti- 
ment—but that sentiment had been crushed 
out of him. 

A woman to check your life with, so he had 
read her face; yet, within a matter of min- 
utes after his reading of her, she had poi- 
soned a child, her own brother! Well, nothing 
a woman did, nothing vile and treacherous 
that man or woman could do, could surprise 

or hurt him now. He was 
armored. But what else 





well wait, for no purpose 
could be served by hurry- 
ing on. “I thank you,” 
he said, and entered. 
“You are perhaps the 
daughter of M’sieu 
Turcot?” 

“No; a relative,”’ said 
Nérée. 

She regarded Donovan 
keenly and a little fear- 
fully, for, so it seemed to 
her, his face was not with- 
out familiarity, and she 
had reason to be appre- 
hensive of familiar faces. 
But he seemed not to see 
her at all, to take no in- 
terest in her, and appre- 
hension vanished. 





o ILL m’sieu seat 
himself, and per- 

haps drink a glass of 

milk?” she asked. 

Donovan glanced at 
her face, for her diction 
was not precisely what 
one would have expected 
in that room, and he, too, 
experienced a sense of 
familiarity, a vague dis- 
comfort as if the face he saw were connected 
with unpleasant events. He turned his eyes 
away and accepted the proffered chair. The 
sound of spinning wheel and loom came to 
his ears from above. He was not at his ease. 
A desire possessed him to look again at the 
girl’s face, but he repressed it. What were 
women’s faces to him? What if this face 
were lovely and vaguely, uncomfortably 
familiar? 

“You have driven far?” asked Nérée. 

“Only from La Chute.” 

Where had she seen that face! It came to 
her as from a dream, but she struggled in 
vain to reconstruct the dream. There was 
an unpleasant thing connected with the re- 
minder of this man’s eyes, but she could not 
touch it. Again she was afraid, vaguely 
alarmed, on her guard. Her face was mo- 
bile, given to displaying her emotions, and 
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was his mind fumbling 
for—something dark, in- 
distinct; some part of a 
nightmare? 

There was a sound at 
his elbow. The girl had 
reéntered with a glass of 
milk in her hand. He 
drew away as if moved 
by instinct—away from 
the touch of a woman, 
and again looked into her 
face. 

Then he smiled, not a 
pleasant smile to see. 
““Nérée Caron,” he said. 

“And you,” she said 
before terror had moved 
to clutch her heart, ‘‘are 
that young man who re- 
fused me help, who told 
me to go to the river.” 
Then her face lost its 
color and she clutched 
the table for support. 





ONOVAN’S lips 

twitched. ‘“ You’re 
afraid, because I recog- 
nize you,” he said. “It’s 
no concern of mine.” 

“But—but ——” 

“T saw you dance that night,” he said. 
“A man I was with said you were a flame 
among blades of grass. I remember, we all 
thought you were something more than beau- 
tiful, and I myself said a foolish thing. I 
remembered it while I was reading the paper 
here.” 

She remained frozen in silence. 

“T said,” he told her, not sneeringly, but 
with a voice cold as ice, “that you looked the 
sort of woman one could check his life with 
and find it safe and cared for when he re- 
turned. Droll, isn’t it, when one considers?” 

“Oh!” she said. 

“Everyone I have ever trusted, or liked, 
or been drawn to trust, lfas turned out that 
way,” he said. 

“What—what shall you do?” 

“ About recognizing you here? Nothing— 
absolutely nothing. Why should I?” 


“You believe I—killed Paul?” she asked. 

“Why not?” 

“T didn’t. I didn’t.” 

“Tt’s of no consequence to me.” 

“But I didn’t. Oh, please believe me. 
This is the first time I’ve seen anyone who— 
who knew me and who believed I could ——” 

“What I believe or disbelieve doesn’t mat- 
ter,” he said rather wearily. “‘Whether you 
really did this thing or not doesn’t signify. 
If you hadn’t done this, you’d have done 
something as bad. The only thing of impor- 
tance to you is that you have no cause to 
worry because I have seen you. Not that 
I care what becomes of you, or whether they 
find you or not.” 

“You—you couldn’t have known Paul 
was dead when—when you refused to help 
me.” 

“T’d never heard of Paul.” 

“Then why e 





“TYECAUSE,” he said, “it was no concern 

of mine. Why should I help you or 
anybody? Men and women don’t help each 
other, except in romances; they desert 
each other, and betray each other, and kill 
each other. It’s natural, I suppose.” 

“Do you believe that, m’sieu?’”’ she asked, 
studying his face with grave eyes. 

“T have had it proved upon me.” 

“And you do not know that God is good, 
and that the blessed Jesus loves and cares for 
us all, and that—that wickedness happens 
only once in a while, like some disease? Don’t 
you know these things? Don’t you know 
that people love each other and would rather 
do good than evil? Don’t you know the 
world is full of kindness and honor and hon- 
esty, and that it is only the unfortunate 
who are bad? Because it is true.” 

‘“‘T know the opposite is true,” he said. 

“Then,” she said, ‘I am more sorry for 
you than you could be for me, if you knew 
the truth and understood what sympathy 
is. I know, in spite of everything. I have 
been betrayed, as you say. I have been 
driven from my home; and a man, whose 
duty was to care for me and to protect me, 
has made it seem to the world I have done 
this awful thing. But, for all that, I know 
what I know.” 

He leaned back in his chair and scrutinized 
her. She was beautiful, and if ever a face was 
created to inspire trust and belief and to de- 
mand of a man his purest, deepest love, it 
was this face, he thought. And yet it was but 
a mask, a deceit! Those eyes, those lips, 
those glowing cheeks, that sweet expressive- 
ness were the lure, the disguise worn by a 
woman, a mere girl, who could give poison to 
a twelve-year-old child! 

“Tt’s not worth arguing,”’ he said. 

“Some day you will know.” 

His lips twisted again. 

“T shall pray to the saints for you,” she 
said. ‘You must be very unhappy.” 

Before he could reply footsteps sounded 
on the porch and Odilon Turcot entered. He 
paused, bowed and smiled. ‘M’sieu seeks 
me?’’ he asked, and then his face changed, 
became less cordial, more wary. ‘‘ What is it 
you desire?” 


ONOVAN made clear his errand briefly, 

and Odilon answered in haste. One 
might have thought he was anxious to be 
done with Donovan and to show him from 
the house. Men were not to be had in that 
village, he said. All were employed or busied 
on their farms. No, it would be useless for 
m’sieu to inquire further, for he, Odilon 
Turcot, knew the facts. 

Donovan moved toward the door, and 
Odilon, in defiance of that hospitality which 
he held a high duty, urged him toward his 
vehicle; nor did he breathe freely until the 
young man was in the seat and driving away. 
Then he entered the house, where he found 
Nérée standing in the door between kitchen 
and dining room, pale, trembling, big of eye. 
But he did not take note. 

“Ah, he is gone. I am not a man who 
knows fear easily, but of him I am afraid. 
It is he, the man of the bridge! Who trampled 
Hyacinthe; a most cruel man, a ruthless and 
dangerous man. I hope he comes not again.” 

Then Nérée spoke, “A most pitiful man,” 
she said. ‘What unhappiness must be his!” 

Whereupon the wise Odilon stared at her, 
for he could not in the least comprehend that 
saying. 


(Continued in the September Home Journal) 
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Two tablespoonfuls, dissolved with the soap, 
cut two operations from your washing 


F YOU could hire the most efficient and competent 

] little laundry helper in the world for every wash- 
day for 3¥c, would you hesitate for a single minute 
about doing it? 

A helper who did half the work, all the drudgery, 
and who left you with only the pleasantest things to 
do? Who washed as you had never seen anyone wash 
before—so swiftly, easily and beautifully was the 
work done? Whose clothes were as sweet, clean and 
snowy white as if they had been “sudsed” for hours 
in softest rain-water and hung for a day in the sun and 
breeze? 

And suppose this marvelous little helper didn’t have 
to be fed, or cooked for, and never grumbled or talked 
back, and asked for only three-and-a-third cents in pay? 

That is the kind of a helper you get in La France— 
the greatest little aid to washing that ever was in- 
vented. Just dissolve two tablespoonfuls with your 
regular soap, add to the wash-water, and it does away 





It blues as it cleans 





La France is a remarkable solvent 
of dirt. It dissolves every sticky, 
greasy particle of soil so it can be 
easily rinsed away. Use it with 
soap of any kind or brand. 





no rubbing - - - no bluing 
La France blues as it cleans 





How to use La France: Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of La France to one cupful of shaved soap, soap- 
powder or chips. Dissolve by stirring in hot water, 
and add to the wash-water for soaking or boiling, 
whichever you prefer. Can be used in laundry tub 
or washing machines. 





with back-breaking rubbing and unnecessary lifting of 
heavy clothes from tub to tub. No extra wringing, 
either. 

With La France, you just soak or boil the clothes, 
then rinse and wring, and the washing is done. It 
blues as it cleans—a wonderful blue that prevents 
yellowing. Rinse in warm water—the clothes come 
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out beautifully white. No bluing necessary in the 
rinse—that’s all taken care of in the washing process. 

Try La France with any soap you like, bar, powder 
or flakes—and mark the difference. It is magical in its 
effects. All the sticky, greasy dirt, that stubbornly 
resists even the best of soap when used alone, simply 
floats away when La France, too, is used. 

Yet La France works by the gentlest of methods. 
There is nothing harsh or caustic in its action. Com- 
bined with soap and water, it acts as a remarkable sol- 
vent of dirt. It dissolves the greasy, sticky particles of 
soil that cling to the fibres of the fabric—so that they 
can be easily rinsed away. 

If your grocer cannot supply you with La France, 
send us your name and address and we will mail you 
free a full-sized package that sells regularly in the stores 
for 10 cents. Fill out and mail the coupon below. La 


France Manufacturing Company, 125 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 





LA FRANCE MBG. CO. 
125 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, free, full-size package of 
La France. 





Name. 








Street. 





City. State 





Grocer’s Name 
















































































































ty NTAL science has found 

a better way to clean teeth. 

Modern authorities approve it. 

Leading dentists everywhere ad- 

vise it. Millions of people already 
employ it. 











A ten-day test is offered to any- 
one who asks. Get it and see the 
delightful effects. Learn what 
this new way means. 




















Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and _ stays. 
Nearly everyone has suffered 
from some film attack. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in con- 


They Have Found 


a better way to clean teeth 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, meth- 
ods have been found to fight film. 
Careful tests have amply proved 
them. Now they are being very 
widely adopted, largely by dental 
advice. 

The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. They 
can thus be twice daily applied. 
And to millions they are bringing 
a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. It also aids 
Nature in three ways which faulty 
diet makes essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow-- 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 

gestant in the saliva, to 





tact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 
















Millions of germs breed 
in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of 
many troubles local and 
internal. Thus most | 
tooth troubles are now | 
traced to film. | 





grit. 


REG.V.S. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegratesthe film, 
then removes it 
with an agent | 
far softer than 
enamel. 
use a film com- 
batant which | 
contains harsh | 














10-DAY TUBE FREE 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY ——™” 


| Dept. 92, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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| digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to ‘neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


Never | 

These: things should 
be daily done for better 
tooth protection. 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. What you see and feel 
will convince you. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 
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The Phantom Wagon Train 


hand, he carefully inclosed it in the rusty tin 
box, which he replaced in its obscure corner. 
Then he mounted his horse with an agreeable 
sense of having discharged a family debt and 
rode away. And as he rode, he sang blithely. 

Perhaps Geof hardly knew why he left the 
party from the hotel and rode miles out of his 
way one day next week to drop in at the 
ruined cabin by the lake. Half ashamed of 
his errantry, he reined up at the door and 
peered in. Then he slowly dismounted. He 
wanted to have another look at that crum- 
bling bit of yellow paper. After all, it was a 
sort of—of family relic, wasn’t it? 


FTER that first peep, Geoffry drew his 
hand across his dazed, unbelieving eyes. 
Inside the box was a third folded bit of 
paper addressed in a cramped, pointed script 
to Mr. Dedman. Geoffry read: 


Perhaps I wrote hastily; I cannot be sure. 
But what wasI to think? You speak of a letter. 
I received no letter, although I wrote you many; 
that was my torment, for I knew that alive and 
still loving, you must have tried to reach me. 

To understand, you would need to be a 
woman, in love as I was with a madcap Ded- 
man, and surrounded by advisers not so disin- 
terested as they seemed. To understand, you 
must have stood in your best white frock—the 
best left after months across the plains—with 
no bouquet but mountain wildflowers, waiting 
by the camp fire for a bridegroom who did not 
come. You must have read the pity and ill- 
concegled triumph in the eyes of those about 
you when the news was brought that he was 
nowhere to be found, that his horse and all his 
belongings were gone. And when they had fin- 
ished tearing your heart with their words, you 
must have crept back, blind and sick with grief 
and shame, to your own wagon, to sit alone in 
your silly white dress, alone in the dark, while 
despair slowly changed you to a strange being. 
Then, sir, you would realize that one had to do 
something—anything to still the hurt of it. 
One could not just sit still and suffer. There 
was a chance that you might wander back some- 
time to the old trading post, not knowing that 
it had been abandoned. I went alone when all 
were asleep and left my letter where I knew 
you would find it—if you remembered at all. 

I want to believe in you, Geof, if I can; and 
your letter has helped a little. 


The note was signed simply, “‘ Nancy Lee.” 

Geof raised quizzically wondering eyes to 
the white butterflies sporting in the sunshine 
about the doorway. “Obviously,” he told 
them, “the matter can’t rest here. Uncle 
Geoffry must be vindicated somehow.” 


ITH something between a frown and a 

smile he rested the paper upon his knee. 
Jest of some passing tourist or not, the letter 
breathed the spirit of Nancy Lee Bullet; it 
got under a fellow’s skin in a most amazing 
way; for she was becoming a very real per- 
son to him, that wayward Nancy Lee Bullet 
who could risk her life to tell her lover in a 
breath how much she loved—and hated him. 
With a shamefaced grin he searched for a 
pencil and more paper. And the present lost 
itself in yesterday as he wrote again to Miss 
Nancy Lee Bullet: 


My Poor Little Sweetheart: I think I begin 
to understand. I know you will believe me when 
I say that I left—with someone who shall be 
nameless—a letter for you before I rushed away 
like a young fool that mad night to California. 
The letter told you all that I was sick to tell 
you myself, my cheek against yours. 


Geof paused, a trifle flushed, to mutter de- 
fiantly: “Well, it’s all in the family.” 


It told you that our marriage need be de- 
ferred only a few weeks while I made the fortune 
that would render everything possible for us in 
the future. It told you that I had met while 
hunting that day some old friends, delirious 
with news of gold, of fabulous fortunes made in 
a few weeks in California. They had verified 
maps, they said, of the very district, but they 
must be off without~delay in order to outdis- 
tance all others rushing to the ground. I could 
go with them on condition that I start at once. 
You must know, Nancy Lee, how alluring all 
that would sound to a red-headed Dedman. 

But it was not to be the fairy tale we sup- 
posed. There was much hardship and disap- 
pointment—and no letter from you, though 
weekly I rode fifty miles to post mine and to ask 
with growing fear for yours. Two years-passed 
before we found gold; and by that time it was 
worthless to me. For finally, after all those 
months of silence, had come the news of you, a 
curt letter from your Cousin Stewart, writing 


(Continued from Page 19) 





as head of the family, to tell me that you were 
to be married and that you found my persistent 
letters annoying. That was all, Nancy Lee. I 
won’t say I was never happy again; but some- 
thing within me aged and grew gray that night. 
And there was never another woman, Nancy 
Lee. That you must believe. So keep the ring 
and my heart with it; because for me that will 
be the only happiness now. 


When Geoffry had finished and carefully 
replaced the trusty mailbox, he threw him- 
self at full length upon the flower-patterned 
floor—a gallant full length with clean, lithe 
limbs, powerful neck, generous arrogance of 
nose and lips, and riotous Dedman hair— 
and wondered with a smile about Nancy Lee. 
As he mused, there flashed before him a sud- 
den memory: He saw himself, a red-headed 
urchin at Great-uncle Geoffry’s knee, round- 
eyed as the old man tenderly opened a huge, 
portentously ticking watch. What had been 
the picture in that watch? Gradually his ready 
fancy conjured a very convincing image— 
small, with smooth, glossy braids of dark 
hair, dauntless eyes, a firm little chin, and a 
demure solemnity of look that somehow sug- 
gested dimples. Her small feet were incased 
in sandals trimly laced over white hose; her 
much beruffled gown, sprayed with rosebuds, 
billowed over voluminous hoopskirts. Had 
he really seen that portrait at Uncle Geoffry’s 
knee, or was his tricking imagination pro- 
ducing the heroine to fit the tale, here under 
the spell of the pines, the phantom wagon 
train, and the white butterflies? 


R a while Geof lay, his head on his arms, 
a happy, dreamy light in his red-brown 
eyes, usually so recklessly smoldering. Soon, 
however, the aroma of the pines did its work 
and he slept. He dreamed that the little box 
on the chimney shelf opened and freed a huge 
white butterfly, which, as he watched, turned 
into—he suddenly started up. Half awake, 
he was dimly conscious of hoof beats outside. 
The phantom oxen in stampede? If so, 
Papoose was speeding them with a wistful 
neigh. 

Geoffry gained the doorway only in time 
to see a puff of dust rise over the aspens down 
by the lake. But as he turned again to the 
cabin, something caused him to look toward 
the chimney ledge. The rusty post box—his 
and Nancy Lee’s—was not where he had 
carefully put it, but precariously near the 
edge of the shelf, as if replaced by some one 
in great haste. The lid was only partly closed; 
from its top protruded a white edge of paper. 

Half indignant that other hands had 
violated the sanctity of that long-guarded 
romance, Geoffry strode to the chimney 
corner. He felt a sudden proprietary desire to 
shield and champion the little lady of the ring 
against prying strangers. As he emptied the 
contents of the box into his hand, a glance 
showed him that the ring was gone. There 
was only the faded missive, musty with age, 
and the other more recent documents. But 
wait! On the reverse side of his own last 
note was writing, the elegance of the pointed 
Italian hand somewhat marred by a struggle 
with a stubby pencil, but he easily read: 

Forgive me! The ring I am keeping until you 
find me, dear. For I begin to understand now. 
The thing that draws us is inevitable—we being 
what we are. For if the Dedmans of Kentucky 
are wild and the Bullets of Maryland are just a 
wee bit—well, sudden, it is only justice to admit 
that neither know how to stop loving. 

Your penitent 
Nancy LEE. 

P. S. They told me that there was another 
woman, Geof, an Indian girl. But I never be- 
lieved that. 


EN Geof looked up, his eyes were afire. 

“The snakes!” he burst out. Then with 

a slow, conscious grin he stopped to read again. 
When he had pondered a moment he wrote: 


You are right, Nancy Lee. Wherever you 
are, I will find you. You can’t make what has 
been between us as if it never happened just by 
saying so. You’re not that kind, and neither am 
I. We both knew what it meant to us the night 
we met, the night I joined the wagon train. 
Don’t you remember how I rode into camp and, 
seeing you dancing with the others, caught you 
up to the saddle before me and rode with you 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7103/5 


Belflor Inlaid 


Belflor Inlaid 
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out into the moonlight. We are like that, Nancy 
Lee—the Dedmans and the Bullets. And, as 
you say, we never forget. 


“Well, I reckon that completes the family 
records,” said Geof with satisfied finality. 

He lingered a moment in the doorway. He 
wished to carry with him the sad, quaint 
spirit of this scene of gallant Uncle Geof’s 
romance. Then he saddled Papoose and rode 
away. A consultation of his pocket map 
showed him that a few miles’ ride would 
bring him to the county seat, a little tourist 
town nestling in a valley toward the east. A 
sudden curiosity to see what the courthouse 
and library would supply in the way of pio- 
neer history caused him to stir Papoose into 
a lope, his head toward the east. 

Investigations at the courthouse and 
library confirmed Geoffry in a determination 
which had been half unconsciously formed 
throughout the last half hour of his ride. 
The attendants were eager to furnish infor- 
mation. The old cabin by the lake? Yes. It 
had been a trading post way back in pioneer 
days. Tourists didn’t seem to take much in- 
terest in it, however, and it was almost never 
visited or advertised; but the old trail had 
been used for a wood road from time to time. 


AUNTERING into the land office, Geof 
accosted a long-legged, solemn-eyed man 
who sat at the only desk, and a little defiantly 
stated his errand. The long-legged person 
bent eyes of incredulous pity at him over huge 
spectacles. 

“What do you want it for?” demanded 
the man. 

“Going to start a post office,” replied 
Geof, immobile as an Indian. 

The man eyed him with new interest. 
_ be ~ bg what the young lady said,” he offered 
dryly. 

“The—what? What young lady?” Geof 
caught him up. 

“The girl in pants that rode in and asked 
about that land not two hours ago. Say, you 
two must of found something good out there.”’ 
He leaned ingratiatingly across the desk. 

“What kind of girl? What did she look 
like?” Geof heard himself demanding. 

“We-e-ll, she was kind of ——” 

Abruptly Geof put up a restraining hand. 
“On second thought,” he cried, “please 
don’t.” 

The man stared at him in open-mouthed 
indignation. ‘Well, I must say, you change 
your mind sudden.” 

“T’ve been like that ever since I had the 
flu,’ apologized Geof gravely. 

The man regarded him suspiciously for a 
moment. ‘“ Well, maybe you’d like to know,” 
he offered at length, “in case you should 
want to talk business with her, that her name 
is Miss Nancy Lee ——’’ but Geof was al- 
ready making his way through the nearest 
door. 

Most emphatically, to talk business—or 
anything else—with the lady was the thing 
he least desired. The adventure was too 
unutterably perfect as it was to be marred 
by possible material revelations. 


T WAS in this frame of mind that he asked 

for his key when he finally stalked, hot 
and dusty, into the lobby of his own hotel. 

“Pioneer dance tomorrow night, masked,” 
smiled the friendly boy at the desk. ‘Say, 
with that ten-gallon hat, all you’ll need will 
be a red handkerchief and a six-shooter.” 

Geof voted wearily against the dance. 

“Wait until you see some of the guests 
that have registered since the last dance,” 
urged the boy solicitously. ‘Sure, she’ll be 
there”—his eyes had followed Geof’s, which 
had suddenly focused upon the broad stair- 
way at his right—‘“‘but she’s been here two 
weeks. Now ——” 

“The list is closed,” said Geof with con- 
viction. ‘ You’ve persuaded me.” 

A slim, dark girl had run down the stairs, 
quickly crossed the rustic lobby and passed 
out of sight under the pines, so quickly that 
Geof had not seen her face; 

He appeared at the party next evening and 
danced successively with three animated flap- 
pers variously disguised as a dance-hall girl, 
a cowgirl, and an Indian princess, leaving each 
cherishing the fond conviction that she had 
been the one bright spot in his evening— 
Geof’s idea of his social duty on such occa- 
sions. Then, after looking about him with an 
austerely selective eye, he wandered out upon 
the porch, vaguely out of sorts with himself, 
the other guests, and the occasion in general. 





The Phantom Wagon Train 
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Depressed by an aching sense of unfulfill- 
ment, of loneliness, he morosely lighted a cigar 
and perched himself on the porch railing. 
The night, warm and fragrantly moonlit, 
was lovely, too achingly lovely to be endured 
alone, when one was twenty-two and vi- 
brantly eager for life. How mournfully ro- 
mantic Uncle Geof’s post office must be in 
the moonlight! Geof wondered whether Miss 
Nancy Lee could have answered Uncle Geof’s 
last letter, and if so, what she had said. Sud- 
denly he wanted desperately to know. Rest- 
lessly he turned toward the house; then he 
stopped, motion- 
less, incredulous. 


little gasp, tense at her sides, her head thrown 
up, motionlessly, defiantly waiting. Even in 
his incredulous wonder, Geof noted with the 
flattered pleasure of the tall male that her 
silky black braids were just below his shoul- 


der. For a moment they stood sc, breath- - 


lessly. 

Then Geoffry said, and it is not surprising 
that he spoke a trifle unsteadily: “I came to 
see if Miss Nancy Lee has answered Uncle 
Geof’s last letter.” 

The girl made a little uncertain motion as 
if toward flight, nervously checked before 

she answered in a 
low tone which 





In the filmy 
haze of moonlight 
just outside the 
doorway she 
stood—the lady of 
Uncle Geof’s 
watchcase. Geof- 
fry could not see 
her face, but he 


knew her by the T= maple is for tables, spread 
With golden-crusted, kindly bread; 

It sends the sirup that can bring 

The resurrection of the Spring. 


demure braids of 
glossy black hair, 
the beruffled 
white gown, bell- 
like and gay with 
pink rosebuds, 
and the trim little carts 
black sandals 


C frees 
By 


Rospert P TristTRAM CoFFIN 


The oak—that’s for men’s yokes and 


Faith and harrows and their hearts. 


only an obvious 
effort held steady: 
“ And if she has?” 


“PTSHEN,”’ said 

Geof 
gravely, ‘‘I 
should, of course, 
hope to reassure 
myself, as Uncle 
Geof’s attorney, 
as to her mes- 


sage. 

Witha delibera- 
_tion that belied his 
eagerness, he 
turned to the 
chimney corner 


laced over white ; F and raised an ex- 
silk hose. The fir tree is the roving tree, ploring hand. 

And wears great sails across the sea. Still the girl did 

E TOSSED : os not face him. 

hiscigar from The apple is the heaven's gate; Only, as he 


him and took 
three steps for- 
ward. But he 
checked _ himself 
with a rueful grin, 
and turned as ab- 
ruptly away. 
“Don’t you be- 





The rains of life on poplars wait. 


But houses where we love and dine 
Are grown and sanctified in pine, 
And over all our joys is hung 

The music that its boughs have sung. 


touched the old 
tin box, she cried 
out with an im- 
perious abrupt- 
ness that brought 
him to a right- 
about: “You must 
not; because—oh, 








lieve it,” he told 
himself grimly. 
“Life isn’t like that, you red-headed fool!” 

It would be difficult to offer for his next 
move an excuse that would not seem merely 
preposterous to well-regulated people like 
you and me. It may have been the moon, or 
the sight of the big bay impatiently pawing 
the ground at the hitching post just at his 
elbow, or that lurking curiosity to know 
whether Uncle Geof’s last letter lay unan- 
swered in its antique mail box. Really it was 
hardly an idea, just a crazy, red-headed 
Dedman impulse. Geoffry hardly knew him- 
self what he intended until he found himself 
astride the startled bay, whose racing hoofs 
were striking sparks from the bowlders down 
by the bridge. 

Once he was startled from his musings by 
a disturbing coincidence. He found himself 
obsessed, as on that first eventful ride to the 
cabin, by the feeling that he was not alone on 
the road. Even above the clatter of the 
bay’s racing hoofs, he was sure he caught the 
rumble of heavy wheels across an old bridge 
behind him. He was considering this phe- 
nomenon when the dull rumbling changed 
suddenly to a thundering din as a powerful 
road car whirled around the curve and rushed 
by, lurching hideously over the rough moun- 
tain road. 


S HE quieted the outraged bay, Geoffry 
himself was quite as passionately resent- 
ing this rude invasion upon the great, empty 
whiteness of the night, Uncle Geoffry and 
Miss Nancy Lee’s night. But when he 
alighted ten minutes later in the semicircle 
of pines before the old trading station, his 
earlier mood was entirely restored by the 
wistful beauty of the moonlit ruin. That 
perhaps is the reason why, when he stepped 
eagerly across the worn doorstep and saw 
her, he only took off his hat and stood smilingly 
waiting. 

For there in the space before the chimney 
he saw her for the second time that night, 
shimmering and filmy in the moonlight, the 
lady from Uncle Geof’s watchcase. She had 
just raised her bare white arms to the chim- 
ney corner above her head; but as Geof 
stopped behind her, she dropped them with a 


I know that Aunt 
Nancy Lee would 
be unhappy to have you see that letter. It 
is—quite preposterous. You know,” she went 
on hurriedly, a ripple of mingled mirth and 
exasperation creeping into her voice, “that 
Nancy Lee was a frightful harum-scarum 
sometimes.” 

“You sharpen my curiosity,” said Geoffry 
blandly. “I’m all the more ——” 


“T)LEASE,” broke in the girl, her little 
silk-mitted fingers working piteously— 
“please. You are unkind. Your Uncle Geof- 
fry would never have insisted so. I know he 
wouldn’t. See, I’m begging you. Oh, I should 
not have come here tonight. Tomorrow I shall 
be gone and you would never have known.” 
“Tt was you, then, in that car?” Geof’s 
question breathed honest amazement. She 
had seemed to him so intrinsically part of 
the mood of the scene that it had not occurred 
to him to question her presence there. 

Eagerly she caught at the diversion. “Why, 
yes. Didn’t you see it there in the trees? Oh, 
and I felt so—boorish, romping in here like 
that. The place is so sad and so lovely to- 
night. It seemed like—like jazzing in to a 
funeral.” 

“Or a wedding,” suggested Geof gently. 
“T’d rather think of it that way, wouldn’t 
you? Of little Miss Nancy Lee coming from 
her wagon in her ruffled wedding gown, and 
Uncle Geof, waiting for her this time—and 
us here to see it all.” 

“You make anything seem possible,” she 
murmured. Laughing and shivering a little 
impatiently, she moved, still without facing 
him, to the open doorway. But the flexible 
voice gained confidence as she went on half 
playfully: “But you’re right: anything could 
happen here; it is so lovely. And it would 
be nice to be here, after all we’ve done for 
them, wouldn’t it? To know that at last, 
after all these years, they were to be happy 
together—poor old dears?” 

“Uncle Geof never forgot Nancy Lee,” 
said Geoffry. “The Dedmans are like that,” 
he went on. 

There was a little pause. Then the girl 
added, so softly as to be almost inaudible: 
“ And I know that Nancy—that Aunt Nancy 


Lee loved him very much all her life, your 
Uncle Geoffry.” 

Suddenly she moved her head, and for the 
first time Geoffry looked down slowly, al- 
most diffidently, into her face. There was a 
long moment in which something flashed be- 
tween their eyes, something that turned the 
young man suddenly white'and made the 
girl shrink in a panic of delicious fear. 

Then Geof cried, his voice a little husky: 
“Why, you—I know you. You are your 
Aunt Nancy Lee as I saw her many times 
in Uncle Geof’s watchcase. I thought,” he 
went on, gathering conviction with every 
word, “that she was the sweetest thing I had 
ever seen. I—TI think so yet, Nancy Lee.” 

But she broke away from him and, slipping 
out into the moonlight, stood in her bell- 
shaped tarlatan, like some huge white blos- 
som, her troubled face wildly sweet. “Wait,” 
she cried imperatively as he followed her, 
drawn by the thing he had seen in her eyes. 
“T warned you. I—I told you that Nancy 
Lee was a harum-scarum. Now it’s all 
spoiled—their lovely romance—all, every- 
thing spoiled. No. Don’t stop me.” She 
was throwing her words at him, head high, 
hands clenched. ‘“I—there is something you 
must know. You are mistaken about me.” 

Then Geoffry’s head went up too. “ Mis- 
taken about you?” he echoed proudly. “ You 
on mean—you wrote those letters, didn’t 
you ” 

“Oh, I wrotethem. That’s just the trouble. 
You never saw any one in your Uncle Geof’s 
watchcase who looked like me. Because I 
never had an Aunt Nancy Lee. I made her 
up. Now I suppose you despise me.” 


s ADE up Nancy Lee Bullet? You 
couldn’t. There was a Nancy Lee 
Bullet, Uncle Geof’s Nancy Lee.” 

“Yes, poor dear, there must have been. 
She wrote that first letter. But she wasn’t 
my Aunt Nancy Lee. You see my name 
isn’t Bullet. I never said it was. It’s Nancy 
Lee Brent.” 

For a moment Geoffry stared at her won- 
deringly, as if he were analyzing every fea- 
ture for confirmation of the belief that pos- 
sessed him. “Then,” he said at last very 
slowly, “if I never saw a face like yours in 
Uncle Geof’s watchcase, if you are not like 
Aunt Nancy Lee, why, the Aunt Nancy Lee 
I’ve been picturing must have been you. It 
must have been you all along.” 

The answering light in the girl’s eyes was 
very lovely. ‘“But—why, you never knew 
that I was alive until tonight,” she accused 
him breathlessly. 

“Didn’t I?” scoffed Geof magnificently 
if a bit evasively. Then his face became 
white and stern in the moonlight. “And 
what about you? You told me that you knew 
how she had lovéd him, that she had loved 
him and waited for him all her life. I liked 
to think that. I believed you—that you 
really knew.” 

“T did know.” 

“And you never saw her?” 

“T knew,” she flashed at him defiantly, 
“because I had seen Uncle Geof’s nephew 
there at the hotel day after day for all these 
weeks. But he—he never saw me. He 
looked through me and all around me, but he 
never saw me; and I finally knew that he 
never would. So I came back tonight to 
bring the ring, because I had no right ‘to it, 
and to get that last awful letter. Now—you 
know what an impossible creature I am.” 


HERE was another long moment of 

throbbing silence. Then Geoffry threw 
back his red head and laughed softly in pure 
delight before he took her by the shoulders 
and turned her toward him. 

“If you aren’t a Bullet,” he said gently, 
“it is because there’s been a rank mistake 
somewhere. None of them had anything on 
you, not even little Miss Nancy Lee. I don’t 
think this thing can stop here like this,” he 
went on, a huskiness creeping into his jaunty 
voice. “We Dedmans never have taken these 
things like—like mere folks; and the present | 
circumstances seem to indicate that history 
may be about to t itself. Can’t we just 
sit down for a while and talk it over, Miss 
Nancy Lee?” 

And if some kind destiny did bring those 
others to that spot that night—spirited little 
Aunt Nancy Lee and gallant Uncle Geoffry 
Dedman—they must have smiled and nodded 
very gently when they saw the two there in 
the moonlight. 
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’ prove of Aunt Helvetia. 





they read, and she always listened gravely. 
Tito was a patient teacher. One would have 
to be with Hedwig. 

Tito Grossbeck knew that he loved her; 
but, being outcast and grotesque, he loved 
her in the only way possible for him to love 
her—unselfishly. He made her take her feet 
down from the table; he wouldn’t let her use 
the language of those great louts of crusaders; 
he wouldn’t let her sing their songs. 
course Aunt Helvetia didn’t approve of Hed- 
wig’s manners either. But Tito didn’t ap- 
“She’s a social 
climber,” thought Tito Grossbeck, “‘and a 
fool at heart.’ In fact, he feared her influence 
on Hedwig even more than the crusaders’. 

Months passed, but Aunt Helvetia was not 
idle. It was time Hedwig was getting mar- 
ried. Besides, Hohenfels was not what it once 
had been. The baron was trusting and in- 
dolent. Graf von Heckelstein raged about 
the countryside; but the baron didn’t even 
insist that old Schnappsnase take up his 
post beside the bridge. No; Baron von 
Hohenfels was a shiftless fellow and not so 
well off by far as he used to be. 


Pests HELVETIA must see to it that 
Hedwig made a good match. Aunt Hel- 
vetia settled on the young Duke of Padua. 
He was rich. He was handsome. Aunt Hel- 
vetia angled long and deviously. Finally, 
through the bishop of Padua, a cousin on 
her mother’s side, she got an invitation to 
him and the promise of an acceptance. 

A siége of preparation was begun. The 
castle was swept.and scoured and dusted. 
The tapestries were beaten and mended. The 
flags of the crusaders were hung in the great 
hall. But Aunt Helvetia took a firm stand 
concerning the knights; only those with 
passable table manners should be admitted, 
those that could be depended on not to tell 
certain stories at dinner. 

Tito, strangely enough, was the rock on 
which she built. Tito was clever. He could 
juggle a conversation as well as half a dozen 
balls. Tito—for all that he came from up- 
country and had never been to the Holy 
Land, which in those days was like going to 
Harvard—had social aplomb. Of course 
there were many things about Tito of which 
she disapproved. There was, for instance, 
no point in his teaching Hedwig Latin. 

“Don’t you know,” she said to Hedwig, in 
Tito’s presence, “that*men can’t stand in- 
tellectual women? Don’t let the Duke of 
Padua know you can conjugate amo.” 

Tito’s face was blazing. “Any woman 
with a chin line like hers,’”’ he said, “could 
safely conjugate amo in any language.’”’ He 
was genuinely angry. 

Tito Grossbeck tried not to think about 
the young duke’s approaching arrival. He 
found himself in a dilemma. He knew Aunt 
Helvetia counted on him to put the business 
over. He knew the old baron counted on 
him too. The baron indeed had taken him 
into his confidence. He complained that he 
was getting old; he complained of the wound 
which he said he had received fighting the in- 
fidel. He complained of the Graf von Heck- 
elstein. 


“TF YOU stand by me now,” he said pite- 

ously, “I won’t forget it. I’ve got a mem- 
ory longer than a snipe’s tail. I tell you, I’ll 
give you anything you want.” The old 
baron’s blood pressure was rising. 

“But how can you expect anyone as un- 
important as I to be of influence?” Tito 
asked him. 

The baron looked at him shrewdly. “ You 
can amuse him. If he is bored at dinner he 
will be sorry he came. He will leave. He 
will overlook even the claim of my daugh- 
ter’s dimple. But if he is gay he will be soft 
and tender. Help me now, and I will give 
you anything.” He laughed. “I will even 
make you a knight.” 

Tito started. He wondered if the baron 
could hear his heart pounding against his 
ribs. A knight! He would be free then. He 
would no longer be just that funny fellow, 
that fool, that mountebank. He would take 
his place among men seriously. He could 
even court the beautiful Hedwig—but at 
what a price, the price of the success of his 
rival! But perhaps she ought to take the 
young duke. He was rich; he could protect 
her; and who was Tito? Well, he would see 
what sort of fellow this duke was. If he was 
a rotter out he went. If he wasn’t—well, that 
was another problem; that he would have to 
decide later. 


C funny Cface 
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Hedwig’s attitude was that the prepara- 
tions for the duke’s visit were unduly ex- 
hausting. She couldn’t see why she had to 
sort out her embroidery silks and clean out 
her starling’s cage just because a young man 
from Padua was coming. 

She sulked when her aunt made her try on 
her new dress and let down the hem in her 
last year’s velvet. Aunt Helvetia also or- 
dered Tito to teach Hedwig a new song on 
the lyre. She sang it unwillingly, until Tito 
told her that it was his favorite. 


HE night before the duke was to arrive 

Hedwig met Tito in the garden. It was 
a moonlight night, and the walls of the castle 
and the cypresses threw shadows of midnight 
over the garden. Hedwig sat on a granite 
bench. 

“T’ve a notion to get the whooping cough 
tomorrow,” she said. “I’ve an elegant 
whoop. You ought to hear me.”” She gave 
him a sample, and he admitted that she had 
not overestimated her talent. 

A moment he waited; then he spoke. 
“Hedwig,” his voice was severe, “don’t be 
an idiot.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” she snapped. “Do 
you think they’re treating me with much 
consideration?” 

“He’s rich and handsome,” Tito argued. 
“He may be nice. Anyway, you’ve got to be 
a little hard-headed in the matter of ro- 
mance.” 

Hedwig flushed scarlet in the moonlight. 
“Don’t talk like Aunt Helvetia,” she scoffed. 
“Besides which, you don’t believe any of 
that. You’re romantic, a thousand times 
worse than the crusaders. You’re”—she was 
standing now, her eyes blazing—‘“in love 
with me. You’d be burned up for me in a 
minute if you thought it would make me 
happy: You would, you would, you—funny 
ace.’ 

All the fire went at once from Tito Gross- 
beck and into his face came back the fatal- 
ism, the stolid acceptance that has been in 
the faces of the outcast ever since the begin- 
ning of the world. 

“Tito.” It was a sob. 

He held up his hand. “No,” he said; “in 
your anger you have spoken all too wisely. 
Let me be now. Let me be.” 


HE day of the arrival of the Duke of 

Padua was a momentous one in the 
Castle Hohenfels. The knights were re- 
splendent in their Sunday armor; the castle 
was scoured and glistening; Aunt Helvetia 
had crimped her hair on a poker; and Tito 
wore his finest jester’s suit. Only Hedwig 
failed to do the visitor honor; she wore a 
riding habit, shabby, splashed with mud, and 
her hair was tousled, her great hat awry. But 
she was lovely, distractingly, heartbreak- 
ingly lovely. 

Duke Horace looked at her, and his heart 
leaped to his eyes. Tito looked at her and 
down at his jester’s bauble. Hedwig looked 
at Duke Horace long and appraisingly. He 
was handsome, undeniably handsome, and 
he was very smartly dressed. But there was 
a line of arrogance in his eyebrows and an 





absence of humor in his tight lips and a lift of 
intolefance in the dukely nostrils. “He 
fancies himself,”’ thought Hedwig. ‘“TI’ll bet 
he’s really a bore.” 

Duke Horace bowed and lifted the hand of 
Hedwig to his lips. He made a dashing sil- 
houette with the gesture,.and he was not 
unaware of its appeal. 

“T’d forgotten it was today you were com- 
ing,” said Hedwig. 

“Hedwig,” said Aunt Helvetia sharply. 

“Liar,” looked the jester. 

Duke Horace blushed. “Your ladyship’s 
hospitality is overpowering.” 

Then Aunt Helvetia hustled them all into 
the great hall, and the duke and his retinue 


were led off to the wing of the castle that had 
been redecorated for them. 

Tito turned. on the young woman. “Go 
up and comb your hair and put on your other 
dress,” he said. 

Hedwig flushed. ‘“You’re my father’s 
jester,” she snapped, ‘‘not my governess.” 

“You’re behaving like a baby,” said the 
jester. “I’m ashamed of you.” He turned 
away and picked up a stiletto on the table. 

Hedwig flushed and tears smarted in her 
eyes. ‘“T’ll do what I please,” she blustered; 
but she felt cheap. She was behaving not only 
badly, but stupidly. Tito hated stupidity. 

That night at dinner Hedwig wore her new 
dress. It was plum color, with sleeves 
slashed with sapphire, and she had a gold 
chain around her neck. Her hair was done 
low, and little tendrils of dampness clung to 
her forehead and neck. She was so lovely 
Duke Horace forgot for the moment that the 
bear’s meat was tough and the wine atro- 
cious. Tito Grossbeck felt a hurt go through 
his body that was crueler than a dagger 
thrust. 

Aunt Helvetia was chatting with the nerv- 
ous overagreeableness of strain. The baron 
ate stolidly. Hedwig sulked. Something had 
to be done, or Duke Horace would be of- 
fended. So Tito rose and bowed grotesquely. 
All eyes turned toward him. Then he played 
his famous silent game of tilting. He went 
through all the pantomime of getting ready, 
of mounting his horse, attacking, finally of 
being overthrown and rolled in the dust. He 
was frightfully, absurdly serious. He was 
deliciously, grotesquely funny. 


We who had seen the jester of the 
King of France, thought this man the 
finer. The baron roared. Aunt Helvetia 
smiled. 

Only Hedwig was solemn. “Don’t be an 
idiot,”’ she said aside to him crossly. 

“Madame,” Tito made her a low and 
mockish courtesy, “’tis my high calling and 
profession.” 

She looked away sharply, and there were 
tears of anger in her eyes. She hated both 
Horace and Tito;*she didn’t know which the 
more, but she finally decided that it was Tito. 
Why had he had to act a nincompoop in that 
absurd tilting match of his? Why had he pre- 
tended he was so awkward and foolish and 
cowardly? He was neither awkward nor fool- 
ish. Well, perhaps he was a coward. Prob- 
ably. She hoped so. It would be easier to 
hate him then. 

That night the dinner would have been a 
failure had it not been for Tito. Tito brought 
out all his tricks. He juggled with his five 
balloons. He did his handsprings. He drew 
the colored scarfs from the helmet. He even 
did his famous ball-of-fire trick. Duke Hor- 
ace was held spellbound. The baron beamed 
with pleasure. Aunt Helvetia admitted that 
Tito was a decided social asset. 

At nine o’clock the party went to bed, and 
Tito sat a long time in the garden. Upstairs, 
in her moonlit tower, Hedwig was not sleep- 
ing either. Duke Horace had decided to ask 
for the hand of Hedwig on the morrow. 

Naturally the duke’s offer was accepted. 
She was doing very well, was Hedwig, a 
dotless lady on a tiny estate in the coun- 
try. Aunt Helvetia beamed. The old baron’s 
last fears were removed. He could do as he 
pleased now; his only daughter was looked 
after. No, he still owed a debt to Tito. Tito 
had certainly done more than his share to 
make the party a success. Tito’s behavior 
was valiant. Yes, Tito should have his wish: 


HE evening before the duke’s departure 

the old baron assembled everyone in the 
great hall and called Tito Grossbeck before 
him. 

“Tito Grossbeck,’’ he said, ‘I have made 
you a promise. I am now here to keep it. 
Tito Grossbeck, choose what you will have.” 

“Sir,” said Tito, trembling with eager- 
ness, “‘I would not be a jester any longer. I 
would be a—knight.” 

For a moment there was silence in the 
great hall; then followed a shout of laughter 
that rang to the lofty rafters. 

“T have promised,” said the baron. “It 
shall be as you wish. But what a—a comical 
knight you will be!” 

Then Tito made a gesture and left the 
great hall. Hedwig von Hohenfels took a 
step to follow. Then she stopped. She was 
angry, angry as she had never been before. 


(Continued on Page go) 
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The finest thing in the wor 


a happy Aealthy family 


A Health Beauty Talk by the Health Doctor 


I SIMPLY cannot find the words to ex- 
press the emotions aroused by this lovely 
picture. The original painting is before me 
as I write—I wish it could hang in every 
American home. So I am going to be intensely 
practical instead. 

It was meant that everyone should be 
well. Sickness is unnatural—and to a large 
degree preventable. 

I think all the great doctors and health 
commissioners would approve the following 
statement: 


There would be little sickness 
in a perfectly clean world. 


We mothers can’t avoid all the danger. We 
can’t wash other people’s children. We-can’t 
prevent “carriers” of disease 
germs from depositing bac- 
teria on the things our 
children and husbands con- 
stantly touch—money, 
books, telephones, car straps, 
door knobs, etc. But we 



















Send 10 (ents for 
ey book “Health Beauty” 


I am sure that it will be a real help 
to you in protecting the health and 
beauty of yourself and your children. 
It is charmingly illustrated in color 
and bound in stiff covers—a regu- 
lar library book. It will be mailed 
to you if you will send 10 cents to 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


On 


























































Every eother 
is a Health “Doctor 


America is the healthiest coun- 
try in the world—and Amer- 
icans are the best looking 
people because twenty million 
mothers are protecting family 
health by fighting dirt 
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can see to it that our loved ones constantly 
purify hands and faces with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap and millions of mothers do just that. 

Because we know that Lifebuoy removes 
germs from the skin. We know that ever 
since Lifebuoy entered our homes we have 
had fewer colds—we have been saved from 
the midnight terror of sudden fevers. 


Only healthy skin is beautiful 


And more than that, our skins have been 
softer and finer textured. The little ones 
have not developed ugly rashes or pimples. 
And our own mirrors re 
veal that lovely underglow 
which is the secret of a ra- 
diant complexion. 

I know Lifebuoy to be 
as fine and pure as any soap 
ever sold at any price. I 
firmly believe that it is the 
surest everyday protection 
that any family can have 
against the danger in dirt. 
It agrees with your skin. 
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ABLAC 


ACE Powper | E 
When summer days lure you 

vacation-ward, you must give 

thought to protection against 

sun and wind. Your skin will be 

grateful for the cool smoothness 

and delicate fragrance of 

Lablache. Safe, clinging—fifty 

years a favorite. 


Two Sizes 


50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. Refuse substitutes— 
they may be dangerous. Sample Free. 





Something New! 
Compact Lablache Rouge with a 
Puff, gives a natural color to the 
cheeks. 75c a box of druggists or 
by mail. 
BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
French Perfumers, Dept. 132 

125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Do you want more ey 
Here is an opportunity that offers 
an excellent income for your spare 
time and very large profits if you 
devote your entire time to the 
work. We are now appointing one 
woman in each community as our 
representative to take orders for 


JANALENE 


Dresses for Misses and Children 

Janaléne Dresses are charming frocks 
—made in exclusive styles, of fine ma- 
terials, finished with exquisite workman- 
ship. These lovely dresses are not available in stores 
but can be bought only through our representatives. 
The excellent values and moderate prices make them 
irresistible. Selling experience is not necessary. We 
furnish complete equipment and full instructions. 
Write today for the full details about this easy, dig- 
nified, pleasant and very profitable work. 
The Janaléne Dressmakers, Dept. B-1, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 


Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off trie sort Ni Attaches to —_ 
el io special wirin: 

Write for FREE Home Science Cook 

B 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. ; 
wM. Ca ike CO. Dept. 13 & 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown,Ont. 

















Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, ey Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE — 
of Money-back Guarantee and FRE! 
NURSE’S EQUIPMENT. 

Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 38 = 421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 
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But what was there to do about it? Tito 
Grossbeck would be funny, funnier even 
than in a jester’s costume. 

“Tito.” She ran after him into the gar- 
den. ‘ Tito.” She would stand by him. 
She would tell him he was the finest knight 
in Christendom—anywhere. “Tito.” 

At once he appeared before her, mis- 
shapen, grotesque, his face as pale as the 
moonlight against the turrets. 

"THO; 

He held up his hand. “Don’t pity me. I 
can stand the shouts of those louts in there, 
anything. But not your pity, madame.” 

A long moment Hedwig stood there, 
her arms white against the black of her cos- 
tume. Then she spoke. ‘I am too humble to 
pity you,” she said. ‘‘One does not pity a— 
superior.” Then at once she was gone. 

Before the duke departed the engagement 
had been arranged. Hedwig could not be said 
to be an enthusiastic fiancée. In fact, she was 
absent minded and pale and apathetic. She 
seemed to take little interest in what went on 
around her. When the duke talked to her, 
alone in the garden, her thoughts seemed to 
be elsewhere. But the duke didn’t notice. He 
was too intent upon himself to be particularly 
intuitive about his companion. Besides which, 
her beauty sufficed him. 


ES, she would do him credit in Padua, 

even in Venice. If she seemed a little 
cold, that would pass off. She was probably 
only shy now and impressed by his splendor 
and richness. Of course for a poor country 
girl she was doing very well, quite magnifi- 
cently; and still he wasn’t sorry. 

The day he left, Hedwig noticeably bright- 
ened. She was even cordial while the great 
boxes containing the duke’s changes of armor 
were bumped down the stairs by the patient 
Schnappsnase. 

“Tsn’t that the fellow that guards your 
famous bridge?”’ The duke pointed. 

The old baron nodded. “But the fighting 
business has been slow lately, and he’s handy 
around the castle.” 

The duke murmured something about effi- 
ciency. Things didn’t go on like that in the 
Paduan household. Or maybe Italians were 
just more suspicious of their neighbors. 

Hedwig stood on the battlements and 
waved him good-by. Tito was with the other 
knights, drawn up at attention, his little fig- 
ure straining toward heaven, his little chest 
thrust out with belligerent aggressiveness. 

Hedwig looked a long time at the jester. 
Of course his suit fitted him badly. It was a 
borrowed one, too big in the shoulders; and 
the sword chain dragged upon the ground. 
Tito liked the sound of the sword chain; it 
sounded martial. Mirrors were non-existent 
in Castle Hohenfels. He looked to himself 
only as he felt, and he felt as martial as the 
jangling sword chain. 

The next day Tito left for Verona to have 
a new suit of armor forged for him. The best 
knights’ tailors were in Verona, Augustus 
Vacarelli and Brothers, Spears and Armor. 

Things were pretty dreary at the castle. 
There was no duke to play up to, no Tito to 
be amused by, and Hedwig sulked. 


EDWIG had only one moment of inter- 

est during this interval, and that was 
when the boy who brought up fish from the 
village told her Graf von Heckelstein’s knights 
were all oiling their armor and polishing their 
lances. They had bought goose fat from him 
for the purpose. 

Hedwig passed the information on to the 
baron; but the baron had a stiff knee that 
day and didn’t feel like being active. By the 
next day he had forgotten it. Even old 
Schnappsnase was not ordered to his post at 
the bridge. Helvetia wanted him to put 
away the bear rugs for the summer. 

Next week Tito Grossbeck returned, and 
the whole castle drew up to greet him. He 
resembled nothing ever seen before in all the 
annals of heraldry. Every sort of metal 
known in Verona had been put into his cos- 
tume. The sun found him and glanced off in 
a thousand blazing facets. The old baron 
shaded his eyes in mock humility before such 
resplenderice. 

Tito approached them slowly, then he 
stood. “This is the finest armor in all 
Verona,” he said. “The hoardings of a life- 
time are in it. I have spent my all and come 
home. It is not my fault if I still have a 
jester’s face.” 

In the days that followed, Tito worked very 
hard at being a knight. He studied fencing 


Cfunny Chace 


(Continued from Page 88) 


and riding and tilting, so that every hour of 
his day was filled. Never did any knight 
labor more earnestly than Tito or with less 
reason for hoping some day for success. Tito 
handled a sword as though it would go off. 
He was thrown a dozen times a day from his 
horse. His armor was already scratched and 
dented as though he had gone on ten cru- 
sades; and he had never left the Castle 
Hohenfels. 

His first day back he packed away his 
tricks and baubles in a great iron chest. “I 





shan’t want them any more,” he said to 
Hedwig. 

The date of Hedwig’s wedding was finally 
set—the first day of September. Ten days 
before, the knights from Padua would come 


and the feasting and reveling begin. 


So TEN days before the first of Septem- 
ber they arrived; and the castle was in a 
tumult. The Duke of Padua was in white 
armor with a blue plume on his helmet. His 
knights and ladies made Castle Hohenfels 
seem very middle-class and shabby. The 
first night Hedwig didn’t even bother to 
change her dress for dinner, but the knights 
and ladies said it was so quaint of her, so 
original. At least that’s what they said. 

The day before the wedding came. 

That night at supper the duke greeted 
Tito with splendid solemnity. “Our little 
jester has been metamorphosed in our ab- 
sence,” he said. ‘Is there no way then to 
undo the spell?” 

Hedwig flushed. ‘Do you want gravy on 
your bear’s meat?” she snapped to the duke. 
“The servant has been standing at your 
elbow for ten minutes now.” 

Every one drank a very great deal at the 
banquet and a great deal afterward. 

Tito left the room, unnoticed by any one 
except Hedwig. A short time after, she fol- 
lowed. They met by the staircase. 

“Tito.” He turned and looked at her. 
“You’ve a positive genius for using your 
wrong foot.” 

Tito flushed. “This has certainly been my 
day. Thank you, madame.” 

“Tito.” She took a step toward him; 
then she stopped, awkward, impotent. 
“*Od’s blood,”’ she swore, “‘I don’t know why 
it is that I want to hurt you. Maybe it’s: be- 
cause something hurts in me, here,” she 
pressed her hand against her heart; “or 
here; I don’t know, everywhere. ‘Tito, do 
you think I can live through tomorrow?” It 
was almost a sob. “Oh, Tito!” 

Tito Grossbeck patted her shoulder. He 
tried to be very mature, very paternal. But 
the pat was a failure. His hand’ trembled. 
It seemed someway a sacrilege to touch her 
unless one could take her in one’s arms and 
soothe her. “Your ladyship is doing a sen- 
sible thing,” he said; ‘‘at least I pray so.” 


HE next morning dawned fair and beauti- 

ful; but there were few to observe its 
dawning. Most of the party were still in the 
great hall at table, although they were not 
eating breakfast. 

The fish boy from the village came racing 
up into the garden. In the garden was Tito. 

“Oh, sir,” the boy gasped; then he 
stopped. “But you’re only the jester.” 

“What is it, boy?” 

“The graf and all his men are on their 
way here. They will reach the bridge any mo- 
ment. There’s not a second to lose, not a 
second.” 

Tito Grossbeck looked at him, and then 
down the valley. What the boy said was 
true. There were Graf von Heckelstein and 
all of his men—and not a soul in the castle 


was stirring. Tito raced into the great hall 
and stood there. It was as though they had 
been enchanted by some not very attractive 
fairy. The duke’s head was in his dinner 
oc i the baron was completely beneath the 
table. 

“Wake up, you knaves,” Tito Grossbeck 
shouted. “Wake up. There is danger at our 
gates. Graf von Heckelstein attacks us, and 
you lie here sleeping. Wake up, I tell you.” 

Not a knight in the party stirred. 

But Hedwig had heard him. “Tito.” 

A long moment they stared at each other. 
Just the two of them against the graf and all 
of his company! 

all ae 

“Hedwig.” 

Their hands held each other a second. 

“Hedwig, Hedwig, you are lovelier than 
the starlight, than the moon on almond blos- 
soms, than the song of the thrush at morning. 
Hedwig, Hedwig.” 

Their eyes never left each other. 

“Find old Schnappsnase and send him to 
me,”’ he commanded. 


HERE was just one chance in a thou 

sand, just one. If he could meet the 
invaders on the bridge, if he could beguile 
them until Schnappsnase had a chance to 
pull out the pin that held the bridge sus- 
pended high above the flood! 

“Fetch me Schnappsnase. I must get 
something out of my iron box that I thought 
I had closed forever.” 

A few minutes later from the great door of 
the castle came two curious figures, a mis- 
shapen knight and an old servant. The 
knight came leaping and dancing. At the 
bridge he turned such handsprings as had 
never been done before in armor. 

The Graf von Heckelstein stood on the 
bridge as though rooted. “Mother of 
heaven!” he said in his astonishment. 

Tito performed as he had never performed 
before. He juggled ten balls at the same time. 
He pulled three white pigeons out of the air 
in a white net. He tossed up his balloons of 
silver and mauve and scarlet. Then he did 
his finest trick of all, the trick that had cap- 
tured the Duke of Padua; he juggled his ball 
of fire. The graf and all his knights were 
spellbound, enchanted. 

“Now,” yelled the Knight of Grossbeck, 
“now, Schnappsnase, pull out the pin.” 

Something happened. There was a trem- 
bling moment of silence, of strangeness. 
Then the floor began to give way. Beams 
trembled, grating yielded. 

Tito felt himself going down, down. Then 
at once he seemed jerked toa standstill. Just 
below him swirled the river in which men 
and bridge alike were tossed and jumbled. 

Tito Grossbeck hung above them. On the 
last remaining wooden pile he hung there, 
like an oriole’s nest suspended from a high 
tree; he hung there, caught by the martial 
length of chain that held his sword. 

Finally he heard the voice of some one far 
above him. ‘Tito,’ she called. 


E SQUIRMED around so he could look 


up at her. 
“Tito, you’re not hurt? You’re there all 
right?” 
“I’m here,” he said, “forever.” 


“No,” she screamed down to him; “the 
servants are coming to haul you up.” She 
stopped. “Oh, Tito, you look so funny.” 

“Of course I look funny. It’s just my luck 
to look funny. To be the only one saved, and 
then to hang here like this.”’ 

Tite... 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Tt’s all off between me and the duke now. 
I couldn’t think of marrying any one who 
couldn’t protect me. Oh, Tito.” 

After many false starts and much strug- 
gling they finally lassoed Tito with a great 
rope and drew him, bumping and squirming, 
up out of the gorge and safe to the plateau 
above. 

Then Hedwig sent the gaping throng away. 
They: would have stood there all day and 
cheered Tito. Tito Grossbeck was a hero. 

“Tito,” she said. 

He caught her hands and held them tight. 
“Don’t say anything just because you are 
grateful, or because you know I love you, or 
because you’re a thoroughbred.”’. 

“Oh, my dear,” she came close to him, 
though armor isn’t very comforting, “it isn’t 
any of those. It’s a matter of taste. You see 
I happen to think the handsomest thing in 
all the world is your same—funny face.” 
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In a home just like pours ie 





pee it is a nestling, white cot- 
tage on a quiet, shaded, small-town 
street. Perhaps it is a smart apart- 
ment on a fashionable city boulevard. 
Or it may be a stately old home set 
in the midst of well-kept gardens and 
smoothly clipped lawns. 


In this home—like yours—lives a 
woman, very much like you. She has 
good taste. She loves beauty. And 
she knows how to make of her home 
a delightful, heart-warming place. 


In such a home the Kroehler Dav- 
enport Bed has made a place for itself. 
Into each setting it has slipped, un- 
obtrusively or impressively, as the 
other furnishings demanded. It has 
come, a low, , atone va davenport, 
soft-cushioned, richly upholstered, a 
lovely feature of a charming room. 


Day after day, its owner has looked 
upon it and found it a beautiful and 
satisfying thing. Night after night, 


she has required of it another service, 
and it has given her a wonderfully 
comfortable bed, wide and roomy, 
deep-springed, thick-mattressed. It 
has been ready at the moment’s need, 
opening with a single, easy motion, 
covers all smoothly in place. Yet it 
has hidden completely, during the 
daytime, all evidence of its nighttime 
use as a bed. 

Her friends have seen it as a daven- 
port and thought it beautiful. Her 
guests have slept in it and found it a 


KROEHLER 


“suIGAgON ie YORK 
— STRATFORD CAN. 7 








luxurious bed. It has taken the place 
of a bedroom. It has given her greater 
comfort in limited space. It has saved 
the expense and care of another bed- 
room. 


Some day you, too, will have a 
Kroehler Davenport Bed in your home. 
They may be had in the most fasci- 
nating of overstuffed and period de- 
signs, with armchairs to match, and 
with delightful upholsteries of silk 
damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase 
Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern Velour, 
of leather or Chase Leatherwove. 


Leading furniture dealers every- 
where sell them for cash or on easy 
payments. The price range meets 
any requirements. Be sure that the 
Kroehler name plate is on the back of 
the davenport. If you do not know 
the name of the nearest dealer, fill 
out the coupon below for our book- 
let and the dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KRROBALS 


Davenport ‘Bed 





KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest Kroehler dealer. 


Name 


Street 
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2 
Fleisher Yarns 


In Myriad Colors for Summer Loveliness 


ITH your own hands, create knitted loveliness 

for yourself from The Fleisher Yarns. Scarfs whose 
color reflects the blue of your eyes. Sweaters to accent 
the bronze glint of your bobbed hair. 

And: in the sunlit hours at the country club, when 
your needles flash swiftly through your work, you will 
find that the smoothness of The Fleisher Yarns makes 
your stitches still more even, that the softness of The 
Fleisher Yarns lends new grace to sweaters, and that 
Fleisher’s myriad colors are the stuff of which dreams 


are made! 


Everything is in your favor if the label assures you 
that you are buying The Fleisher Yarns. 


Prentiss 


Directions for Knitting the charming Scarfs shown above 


Forsythe Scarf 


ATERIAL: Fleisher’s Wonderglow Yarn 5 
balls Pumpkin No. 1508, 2 balls Tangerine 
No. 1509. Needles: 1 pair No. 7. 

With pumpkin cast on 30 stitches. Knit 1 
stitch, purl 1 stitch across row and repeat for 
all work. Work 56 inches, bind off. Make an- 
other piece to correspond. With tangerine cast 
on 18 stitches. Work 56 inches. Bind off. Sew 
the 3 pieces together. 

Frince: Cut 12 inches long, knot 6 strands 
in every 2nd stitch. 


Dunleith Scarf 


we: Fleisher’s Silverglow Yarn 3 
balls each White No. 927 and Emeral 
No. 882. Crochet Hook No. 44. 

With white chain 65. Using 1 chain stitch 
to turn work 1 row of single crochet. Break 
yarn. Join emerald chain 3, * work 1 treble cro- 
chet (wrap yarn around hook twice, draw yarn 


through chain * wrap, take off 2 loops, * va Sy 
between *’s twice) in each of the first 4 stitches 
chain 1, skip 1 stitch*, repeat between *’s end- 
ing 4 treblecrochets. Chain 4 to turn. Join white. 

2nd row * Work 1 single crochet in each of 4 
trebles, and 1 treble crochet in the stitch which 
was skipped on white row, * repeat between 
*’s, ending row 4 single crochets. 

3rd row—Work 1 single crochet in each 
stitch. Break white. Repeat these 3 rows until 
scarf measures 54 inches, ending with 2nd row. 
Fasten off. 

Frince: Cut yarn 14 inches long, knot 2 
strands of each color in every 2nd stitch. 


Prentiss Scarf 


ATERIAL: Fleisher’s Lustre Iceland Yarn 

2 balls White No. 625, 1 ball each Thistle 

No. 636, Gold No. 624 and Crocus No. 605. 
Needles: 1 pair No. 5%. 

With white cast on 175 stitches, knit 4 rows. 

Knit * 8 rows thistle, 6 rows gold *4 rows 


crocus, reverse between *’s; knit 8 rows 
white, repeat from *. Knit the 5th and 6th 
stitches together across row. Next row knit 2 
together and repeat across row. Knit 1 row. 
Knit 1* over, knit 2 together * repeat between 
*’s across row. { * Knit 2 rows each of thistle, 
and gold*, 2 rows crocus, reverse between *’s. 
Knit 20 rows (10 ridges) white. + Repeat be- 
tween ¢’s 1otimes. *Knit 2 rows each of thistle 
and gold*, 2 rows crocus, reverse between *’s. 
a openwork and reverse directions for 


Clinton Scarf 


NY eng es Fleisher’s Corinthian Iceland 3 
balls Pink No. 966, 1 ball each Rose No. 
711 and No. 712, and Cardinal No. 970. Fleish- 
er’s Superfine Angora yarn 1 ball White. Nee- 
dles: 1 pair No. 5. 

Cast on 76 stitches with pink. Knit 1 row. 
and row—Knit 5 stitches, purl 66 stitches, knit 
5 stitches. Repeat these 2 rows for 43 inches. 
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Borper: Knit 4, increase 1 stitch in 5th 
stitch, purl 7, * increase on next stitch, purl 16 
* repeat between *’s twice, increase 1 stitch in 
next stitch, purl 7, increase 1 stitch in next 
stitch, knit 4. (82 stitches.) Join angora, knit 
2 rows. With pink begin lace pattern. 1st row 
—knit 5, knit 2 together 3 times f * knit 1, 
yarn over * repeat between *’s 5 times, knit 2 
together 6 times ¢ repeat between f’s, ending 
repeat between *’s 6 times, knit 2 together 3 
times, knit 5. 2nd row—Knit 5» purl 72, knit 5. 
3rd row—Knit. 4th row—Like 2nd. Repeat 
these 4 rows twice. Then work rst row of pat- 
tern, knit plain 1 row. Join angora, knit 1 row. 
Bind off. 

With No. 711, holding right side toward 
you, pick up and knit 1 stitch on back of each 
stitch of the knit row of angora (82 stitches). 
Purl 1 row. Work lace pattern as with light 
color. Work in same way with No. 712, then 
with cardinal, finishing each color with an- 
gora. Finish other end of scarf in same way. 
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“T’m sort of all dressed up and no place 
to go,” she realized whimsically. 

The whir of a motor purred into the 
diversification of small sounds about her. A 
vivid shaft of light touched the corner of 
the barn and then, as the car turned into the 
drive, flooded Priscilla herself framed by the 
lilac bushes that stood sentinel at either side 
o! the paneled front door. 

The car was a shadowy limousine; from 
its murk, as it stopped, stepped forth its 
driver, chauffeur to the Skinner sisters. 

The Skinners had come to Exeter Pool 
first as little girls. They were no longer little, 
nor were they girls. Another generation 
would have referred to them as maiden 
ladies. 

They wore clothes in the most atrocious 
taste imaginable, and their hats were sim- 
ply incredible. But when they gave a tea 
even Mrs. D-K was among those present, 
and she was ever so gracious. 

They had inherited the limousine from 
their father, who had bought it in nineteen- 
thirteen. They had already decided that 
when they died they would leave it to their 
chauffeur, Putnam Blair. Everybody said 
that they spoiled him so that he didn’t know 
his place. He didn’t. He was as self assured 
as any young Greek god who ever descended 
from high Olympus to walk the earth when 
the world was young. 


P& was as hard as nails. They still breed 
them that way down in Maine, where the 
man who fixes your stovepipe will neither 
touch his forelock nor charge you one penny 
more than he believes the job is worth. He 
will not inquire as to your ancestors and it is 
as well not to inquire as to his. They are apt 
to be the better, for the stock that sent men 
from Maine to salute Washington under the 
elm at Cambridge still endures. 

It was Put who stepped out of the limou- 
sine and greeted Priscilla—Priscilla who had 
noideaof just howlovely shelooked. “Hello,” 
he said with impeccable cordiality. ‘Is this 
the farm where they sell the cream that 
spoons stick up in?” 

“No,” she contradicted. ‘This is the farm 
where they keep the cream that spoons stick 
up in.” 

Put’s grin widened. “Oh, I thought this 
was the North farm r 

“Tt is; but it’s gone out of business. You 
can probably get cream at Tyler’s. Follow 
the road for a mile, turn to the left and #4 

“One minute!” protested Put. “This is 
getting complicated. I wonder,’ he suggested 
hopefully, “if you’d show me the way.” 

The wind was from the west and—it was 
May. Priscilla did not know him from Adam. 
They had never been properly introduced. 
But—well, youth was in them both, eager, 
questing youth, and if everybody waited for 
introductions some of us would have different 
ancestors, or still be awaiting ancestors. 

Put, with no more than half an eye for the 
road that he had deemed so difficult, said 
that he came from Maine and asked had she 
lived in Massachusetts all her life. Which she 
had. They then agreed it was a wonderful 
night and proceeded to discover that they 
had many things in common. 








OR them the season had begun, though 

many of the houses along the cliff were 
still empty. But the end of May found 
almost all the cliff dwellers in residence, 
privileged to surrender themselves to a con- 
tinual whirl of pleasure, so called, the sort of 
stuff that, duly retailed in the Sunday social 
sections, is devoured by round-eyed envious 
shopgirls. Such as: 


Thissummer Mrs. Ledyard Dwight-Kennicott 
is keeping her beautiful summer home, Edge- 
cliffe Manor, at Exeter Pool, filled with young 
people—friends of her daughter, Natalie, the 
charming bud of last season. Vashti Summers, 
Natalie’s chosen confidante since finishing-school 
days, is spending June with her. Over the 
coming week-end several Harvard seniors are 
expected. Among these will be Horace Anners- 
ley, of the Philadelphia Annersleys. After 
graduation Mr. Annersley plans to enter the 
diplomatic service 





This June morning Natalie and her friend, 
Vashti Summers, lolled on the southeastern 
porch of Edgecliffe Manor. The whirl of 
gayety had somewhere and somehow slipped 
a Cog. 

“T’m so darn sick of all this,” yawned 
Vashti, “that I could scream. What’s this 
tea this afternoon that your mother is so keen 





Priscilla is Put in Fler Place 


(Continued from Page 13) 


about our all attending? Who are the Skin- 
ner sisters, and why?” 

“They’re that pair of old frumps that drive 
around in the ark ——” 

“The one with the horribly fascinating 
chauffeur?” demanded Vashti, snapping a 
second yawn off short. And as Natalie 
nodded, she added, “I’d like to vamp him. 
Results in ten treatments or no charge.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do you any good to try,” 


. observed Natalie. ‘‘ Esther Lane had a regu- 


lar crush on him and did her best to start 
something, but he never even looked her 
way.” 

“Really? He interestsmestrangely. What 
makes him so darned invulnerable?” 


be | Sry we he prefers his own sort. One 

of the village girls—her grandfather used 
to bring us cream and eggs—is vamping him 
fast enough.” 

Vashti gave her a swift glance. 
jealous of her!” 

“A girl like that!” 

“Fiddlesticks! We’re all alike. I—oh, 
heaven, here comes Reggie Ladd. Tell him 
I’m asleep, and he mustn’t disturb me.” 

And so at Edgecliffe Manor the gen agra 
in a continual round of pleasure, while Pris- 
cilla grew prettier and prettier. And to Put, 
more maddeningly desirable. The self as- 
surance to which he had been born had de- 
serted him so far as she was concerned. No 
true lover is ever otherwise when the symp- 
toms begin to develop. 

“T suppose,” said he one night—not to 
Priscilla, but to the broad Atlantic which 
his windows overlooked, “that I ought to 
chuck this job and get something man size. 
But, what would that precious old pair do 
without me?” 

The fact that the Skinner sisters had man- 
aged to safely reach the age of sixty before 
his guardianship was established did not oc- 
cur to him. 

“‘She’s got me slipping, and she knows it.” 
he mused morosely. ‘ But she doesn’t care a 
rap about me. I just happen to be lying 
around, and 
convenient.” 


“You're 


the heroine yields. Her face uptilts, her eyes 
close. The hero gazes at her and then, still 
slowly he bends his lips towards hersand so 
for sixteen inflammable feet. . . . 

Priscilla’s lips parted as without thought 
she looked at Put, and “Oh!” she gasped, 
springing up. ‘What did you do that for?” 

“You certainly looked as if you expected 
it,” he retorted, fearful, yet flaring up in 
turn. 

“‘T didn’t,” she denied passionately, if not 
quite truthfully. “TI hate such things and— 
and ” There words failed her. 

She turned and fled from him as if the 
sight of him were more than she could bear. 
At home, she scrubbed her lips, scrubbed 
them vigorously while old Mother Nature, 
the insatiable experimenter, smiled. She 
knew that Priscilla could not wash away the 
memory of that kiss. 

And later, as she lay awake, Priscilla’s 
mood changed. 

“T suppose he’s awful mad,” she mused. 
“But he’ll get over it and—and I don’t care 
if he doesn’t.” 

This was not strictly true. But, anyway, 
she was quite sure that Put would appear 
again, very humble and apologetic. 

In fact, when there came a knock at the 
front door the next morning she so far for- 
got herself and her righteous wrath as to al- 
most run to answer it. But halfway there 
she remembered and moved more sedately. 
And when she opened the front door one 
might have expected that the last person she 
expected to see was Put. And—it wasn’t 
Put, after all. 





HE Dwight-Kennicott limousine, with 
its stream lines and custom-built body, 
stood outside, its glistening surface catching 
the June sunlight. And before her stood 
Mrs. Dwight-Kennicott’s housekeeper. 
“Mrs. Dwight-Kennicott’s compliments, 
miss,’”’ said the latter. ‘And she wishes to 
speak to you at once.” 
“Speak to me? At once?” echoed Pris- 
cilla incredulously. “What for?” 
“T’m sure I 
don’t know,’’ 





Priscilla was 
having the time 
of her life. She 
needed none of 
the stronger 
stimulants with 
which some girls 
savor their flir- 
tations. She was 
not consciously 
in love with Put; 
she was in love 
with being 
wooed, which is 
even sweeter. 


days went by 


ee eae 


HE sat on 

the sand, her 
hands behind 
her, her face 
turned toward 
the glory of the 
moon and the 
sea.. And he sat 
there with his 
face turned to- 
ward—her. Ex- 
quisitely she 


The Human Touch 


By ANGELA Morcan 


ONDON was mist-bound. Hours and 


With sorry comfort from the leaden sky — 
With moods of ‘heaviness, wherein I lay 
Despairing, in the grip of each dull 


When suddenly the pull of human things 
Roused me from lethargy. As if on wings 
I sped along the shop-enchanted street 

With music in my heart and in my feet. 


I bought a pound of goodies, cake and jam, 
Butter and eggs, biscuit and cheese and ham; 
I met my neighbors gayly doing the same, 
And in my soul was lit the olden flame. 


How strange that simple things like buy- 


said the: house- 
keeper very 
prim lipped, for 
she knew very 
well, the whole 
house having 
rung with it. 
“Only she told 
me to be sure to 
bring you back 


with me.” 
‘““'H, SHE 
did!” re- 


plied Priscilla, 
with a flash of 
color. ‘‘ Well, 
you go right 
back to Mrs. 
Dwight-Kenni- 
cott and tell her 
that I am at 
home every 
Thursday from 
three to five,and 
that if there is 
anything she 
cares to say to 


thrilled to a ing bread me I’ll be happy 
heady sense of Should start the sun to shining overhead! to have her 
power. Put had For London still was wrapped in sullen mist call.” Priscilla 
seemed odd, Though in my heart were fires of very gently and 
moody, a little amethyst. firmly bade the 
depressed all housekeeper 





evening, but 





good morning 





Priscilla, inheri- 
tor of the knowl- 
edge Eve acquired when she ate of the apple, 
was not misled. She guessed the turbulence 
of emotion this merely masked. She thought 
of the kiss he would give her—if she should 
let him. ~ 

In the movies, where she had hitherto stud- 
ied romance, the hero slowly and master- 
fully takes the heroine in his arms. He holds 
her so while every feminine heart in the audi- 
ence flutters madly. Briefly a contest of wills 
is suggested. Then suddenly, submissively 


and definitely 
closed the door. 

So the housekeeper retreated to the limou- 
sine and returned to her mistress with the 
mi Priscilla had sent. 

“What?” gasped Mrs. D-K. 

“Yes’m,” corroborated the housekeeper 
hastily. “She said just that. Shall I ring 
for your maid? Or do you wish your smell- 
ing salts?” 

But Mrs. D-K had recovered herself. 
“Evidently she is utterly brazen,” she an- 
nounced. “Iwill deal with her case. In the 









meantime, you will please not repeat her 
message to anybody.’ 

Of course the housekeeper did; but so, for 
that matter, did Mrs. D-K. 

“Tt shows,” explained she to an avid circle, 
“how impossible such creatures are to deal 


with. There ought to be a law keeping them 
off the beach. How can a girl like Natalie be 
protected from such things? You can im. 
agine what a shock it was to her. She is so 
refined ——” 

“Ofcourse! And yousay thatshesaw ——” 

“T shan’t go into details,” declared Mrs. 
D-K, and her auditors looked disappointed. 
“But there is no doubt of it. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad if Natalie had not been 
with Horace. They are not, of course, en- 
gagedas yet, but—don’t breathe this, please— 
they are becoming interested in each other. 
And Horace is such a sweet boy.” 


O ONE, however, was interested in Hor- 
ace. He was as God had created him, 
and perhaps if he had been denied certain 
early advantages he might have developed 
into a perfectly good ribbon clerk or some- 
thing useful. As it was, he would marry 
money and be pushed and shoved into the dip- 
lomatic service, and eventually accomplish 
heaven only knows what in the way of harm. 
Put alone was ignorant of the gossip that 
everybody else had at tongue’s tip. They 
talked behind his back, but said nothing 
that would give him a hint as to why Priscilla, 
encountering him at the Post Office, should 
flame redder than any rose that ever blew and 
turn away as if she had never known him. 
No one had spared Priscilla. 

“Tf she thinks I’m going to get down on 
my knees, she’s got another guess coming,” 
he assured himself. “I'll clear out first.” 

Nevertheless, he didn’t. He stayed and 
savored his misery to the full, which is ever 
a lover’s way. Put was ill with the oldest of 
diseases, complicated now by jealousy. For 
Priscilla, when he next saw her, was with 
Horace Annersley! 

Now in Exeter Pool at the moment there 
were a half dozen debs who, aided and abetted 
by their mothers, were having affairs that 
would result in society news. That Horace 
should linger on beyond the week-end seemed 
to Mrs. D-K a particularly hopeful augury, 
until Natalie exploded a bomb that shat- 
tered her deepening satisfaction between two 
seconds, 

“He’s having,” sobbed Natalie on her 
mother’s bosom, amply large enough for such 
a process, “an affair with that nasty little 
North girl. I—oh, I could kill her.” 

Her mother would have gladly assisted her. 

It never occurred to either of them that 
Priscilla might feel exactly the same way 
toward them. Oh, of course she should have 
turned the other cheek, heaped coals of fire 
on her enemy’s head and all that. But being 
eighteen and very human, she did not. In- 
stead she proceeded to a Horace, 
deliberately and with malice aforethought. 

This had not been Horace’s intention at 
all. As a prospective son-in-law of Mrs. 
D-K’s, he knew the need of being circum- 
spect. But as a Harvard senior and a man 
of the world he had a certain not inexpli- 
cable interest in Priscilla, whom he had ob- 
served before that night on the beach when, 
as Natalie had known with the sixth sense 
common to her sex at such moments, Horace 
had intended to propose. Or, in his own 
private phrase, to get it over with as quickly 
and painiessly as possible. 

“And then,” said Natalie to her mother, 
“she saw us and ran away. I could have 
died of shame.” 


Re suppressed fury, she might have 
added. But Horace, still unpl . 
took it more ema. In fact, when 
the very next day he had almost literally run 
into Priscilla, who was walking furiously and 
heedlessly in the middle of the road five 
miles from home, he proved that he was not 
of those who would cast the first stone. 

Instead he had brought his roadster to a 
standstill and spoken to her. She was pretty, 
prettier than he had ized, by Jove— 
too darned good for a chauffeur, this girl! 
“‘Haven’t we met before?” he asked blithely. 

Priscilla recognized him, and felt a surge 
of anger. “Perhaps; but I doubt if we’ve 
ever been introduced,” she retorted. 

“Ts it necessary?” he dared. 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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LAPPERS they may be— 
but they know the art of feminine appeal! 


I talked to 200 of them and learned some 
interesting things —revealing facts which their 
critics might well ponder 


By Ruth Miller 
Flappers! We talk of them a great deal, but do we 
really know them? Who are they? What makes 
them flappers? 

I wanted to find out some things about them so I 
went out, not long ago, and talked with 200 of them. 
—Society flappers, working flappers, home flappers— 
flappers! And this is what I found. 


First of all, of course, they're young. And next, 
they're smart. They know their way around. Judged 
by older standards, perhaps they are a bit sophisti- 
cated for their years. 

A spade, to the flapper, is a spade. She speaks of 
it as such. No silly mid-Victorian stuff for her! 
Unafraid, she looks the 20th century in the face. 

Of course not all flappers have beauty. But prac- 
tically all have something even more to be desired— 
a more personal appeal. 

And their art of appeal is based not only on outer 
appearance—they make the most of every bit of 
femininity they have! 

They well know, for instance, that personal dainti- 
ness is one of their strongest points of appeal. And 
they know the ever-threatening danger of one foe. 


The great danger of underarm odor is. that you 
may so easily offend unconsciously. The unusually 
active perspiration glands here; lack of evaporation— 
these things cause a condition that ordinary cleanli- 
ness cannot reach. The underarm must have regular 
care, just as the teeth and fingernails. 


A perspiration corrective is necessary. 3,000,000 
people now find their one best means of maintaining 
perfect personal daintiness through regular use of 
Odorono, the Underarm Toilette. 


Odorono—equally effective 
for moisture and odor 
Odorono was the first perspiration corrective to be 
perfected. Originally a physician's prescription, it is 
antiseptic in action and perfectly harmless. Physi- 
cians and nurses use it in hospitals as a thoroughly 
effective, scientific corrective. 


A liquid, Odorono is as easy and delightful to use 
as a toilet water. And the joy of it is that one appli- 
cation gives at least three days’ protection! 


By correcting the cause of excessive underarm per- 
spiration, Odorono saves the discomfort of soaked 
clothing, the expense of stained and ruined gowns. 
And you need bother with no other protection. With 
Odorono you may be absolutely sure that you never 
offend with the slightest taint of perspiration odor. 


As one enthusiastic user writes: “I have used 














liquid Odorono for four years now and find that it 
keeps me free from all perspiration annoyance. | 
wish every woman might give it a trial for her own 
sake as well as for those about her.” You, too, will 
find it indispensable when once you use it. At all 
toilet counters, 35c, 6oc and $1 or by mail postpaid. 


Of further interest 


Men also find Odorono indispensable for toilet use. 
Send for special men’s booklet, “Perfect Grooming 
Consists of More Than Cleanliness.” 

For hurting feet.—Odorono used twice a week will 
give tender, perspiring feet permanent relief. It keeps 
them comfortably dry and free from odor. 

Personal service.—If you have a special problem 
relating to perspiration or know others who are 
bothered to an unusual degree, I will gladly advise 
you. Write and tell me about it. 


Send for generous samples 


I will send you generous samples of Odorono and 
Creme Odorono together with booklet of com- 
plete information. Or, sample of either one for 
sc. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


RUTH MILLER 


The Odorono Company 
708 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


August, 1924 














Expressly for perspiration odor—Creme Odorono 
— 


You may not be annoyed by excessive 
perspiration moisture. In that case you 
will find Creme Odorono effective for 
just what you need—simply a deodor- 
ant. For of course the fact that you do 
not have troublesome moisture does not 


mean freedom from underarm odor. 









RUTH MILLER 
708 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed toc. Send me, please, samples of Odorono and Creme Odorono. 








Creme Odorono is a fragrant, non- Also booklet. 
greasy cream which vanishes at once on 
the skin. You can use it when dressing, Name _ 
for quick use, or for an entire day's pro- 

’ ay © eR Rene ae Cie Iie oO ; 
tection and be assured of perfect dainti- 

(Note: For sample of either one of above enclose 5c and cross out one 

ness. Large tube, 25c. not wanted.) 
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“T imagine not — with 
you,” she answered coldly. 
«But it is with me.” 

There was no mistaking 
the finality in her tone, and 
he took warning. But as 
he drove on, his thoughts stayed with her. 

‘By George!” he exclaimed. “T’ll call her 
bluff and be introduced.” This proved ever 
so simple. The postmaster introduced him. 
Priscilla, taken by surprise, accepted the 
introduction and then promptly snubbed 
him. But Horace was not to be repulsed; and 
suddenly Priscilla relented. 

From the beginning the need of secrecy 
was apparent to Horace. But this apparently 
never occurred to Priscilla. Actually, he had 
it all planned one way, she another. No 
clandestine affair suited her purpose; she 
knew that everybody considered him Nat- 
alie’s property, and on this knowledge she 
set her teeth, feminine fashion. 

Natalie might have taken lessons in de- 
corum and propriety from her. She kept 
Horace at arm’s length, remaining cool and 
self-contained, with the inevitable result. 
Compared to Horace, Put, whom she never 
saw these days, might have been a man of ice. 

This was all a salve of sorts to Priscilla’s 
spirit. Any woman will understand just how 
she felt about that. Any woman, that is, 
save one placed as was Mrs. D-K, the mother 
of a sweet, modest girl whose chance—whose 
only chance, one might say—of a man was 
being snatched from her by a designing, 
shameless little hussy. 


ge HER it was apparent something must 
be done. “I'll speak to Horace,” she an- 
nounced. But she had some doubt, on sec- 
ond thought, of the wisdom of approaching 
Horace. “I,’’ she substituted, “will speak 
to the girl instead. She will at least have no 
doubt as to what I think of her.” 

Which surely should suffice! 

And so, in manner of speaking, the moun- 
tain came to Mohammed after all—not as 
a concession, but to crush. 

It was not a Thursday afternoon, but 
Priscilla was at home. Horace was with her, 
and she had just announced that she would 
make him some lemonade. 

“T don’t want any lemonade,” he an- 
nounced with considerable heat. ‘You are 
just putting me off,” he charged, which was 
the truth. 

Priscilla hesitated, and then decided to 
have it out. She knew that she could no 
longer evade, and—she was a little sorry for 
Horace. “Well?” she demanded. 

He was a Harvard senior and a man of the 
world, but he looked just then preposter- 
ously like an outraged baby. ‘‘ You won’t as 
much as let me touch your little finger,” he 


charged. 
Priscilla smiled. “Oh, as a special fa- 
vor ——”’ She held out the finger. 


“That’s just what I mean,” he announced 
passionately. “You lead me on and then 
hold me off at arm’s length. You make a 
fool of me.” 


IS Creator had attended to that, but 
Priscilla did not so remind him. “ You’re 
really ’most engaged to Natalie, aren’t you?” 
she demanded innocently—too innocently. 
“Hang Natalie!” exploded he most un- 
chivalrously. ‘‘You keep dragging her in. 
Compared to you, Natalie fe 

Priscilta’s eyes met his. ‘Are you by any 
chance asking me to marry you?” she de- 
manded. 

Environment is a horrible thing when it 
shackles a man, as Horace’s had. He wanted 
Priscilla more than anything he had ever 
wanted before in his pampered young exist- 
ence. But even now he could not instantly 
forget his traditions, nor his father—and his 
mother—or what people would say. They 
intruded, if only for a second. 

“Yes,” he managed then, and though he 
gulped he really meant it. 

But Priscilla had seen his hesitation and 
was no longer sorry for him, though perhaps 
she should have been sorrier. “‘That’s sweet 
of you,” she began, ‘but ——” 

The whir of a motor drowned the minor 
melody of the hot July afternoon. Priscilla, 
breaking off abruptly, glimpsed the Dwight- 
Kennicott chariot outside. 

“Good heavens!” gasped Horace as Mrs. 
D-K descended, “she’ll throw a fit if she 
finds me here. What shall I do?” 

“You might hide behind the sofa,” sug- 
gested Priscilla satirically. 








Priscilla is Put in Her Place 


(Continued from Page 93) 


She never dreamed he would. But he 
dove for it and disappeared, and not a mo- 
ment too soon. For Mrs. D-K sailed majes- 
tically in, without bothering to even pause at 
the front threshold. 

“Oh!” said Priscilla. “I didn’t hear you 
knock.” 

This Mrs. D-K ignored. “I have come to 
tell you something straight from the shoul- 
der yi 

“How kind of you. Won’t you take a 
seat?” 

“T prefer to stand 

“As you like. Please forgive me for pre- 
ferring to sit. I’ve had a rather trying 
afternoon.” 

Priscilla seated herself on the sofa which 
hid Horace. And Mrs. D-K sensed that 
somehow she had lost a tactical point. To 
address a person who is seated while you 
stand is to lose momentum, asit were. Never- 
theless, ‘I am told you have been meeting 
Mr. Annersley clandestinely ——” 

“Qh, no,” interposed Priscilla, “mot clan- 
destinely !”’ 

“Don’t evade! Have you no shame what- 
ever? No regard for your reputation?” 

“Why!” protested Priscilla. “I had no 
idea Mr. Annersley was like that. I knew that 
he was stopping at your house, and so I 
thought that he was perfectly all right. I’ve 
seen him often with your daughter. Do you 
mean ——” 

“You know very well what I mean. When 
a young man of Mr. Annersley’s position in 
society takes to meeting a girl like you clan- 
destinely ——” 

“How you love that word!” murmured 
Priscilla. 

“Tt can mean just one thing,” Mrs. D-K 
went on inexorably, ‘that ——” 

“He wants to marry me? But don’t worry, 
please. I ——” 

“Marry you? Do—do you for a moment 
dream that ——” 

“Perhaps I did dream just that. I wonder 
if he dreamed it too.” 








[5 HORACE had spoken then she might 
have admired him. But he didn’t. How 
could he? Emerge from behind the sofa of 
his own free will? A hero thrice decorated 
in the World War might have funked that. 
Priscilla was hard on him. 

“ Did you dream it?” she demanded, turn- 
ing and looking down at him. 

The sun never rose redder than Horace 
arose from behind the sofa. 

“Horace!” gasped Mrs. D-K. “What on 
earth are you doing there?” 

Horace did not speak; he couldn’t. 

“Would either of you care for tea?” sug- 
gested Priscilla, rising. 

Mrs. D-K ignored her. “TI trust,’’ said she, 
“you will be able to explain this.” And 
she sailed out like a full-rigged ship. 

Priscilla smiled. ‘I trust,’’ said she to 
Horace, “you will be able to.” 





“Why did you give me away?” he de- 
manded hotly. 

“Why didn’t you give yourself away? 
You heard the awful things she said,”’ began 
Priscilla as hotly. “If you really cared ——” 

There she stopped short. This, though not 
Thursday, was to be very much her day at 
home. The Skinner ark was entering the 
drive. The Skinner sisters, however, had not 
come to call. Put was alone. 


“Oh!” cried Priscilla, and 
forgetting that she had sworn 
never to speak to him again, 
she flew to the front five. 

““Won’t—won’t you come 
in?” she asked breathlessly. 

Put came in. “I’m leaving here tomor- 
row,” he explained with great dignity, but 
with a suggestion as well of surprised emo- 
tion. ‘And before I go I’ve just one thing 
I want to say to you.” 

“Everybody seems to be saying things to 
me this afternoon,” murmured Priscilla. 
And then she remembered Horace. “Have 
you met Mr. Annersley?” 

Put stopped short. Then—Mrs. D-K 
would have considered this a perfect example 
of the lack of savoir-faire and manners so 
noticeable among the lower classes—he 
swung about and marched out of the house. 

Priscilla, startled, remained planted where 
she was fora second. And then she, too, dis- 
played the same lack of savoir-faire and man- 
ners. Horace, certainly her guest, she 
absolutely deserted. The ark was turning in 
the drive as she shot into it and slipped into 
the seat beside him. 


be OU—you make me sick,” she assured 
him breathlessly. ‘‘ You—you act like 
a silly baby.” 

“You needn’t try to square yourself with 
me,” he cut in furiously. 

“Square myself for what?” she demanded 
as furiously. “I should say that you ought 
to try to square yourself with me, if you 
can! You tried io kiss me as if I were as 
common as dirt ——” 

“You know I didn’t.. You know-I never 
thought that ——’”’ 

“And then you never even apologized, 
never said you were sorry ——” 

“T wasn’t—not for kissing you. You never 
gave me a chance to apologize anyway.” 

“You tried hard, didn’t you?” 

“A lot you cared. A chauffeur isn’t good 
enough for you ——” 

“TIs—is that what you came to tell me?” 

“T came,” he assured her stubbornly, “to 
tell you that you’re not fair. You did look 
as—as if you wanted to be kissed, and you 
know it.” 

Ever so briefly she hesitated. Then she 
glanced up at him from under her lashes. 
“ Just how did I look?” she demanded breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ Like—like this?” 

“Priscilla!” he protested. “Are you try- 
ing to make me—again?” 

“Tf—if you want to,” murmured Priscilla. 

Now that should be the end of the story. 
Priscilla had been put in her place, and love 
being, as it is, a flame that needs a certain 
amount of wind to fan it, Mrs. D-K had 
helped put her there. But no story dealing 
with Exeter Pool is ever complete until Mrs. 
D-K has made comment on it. 


“7 HAVE had a talk with Horace,” she told 

Natalie, “‘and have gotten to the bottom 
of it all. You must realize that when girls of 
that class go after a man they stop at noth- 
ing. I think, however, that Horace sees the 
error of his way. If I were you I would simply 
act as if nothing had happened. Be your 
sweet, modest self as always. Now that his 
eyes have been opened, he will see and ap- 
preciate the difference.” 

“They say that—she’s going to marry that 
chauffeur,” remarked Natalie. 

“T think that is highly desirable,’ ap- 
proved Mrs. D-K. “Creatures of that class 
are always a problem, and the sooner they 
are married the better. When, of course, 
they keep to their own class, as everybody 
should!” 

In which, with certain reservations, Put 
was heartily in accord. 

“Me fall for any of that bunch of bobbed- 
hair skirts up on the cliff?” he echoed in- 
credulously when Priscilla put a not unfemi- 
nine question to him. 

“T’ve seen them trying to flirt with you,” 
she assured him. 

“They give me a pain,” said he. “They 
haven’t even got brains enough to know 
they’re bored stiff, and the more I saw of 
them, the more hard boiled I got about girls— 
until I met you.” 

“I’m not very nice,” protested Priscilla, 
remembering Horace. “I ” 

“You,” said he huskily, “are in a class by 
yourself.” 

Whereupon that most insatiable of experi- 
menters, old Mother Nature, smiled with 
deep satisfaction. 
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Keep your complexion 
at its best 


TT AKING time, now, every day, to make 

the most of your natural loveliness 
means that you can keep the youthful 
charm of a beautiful complexion through 


the years. Armand created the original 
Cold Cream Powder with a magic touch of 
cold cream in it—there is no other like it. 
Put it on and it stays. This powder is 
softer, finer, smoother, much more ad- 
herent, in every way more effective than 
other powders. Exquisite quality, fra- 
grance of perfumes perfectly combined, fine 
materials—to these is added the Armand 
master touch. Always $1.00 a box. 
Compactes, $1.00. 

Send 25c for the Armand Week-end 
Package—contains eight of the Armand 
aids. Address Armand—Des Moines. Ad- 
dress in Canada—Armand, Ltd., St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK : & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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GYM BLOOMERS 





Kind if : 
Spare Time 
Home Work 


Make from $5 to $10 a day this new way, 
in spare time, at home. No experience 
needed. We teach you everything and 
guarantee your success. Art Novelties 
are in tremendous demand. You can 
learn quickly to decorate candlesticks, 
lamps, greeting cards, gate-leg tables, 
bookshelves, and do wonderful etching 
on copper, brass, etc. 200 per cent profit. 
SEND for FREE BOUK 
Beautiful FREE Book explains how to 
join the Fireside Industries. Explains 
everything. Shows what others have 
done. Tells how to get complete outfit 
FREE. Write today, enclosing 2 cent 
stamp for catalog and full information. 
Industries, 











AT ALL 
Sand !lOcent 


TO STICK 


MSCORMICK & CO. 


Baltimore 














maiUCKED away in the back of her 
waa) mind, the wise housekeeper has a list 
f| of those dishes that may be prepared 
ma\ early in the day, set aside, and then 
= finished in the oven a few minutes 
before serving. During the winter, when there 
is much entertaining, these recipes are invalu- 
able to her, for they permit her to spend an 
afternoon away from home without feeling she 
must apologize for a hastily prepared dinner. 
During the summer they are a real joy, be- 
cause much of the cooking can be done early in 
the morning and the house kept cool during the 
heat of the afternoon. With this thought in mind, 
these recipes for stuffed vegetables are offered, and they 
may be added with the utmost confidence to the pet lists of 
“last-minute dishes,’’ for they are nourishing, hearty enough 
to provide the main dish at dinner oftentimes, and, in addi- 
cos present vegetables in a new form which is sure to be 
ixked, 






CARROTS STUFFED WITH ONIONs forms a favorite Oriental 
dish and one that most people will like even when not fond 
of the carrot in itself. Choose carrots which are rather squatty 
and thick through. Scrape them and boil:them in slightly 
salted water until tender or nearly so. Remove from the fire, 
drain, and let cool. With an apple corer or other small sharp 
instrument, remove the center of each carrot to forma cavity. 
Mince very fine, enough onions to make half a cupful, add two 
tablespoonfuls of minced parsley or mint, a quarter teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and paprika, and sauté in one tablespoonful 
of melted butter for five minutes. Then stuff the cavities in 
the carrots with this onion mixture. .To do this stand the 
carrots on end and fill with the onion, using a wooden skewer 
to pack the onion down. This quantity will fill six to eight 
carrots, depending upon the size. When all the carrots are 
stuffed roll them in fine dry bread crumbs, then in egg which 
has been slightly beaten with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water as in croquette making, and again in crumbs. Place 
around any kind of roast half an hour before the roast is done. 
Baste occasionally so that they will be nicely browned. Or 
they may be dotted generously with butter or each rolled in a 
thin slice of bacon, and baked in a hot oven for half an hour. 


Savory STUFFED CUCUMBERS, Pare three medium-sized 
cucumbers and cut them in halves lengthwise; scoop out the 
seeds with a sharp spoon or a grapefruit knife. Mash a 
three-ounce cream cheese, adding to it one teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter teaspoonful of paprika, one tablespoonful of 
minced parsley, one and a half cupfuls of soft bread crumbs, 
and half a cupful of thin cream to moisten. Fill the cucum- 
ber cavities with the cheese mixture, place in a well greased 
baking dish and bake until tender in a moderate oven. Serve 
with mustard sauce made as follows: To one cupful of 
white sauce made in the usual way and seasoned with a 
quarter teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful each 
of pepper and paprika, add one tablespoonful of prepared 
mustard blended with the mashed yolks of two hard-cooked 
eggs, one tablespoonful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of sugar and 
a teaspoonful of minced parsley. 


BAKED BEETs STUFFED WITH SPINACH. Select six medium- 
sized beets and scrub them well. Place them in a covered 
baking dish with just the water which clings to them; bake 
them until tender in a moderate oven, then remove and slip 
off the skins. When cool enough to handle, scoop out the 
centers of the beets, leaving a good-sized cavity in each. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and place a tiny piece of butter 
in each. While the beets are baking, pick over and wash care- 
fully in several waters a quarter peck of spinach. Cook until 
tender, adding not more than a cupful of boiling salted water 
and removing the cover when the whole is rapidly boiling. 
When tender turn into a colander and drain. Then chop fine 
and add one hard-cooked egg chopped fine, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter or margarine, and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Press the prepared spinach into the beet cavities, cover with 
a few buttered crumbs, and bake in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes or until the crumbs are browned. These are de- 
licious served with a cream or lemon sauce, if wished. 
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When carrots stuffed with onions were tried out in The Journal 
Testing Kitchen, the members of the staff lunching there that day 
exclaimed at the wonderful flavor produced by the combination. 


We Like to Stuff 
Our Vegetables 


7 
Mary Mason WRIGHT 





For this dish select carrots which are short and thick, 
scrape and cook them in boiling salted water. Let them 
cool and with an apple corer make a cavity in each carrot. 





















Use a wooden skewer 
as an aid in packing 
the onion mixture 
well down into the 
cavities of the carrots. 


Roll the stuffed carrots in egg and crumbs and place around the roast for browning. 
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PoTaATOES STUFFED WITH PIMIENTOsS Anp 
CHEESE, Select three large smooth baking po. 
tatoes of uniform size, and wash them well. Pyt 
the potatoes in a very hot oven and bake them 
until they are about half done; then remove 
and cut in halves lengthwise. Hollow out the 
potatoesa little in the center, making the cavities 
long and shallow rather than deep. Sprinkle the 
cavities with salt and pepper and fill with a cheese 
mixture made by mixing half a cupful of grated 
American cheese with one finely chopped pi- 

miento. Dot sparingly with butter, return to the 
oven and bake until the potatoes are tender. 


SWEET POTATOES STUFFED AND GLAZED. Cut baked sweet 
potatoes lengthwise; scoop out the potato and pass it through 
a potato ricer or mash thoroughly. To each cupful of mashed 
potato add one tablespoonful of cream, one teaspoonful of 
melted butter, a scant half teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of paprika. Beat up until light and fluffy. Place 
in a saucepan a quarter cupful of brown sugar, and the same 
quantity of butter, and finely chopped pecan or other nut 
meats; cook together for about three minutes. Return the 
mashed potato to the shells and glaze over with the nut mix- 
ture. Place in a brisk oven or under a broiler flame for a few 
minutes to brown. It is a good plan to bake one more po- 
tato than will be needed for serving. That makes it possible 
to round up the filling in the shells attractively. The glaze 
is sufficient for six large halves. 


CHICKEN AND MUSHROOMS IN PEPPER SHELLS. To pre- 
pare the peppers for stuffing remove a slice from the stem end 
and extract the seeds and the tough membrane; if they are 
very large they may be cut in halves lengthwise. Parboil the 
peppers in slightly salted water for twenty minutes; drain, 
Drain the liquid from an eight-ounce can of mushrooms and 
let cold water run through them for a moment; then dry 
and cut in small pieces. To the mushrooms add the yolks of 
three hard-cooked eggs chopped, one cupful of cooked 
chicken meat diced fine, one cupful of soft bread crumbs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful each of 
lemon juice and melted butter. Moisten with half a cupful 
of thin cream. Fill the pepper shells with this mixture, cover 
each with buttered crumbs, place these in a buttered bak- 
ing dish close together or each one in individual ramekins, 
and bake until tender and browned in a moderate oven. This 
quantity will fill six medium-sized peppers. Fresh mush- 
rooms may be used, if wished. 


SWEETBREADS IN PEPPER Cups. Select six medium-sized 
sweet red peppers and prepare them for stuffing as in the 
previous recipe. Soak two small sweetbreads or one large 
one in cold water to cover for one hour; drain.and cover 
with fresh cold water, add one teaspoonful each of salt and 
lemon juice, bring to the boiling point and simmer for ten 
minutes. Drain, blanch in cold water and cut up in bits, 
discarding all the membrane. Place two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarine in a frying pan, add a quarter cupful of 
minced celery, half a cupful of shredded blanched almonds, 
one dozen large cooked or canned shrimps cut in small 
pieces, and the prepared sweetbreads. Stew slowly for five 
minutes, add half a teaspoonful of salt and fill the pepper 
cups with the mixture. Cover with buttered crumbs and 
bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. Serve with a 
cream sauce. Crab meat, lobster or oysters in season may 
be used in place of the shrimps. 


STUFFED EGGPLANT. Cut two medium-sized eggplants 
into halves and cook until tender in boiling water to which a 
teaspoonful of salt has been added. Drain and scoop out the 
center of each half with a silver spoon. Drain and chop the 
pulp and add to it half a cupful each of minced cooked ham, 
grated sweet corn, dry bread crumbs, and canned tomato 
pulp or two small fresh tomatoes skinned and chopped, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one and a quarter teaspoon- 
fuls of salt and a quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Fill the 
eggplant shells with this mixture, cover with dry bread 
crumbs, dot over with butter, and bake in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes or until browned. 
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MOTHER’S NOTE: 


Physicians attribute fully 75% of all sick- 
AND ness to faulty elimination. So just as an 
 po- Ounce of Prevention serve Post’s Bran 
Put Flakes to every member of the family 
them every day. That provides needed bulk 
nove for the intestines, enables the body nac- 
t the urally to throw off digestive waste. 
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DIETETIC ANALYSIS: 


Vitamin B—a recognized dietary 
essential. Phosphorus and Iron— i 
for body-building. Proteins and 
Carbohydrates—high food value in 
digestive form. 
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ane Health and happiness will come to _ bran (with other nutritious parts of wheat) 


th a 
may stay at your house if you will only re- flavored with malt syrup and salt, here is 
- member that fine old adage, “An ounce a delightful, laxative food, ready to eat. 
ich of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Hints for Serving 

t the Instead of habit-forming drugs and lax- 


> the 


ham, atives, serve a daily ration of Post’s Bran 


"one Flakes as an “Ounce of Prevention” against 

the faulty elimination. 

pees Bran in this form prevents unnatural 
habits, caused by over-eating and too-little 
exercise; corrects faulty elimination, the direct 


cause of so much unhappiness and sickness. 


Serve Post’s Bran Flakes often, right from 
the package with milk or cream. Sprinkle 
them freely over children’s fruits and 
cooked cereals. At least once each week, treat 
the family to piping hot Post’s Bran Muffins. 

An ounce of Post’s Bran Flakes for every 
member of the family every day, that’s 
the formula—an Ounce of Pre- 
Bran in its Most Palatable Form vention to keep everybody well. Mail This Coupon 


. rortap-eagiag Postum Cereal C , Inc. 
Perhaps you, like thousands of Order Post’s Bran Flakes from “Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me your Ounce of Preven- 


other folks, have been advised byyour = your grocer today. Write for an | tion, « free test package of Post's Bran 
00 


Flakes and your et showing many 


physician to eat more bran, yet have “Ounce of Prevention,” a free, | sifterent ways to serve bran 





At hotels, clubs, 
estaurants and 
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‘es Bra laa failed to follow instructions because _ test package of Post’s Bran oe 

Vrvenion Pec you did not like its taste. Flakes and a booklet showing 48 Bees 

7 . Now you'll like bran. Post’s Bran many tempting ways to serve | (™ Canadians, write to—* &° “ 
Flakes are delicious! Crisp flakes of this delicious health food. $s freee Soe Stevemp One 
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The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan— Makers of Post Health Products—Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 
THEY USE IT 


August, 1924 








The Princess Yedigarova tells about its use in Russia. 
Mrs. Fritz Kreisler finds it invaluable for countless 
purposes in her Viennese home. Rodier— master 
‘creator of fabrics and designs — praises it. 

The Princess Rospigliosi uses it for 
her most precious possession. 


Lead these intensely interesting letters from ; x 
enthusiastic Lux users of many nationalities. —. 









Why a RUSSIAN PRINCESS values it 


“Most of you in America have no 
conception of the intense, penetrat- 
ing cold of my Russia. Winters are 
long—snow everywhere. We must 
wear woolens else we would suffer. It 
wasn't always easy to keep these 
garments soft—comfortable. That 
is why I feel we owe a debt of 

gratitude to your Lux. With it, all * 
the woolens so important to our 
comfort are kept soft and elastic.” 


PRINCESS MARIA YEDIGAROVA 





The SMART RESORTS of Italy and Switzerland 


“Thousands of dollars a year we spend for table and bed 
linen for the Bucher-Durrer chain of hotels in Rome, 
Milan, Lugano, Lucerne, Biirgenstock. It is a tidy sum. 
For fifty years I, myself, have supervised the buying and 
the care of it. I love it—my linen. Every day sunny piles 
come up from the blanchisseuse—here in Lucerne—to be 
carefully Se Snes before they find their way to dining 
salon or Madame’s chamber. I write you this because for 
the last three years we have used Lux for washing our best 
linens. It is incomparable for the fine laundering I demand.” 


MME. ROB. BUCHER-DURRER 
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Where DAKOTA SAND STORMS blow 


“In western Dakota to see our nearest neigh- 
bors we have to ride miles along roads inches 
deep in alkaline dust. But does the dust 
give me stringy, faded hair? No! Once a 
week I use Lux as a shampoo and my hair 
is always soft and fluffy. Lux is anil licadiy 
the best shampoo I have ever used.” 


MILDRED MCLAUGHLIN 




































MRS. FRITZ KREISLER 
finds it invaluable 





“You would be surprised at the num- 
ber of uses that are found for Lux in 


my household—not only in New York ITALIAN PRINCESS protects her rare old lace 
but in Vienna. I find it keeps my col- 


lection of old Bohemian glass clean “One of my choicest possessions is my grteat- 
and sparkling. It is used, too, with grandmother’s wedding veil of old blonde. It 
very satisfactory results for the rare old requires the most delicate treatment. Of course, 
pieces of Viennese porcelain that form there is nothing better than Lux to clean it with. 
part of my collection.” I can say after using Lux that it deserves my 


warmest approval.” 
PRINCESS GIAMBATISTTA ROSPIGLIOSI 


MRS. FRITZ KREISLER 


RODIER—greatest living textile designer, 
writes from Paris 


“Since the sixteenth century when the first Gobelin 
tapestry was created, we in France have had a veritable 
passion for the weaver’s craft. In our own fabrication de 
tissus three generations often work together at their hand 
looms with the zeal and enthusiasm of the true artist. 


“So, it is natural, is it not, that when the fabric is 
finished we should still be interested in the preserva- 
tion of its beauty. That is why it seems so good to us 
that you in America have made a soap like Lux so 
mild and pure that it will not injure our delicate white 
kashas, crépellas and tisseclas. Lux preserves the 
beauty of weave and texture of these #issus.”” 








RODIER 


In sunny DUTCH KITCHENS 


“You know how you rejoice—when hate are in 
a 


a foreign country—to see a familiar face? That 
is the way I felt when I saw packages of Lux in 
a shop window here in Amsterdam. I couldn’t 
resist going in to find out what they use it for 
in Holland. ‘Everything’, said the shopkeeper, 
‘Dutch ladies seem to like it especially for their 
dishes.’ ”’ 





Rugs washed in TUNIS STREETS 


“ .... There I was walking along a narrow 
twisty street bordered by small shops filled 
with all sorts of Oriental treasures. Suddenly 
I came upon a Turk—I guess he was—kneel- 
ing on a magnificent rug, washing it. Can 
you guess with what—with our American 
Lux! I told my interpreter to ask him if he 
wasn’t afraid to wash so priceless a thing. 
He showed us all his white teeth in a ‘ide 
smile and picking up the package of Lux 


said, ‘Not with this’. 


MARY CARROLTON 
7 


Wherever Lux is used, the reason for its 
use is always the same in every country of 
the world. It is because Lux is so pure it 
won't injure anything water alone will not 
harm—it won’t injure fine fabrics—won’t 
roughen or redden the most sensitive 
hands. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





HELEN MARTIN 
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TUNISIA 
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These warm summer days, there is no more restful 
and refreshing moment than to stop at a cool and 
cheerful soda fountain and enjoy Coca-Cola - - 
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Want to feel as gay as we? Plan a family picnic spree. 
Cooking never tastes so good as when it’s sizzled over wood. 


Hunger ts the Sauce for the Picnic- Meal 


PEN-AIR meals 
QO are likely to be 
popular for a 


long time to come. 

They may be very simple, hunger being the 
best sauce, or quite elaborate, dainty food 
gaining piquancy from unaccustomed sur- 
roundings. In any case, however, they have 
a distinctive and wholesome charm which 
not even folding tables and camp stools can 
entirely destroy. The perfect picnic un- 
doubtedly boasts a fire and at least one hot 
dish, and most picnic groups nowadays 
include some experienced ‘scout’? who 


enjoys building a tiny stone fireplace over Ww 


which to broil, toast and roast. 

If the camping spot chosen is a sandy 
beach, a trench a foot deep and perhaps 
two feet long will make a capital fire box. 
Wherever the picnicking 
place, every scrap of débris 
should be either burned or 
buried, and all fires carefully 
extinguished before leaving 
the camping ground. 

For the genuine outdoor 
meal with a fire, the two 
following menus, with the 
recipes which accompany 
them, will prove novel and 
good, and comparatively 
easy of preparation: 

Chicken Rouleaus 


Club-Cheese Sandwiches 
Roast Sweet Potatoes 


To avoid the farm- + 
Radishes er’s ire 


Hot Coffee 
Banbury Tarts 
Fruits in Season 


Bacon-and-Egg Sandwiches 
Saratoga Chips 
Pepper Salad 
Spiced Crabapple Jelly on Crackers 
Ginger Punch 
Raisin Drop Cakes 
Peanut Brittle 


CHICKEN ROULEAUS are a delicious sub- 
stitute for the conventional sandwich. Make 
a light rich biscuit dough such as would be 
used for biscuit shortcake, and roll it out 
about one-quarter inch thick, in a sheet four 
inches wide and as long as convenient. Brush 
over with melted butter, and spread with 
minced chicken which has been well seasoned 
and slightly moistened with cream. Roll up, 
cut in finger lengths, pinch the ends together, 
lay on a greased baking sheet with the flap 
down and bake ten to fifteen minutes in a 
hot oven—450° F. Minced ham may be used 
in place of the chicken, if preferred. 

For the club-cheese sandwiches, use crusty 
whole-wheat bread spread generously with 
creamed butter. Place a slice of the cheese 
between each two slices of the buttered bread. 
A tiny bit of mixed mustard may be spread 
over the cheese, if it is liked. 

There is a knack in roasting the sweet po- 
tatoes, so follow directions carefully: Wash 
the sweet potatoes and wrap each one in green 
leaves or wet brown paper, then bury them 
in hot ashes and cover with coals and burn- 
ing embers. In about forty minutes, try one 
with a sharpened stick. As soon as they are 
soft, remove them and eat while piping hot. 
They should be eaten from the half shell with 
salt and plenty of butter. 

_ The coffee may be boiled, gypsy fashion, or 
it may come from a vacuum bottle. If you 


By 
RAcHEL F. DAHLGREN 


Burn your trash and put out fire! 


make it on the spot, 
tie the coffee, medium 
ground, in a cheese- 
cloth bag, thrust it in 
a pail or pot of cold water, 
set over the camp fire and let 
come to a boil. Set off imme- 
diately, remove the 
bag, and let stand 
beside the fire for a 
few minutes before 
serving. 


Ss BANBURY TARTS. 
For the filling, cook 
together gently until 
thickened, one cupful 
of raisins chopped, 
one cupful of sugar, 

one egg slightly beaten, one 

soda cracker rolled, and the 

juice and grated rind of a 

large lemon. Roll puff pas- 

try one-eighth of an inch 
thick and cut in three-inch 
squares. Put two teaspoon- 
fuls of the filling on one side 
of each square, moisten the 
edge, fold over, press the 
edges together lightly, and 


( ee. bake twenty minutes in a 
\ hot oven. 

To make bacon-and-egg 
sandwiches, a frying-pan 
must be taken along. Bring 
from home bread-and-butter 
“doubles,” and open each 
on a paper plate. Pan-broil 
the bacon until it is crisp, and serve a slice 
or two to each sandwich. Break the eggs in 
a tin cup or plate, and beat slightly before 
scrambling them in the hot bacon fat. Allow 
one egg for each sandwich. When the eggs 
are transferred to the slices of bread, you 
have a substantial “dinner dish.” 






PEPPER SALAD. Remove the seeds and 
white membrane from two red sweet peppers 
and three green peppers; chop all fine and 
mix with one cupful of celery, also chopped 
fine. Moisten with your favorite boiled 
salad dressing. The salad may be packed in 
paraffined paper cups with covers, or in a jar. 

To make spiced crabapple jelly, add one 
tablespoonful of sharp cider vinegar and 
one drop of oil of cloves for each glass of the 
liquid jelly made in the usual way, making 
the addition just as the jelly “sheets” from 
the spoon. Boil one minute before pouring 
into sterilized glasses. 

The basis of ginger punch is lemonade— 
made with powdered lemon juice, if desired. 
To every quart add a bottle of ginger beer. 


Ratstn Drop CAKEs. Cream together 
half a cupful of butter or margarine and one 
cupful of brown sugar; add one cupful of 
molasses, half.a cupful of milk, two eggs well 
beaten, one cupful of chopped raisins, one 
teaspoonful each of soda, salt, baking pow- 
der, and mixed spices, and four cupfuls of all- 
purpose flour. Mix thoroughly and drop by 
spoonfuls on a greased baking sheet or into 
small muffin pans. Bake at 375° F. for about 
twelve minutes. Half a cupful of any kind of 
chopped nut meats may be added, if wished. 












































Pure Deviled Ham 


for picnic sandwiches 


IG, sweet, tender hams!—boiled 
en casserole, chopped fine and 
seasoned with delicate spices. 

That’s all there is in Underwood Deviled 
Ham. No substitutes, no by-products, no 
adulterants. 

Underwood Deviled Ham is made in a 
sunlit kitchen, shiningly clean—as pure 
and wholesome as you could make it at 


“TASTE home. No wonder it has that good ham 
THE flavor! No wonder it makes ‘‘the greatest 
TASTE” 


sandwich in the world’’! 

You know exactly what you are getting 
in Underwood Deviled Ham. Always in- 
sist on the can with the famous Red Devil. 


Underwood Pure 


~ Deviled Ham 


Send 10c for sample can. Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 






WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


In business over 100 years 


















































Pack one can DEL MONTE 
Fruit in an ordinary bucket 
—between equal layers of 

_ chopped ice and coarse or 
ice-cream salt. 


ae emanates lai aced ses 


2 


Let stand 3 hours. Take out 
can. Dip for an instant in hot 
water; punch hole in bottom; 
then open, cutting around 
side closely under top as 
shown above. 


3 


Turn out a firm cylinder of 
frozen fruit— ready for tempt- 
ing, convenient service in 
many new and unusual hot- 
weather dainties. 


NOTE—Three hours is best for 
freezing, as fruit then turns out 
in a perfeét cylinder. If you pre- 
fer it harder, use more salt or 
freeze it longer; if softer, less 
salt and shorter freezing. 





Det Monte FRUITS 


right in the can 


r 


really cool 
refreshment 


4 What if the day is a scorcher? Here 
isa refreshment you will surely enjoy — 
delicious fruit ices easily made—cool as 
a breeze from the ocean. 


Just pack a can of Det Monte Sliced 
Peaches or Peach Halves, Crushed 
Pineapple, Pears, Apricots, Strawber- 
ries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Logan- 
berries—any variety you wish—in an 
ordinary bucket between equal layers 
of chopped ice and coarse or ice-cream 
salt. Then set it aside and let it freeze 
for three hours. 


After that take the can out, dip it for an in- 
stant in hot water, punch an airhole in one end 
of the can, cut off the other end as shown in 
the diagram, and there you have it—one of the 
most delicious fruit ices that ever helped make 
hot days cool, 


But be careful to observe this one precau- 
tion. Be sure it’s a Det Monte Fruit that you 
freeze this way. There are various grades of 
canned fruits on the market, but only the right 
quality will freeze satisfactorily. | 


Remember that freezing fruits in the can is 
distinctly a Det Monte idea. It’s the uniform 
high quality and even consistency of all Dex 
Monte Fruits, together with the fact that each 
Det Monte Fruit is packed in just the proper 
richness of syrup to make it congeal smoothly, 
that make it possible for you to freeze these 
tempting ices so successfully right in the can. 

SPECIAL NOTE.—“DeLt Monte Recipes of Flavor” contains 
several pages of attractive suggestions for serving frozen fruit—as 


well as hundreds of other simple uses for canned fruits, vegetables and 
food specialties. Write for your free copy today. 






Address Department 74 
CALIFORNIA 
PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco 
California 
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Happy the hostess who owns some pewter, for it combines the lure of the antique with 
real beauty. Here, on a slender refectory table, the bright tones of golden marigolds 
contrast with the siloery luster of pewter plates, whale-oil lamps and rare old tankards. 


Let a Salad Ma ake the Meal 


By BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


IN AN old cookbook, pub- 
#.%1| lished in London in 1734, 
mG) there is a recipe given for 
fo) ‘“‘Salad-Magundy” which, 
| without doubt, is the un- 
abbreviated ancestor of the 
| ‘‘Salmagundi”’ we know 
Sa) now. This is described as a 
“sort of mosaic, made with fish, chicken, 
meat, radishes, endive, olives, etc., all ar- 
ranged with regard to contrast in color as 
well as flavor, and served with oil, vinegar, 
pepper and salt.” 
Salads such as these are the substantial 





‘kind that are served for the main course for 


luncheon or supper. In the summer their 
crispness and coolness make them especially 
attractive. In making them there are a few 
essential things to be considered, the first 
of which is the kind of dressing to be used. 

There are three choices: French dressing, 
cooked dressing and mayonnaise. If possi- 
ble, keep all three on hand, for sometimes the 
salad you are making requires more than one 
kind. French dressing in its simplest form 
consists of oil, vinegar, salt and pepper, but 
many other seasonings may be added to it, 
paprika being considered almost an essential. 

In making mayonnaise to be served with 
meat and fish salads, the method of the chef 
de cuisine is a good one to follow. Cook the 
seasonings with the vinegar until the latter is 
almost reduced and thus becomes well fla- 
vored. The hot vinegar is then added to the 
yolks of eggs which have been well beaten, 
the oil being added gradually in the usual 
way. All meat, fish and vegetable salads are 
improved by being marinated in a French 
dressing for an hour. Then, when serving, 
top the salad with mayonnaise or pass it. 

Some salads are really better if served with 
cooked dressings. Try this delicious recipe: 
In the top of a double boiler place half a 
tablespoonful each of dry mustard and salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two unbeaten 
yolks of eggs or one whole egg, one cupful 
of sour cream and a quarter cupful of vine- 
gar. Mix thoroughly until smooth, and then 
cook over hot water until smooth and thick 
like a custard. Strain and cool. 

Elaborate garnishes such as capers, olives, 
pickles and hard-cooked eggs are not consid- 
ered necessary any more, but any of them 
may be used with lettuce around the salad. 
Often the green garnish is tasteless and is 
left on the plates. To make this palatable, 
dress it with oil, salt, pepper and a little 
vinegar; add the latter just before serving. 


«Macaroni Salad 
3 Cupfuls of Cooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Macaroni Vinegar 
1 Cupful of Celery 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Apple ¥ Teaspoonful of 


1 Small Onion 


mh x ped 
1 Green Pepper or 1 Cupful of Cooked 


12 Olives ressing or 
1 Pimiento 1 Cupful of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Mayonnaise 
Salad Oil 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Tomato Catchup 


UT the macaroni and celery into small 
pieces and slice the onion thinly. Pare, 
core, and cut the apple into very thin pieces. 
Mix all the ingredients together, adding suffi- 
cient mayonnaise to moisten, and set in a 


cold place to chill. Serve on a platter gar- 
nished with slices of meat or hard-cooked 
eggs and lettuce or any salad plant. If pre- 
ferred, the meat may be cut into small thin 
pieces and mixed with the macaroni, using 
one cupful of meat to three of macaroni. 


Lobster Salad 


HIS salad has no peer when made with 

a lobster which one has freshly boiled. 
Canned lobster may be used when the fresh 
is unobtainable. To boila live lobster, plunge 
it head down into rapidly boiling water to 
which has been added a tablespoonful of salt 
and a few peppercorns. Cook for forty min- 
utes, remove and cool. The time for cook- 
ing was suggested to me by an old fisherman 
on the Maine coast who had cooked lobsters 
all his life. I have found that the meat is 
more easily removed from the shell and is 
much more tender when cooked for the longer 
time. When the lobster is cold, separate the 
body bones from the back and the tail meat 
from the shell by cutting the thin skin on the 
underside with scissors. Cut the meat of the 
lobster into fair-size pieces, mix with half as 
much diced celery and enough French dress- 
ing to moisten. Let stand an hour or more, 
drain from the liquid and mix with mayon- 
naise. Make nests of three lettuce leaves, each 
one filled with a spoonful of the salad. Cover 
with mayonnaise and dust with paprika. 


Fresh Vegetable Salad 


1 Cupful of Cooked 
String Beans 
1 Cupful of Cooked 


1 Cupful of Shaved 
New Cabbage 
1 Head.of Lettuce 


Carrots ¥% Cupful of French 
1 Cupful of Cooked Dressing 
Potatoes 1 Hard-Cooked Egg 


1 Cucumber 


UBE the carrots and the potatoes, cut 

the string beans into small pieces; slice 
the cucumber thinly. Arrange on individual 
plates, using the lettuce with the crisp cab- 
bage on top of it as the foundation. Over this 
place mounds of each vegetable in an attrac- 
tive way. Chop the egg and add it to the 
French dressing. Unless the family dislikes 
onion, add just a suspicion of it to the salad 
itself or to the dressing. In the latter case, it 
should be grated. Pour the dressing over all. 


Molded (‘rab and Shrimp Salad 


1 Cupful of Crab Meat 1 Cupful of Cooked 
1 Cupful of Shrimps ressing 
1 Tablespoonful o' 1 Head of Lettuce 
Granulated Gelatin 6 Whole Shrimps 
4% Cupful of Cold Water 
M* the crab meat with the shrimps cut 
into small pieces. To the cooked dress- 
ing add the gelatin which has been soaked 
for a few minutes in the cold water and dis- 
solved over hot water. Combine the dressing 
with the fish, turn into individual molds which 
have been wet in cold water. Let stand in a 
cold place until set. Remove from the molds 
and garnish with lettuce and the whole 
shrimps. The following dressing is delicious. 
Beat one cupful of sweet or sour cream 
until stiff, add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a few grains of 
cayenne pepper, and one cucumber, pared, 
chopped fine and drained from the water in it. 
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Faucets Without a Fault 


The faucets that control your water supply are the 
most important item in your bathroom. To insure com- 
plete and lasting satisfaction they must be modern, con- 
venient, dependable. 


Mueller Built-in Bath Faucets are the improved product 
of three generations of faucet-making. They add to the 
attractiveness of the bathroom, for the rough metal work- 
ing parts are concealed in the walls, with only the white 
handles exposed. They are designed for beauty, arranged 
for convenience and built to endure. 


When you build or remodel, you can secure 
complete and lasting satisfaction by specify- 
ing that Mueller Faucets ve used exclusively. 


Mueller Co., Decatur, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York City; Los Angeles; San Francisco. 
Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Sarnia, Can.; Port Huron, Mich. 
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No. E-3408 
All concealed 
pipes and fittings 
are brass 





This Free Book 


contains valuable sugges- 
tions on plumbing. It gives 
full information regarding 
Mueller Faucets and proves 
their undeniable superi- 
ority. Use the coupon, or 
write. 














FILL OUT and Mail This Coupon TODAY 


Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


- Kindly mail me a free copy of the book “Dependable 
Plumbing’’, describing Mueller Faucets and proving their 
superiority. ; 


Name 





No. & St. 





City State 


Check y the of building in which you are interested: 
Office; Factory. 





' Apartment Building; Club; House; Hotel; 
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Always look for the 


kitchen management 
by the famous culinary 


Frederick, will be 








The Favorite Ware for Canning 


Meets All Requirements — 
Easy to Clean! Safe! Sanitary! 


Just imagine your kitchen equipped with these 
clean, glistening white pieces of Vollrath enameled 
ware, ready for canning. How much easier the 
task would be. What a delight to work with such 
beautiful ware. What satisfaction in knowing that 
safe, sanitary utensils are being used. 


Fruits and vegetables contain many different acids. 
But none of them acts on the smooth, hard, non- 
porous surface of Vollrath Ware. Each utensil 
has three coats of pure enamel of the highest grade. 
Safe for canning and all cooking. 


Vollrath protection goes still further. This ware 
has no seams, crevices or sharp corners to harbor 
germs. No rivet heads or other projections to pre- 
vent quick, thorough cleaning. As easy to wash as 
a plate or saucer. 


Vollrath Ware includes many original creations — 
graceful shapes, practical designs that save labor. 
Among Vollrath pieces used in canning are the pre- 
serving kettle, colander, skimmer, fruit funnel, solid 
ladle, spoon and oblong pan. These beautiful white 
pieces will prove a valuable addition to your kitchen 
equipment and will help you carry out the idea of 
the modern hygienic kitchen, al/ in white. 


Vollrath Ware is sold at hardware and 
department stores throughout the 
United States. Write us for booklet. 


THE VOLLRATH CoO., Dept. B, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Established 1874 
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Any type of food which is usually baked in an ordinary oven, with the possible exception 
of a roast of meat or a whole squash, may be successfully baked in this top-stove bake pot. 


Keeping the Kitchen Kool 


By MaBeEL JEweETT CrosBy 





BVIOUSLY, 
any method, 
tool or uten- 


sil which will help 
to lessen the labor, 
time or the heat in 
the kitchen in sum- 
mer is bound to be 
very welcome in- 
deed to the busy 
housewife, for,even 
in the warmest of 
weather, one hot 
dish is often needed 
to give just the 
right touch to a 
dinner or lunch- 
eon. 

Of the several 
suggestions for 
utensils to accom- 
plish summer bak- 
ing with the 
production of a 
minimum amount 
of heat which have 
come to our atten- 
tion, the utensil il- 
lustrated on this 
page is perhaps 
the most unique. It is designed for use on 
top of the stove and is particularly satisfac- 
tory over gas or oil stove flames. 

The base of this utensil is made of cast iron 
with a hole in the center and with various 
other holes at the base, so designed that the 
whole utensil will give the maximum of effi- 
ciency. Although it is placed on top of the 
stove, it gives uniform browning results, as 
perfect as those obtained in any oven, pro- 
vided the user learns to manipulate it prop- 
erly—but more about that presently. 

A heavy cover with an asbestos interlining 
fits snugly over the base, and the pans used in 
baking sit between these two. Provided for 
use with the “bake pot” are several alumi- 
num pans, all of which are necessarily circu- 
lar in shape with holes in the centers. One 
pan is shallow and is adapted for baking such 
food products as baking-powder biscuits, a 
layer of cake, pie, medium-sized apples, yeast 
biscuits placed close together, cookies, and 
so on. 

This shallow pan serves also as a basis 
pan in which to set custard cups or timbale 
molds. I have found that not all models of 
custard cups will fit into this pan, but four 
like those shown in the illustration at the 
top of the page will go in nicely. Half a dozen 
of the ordinary sized little tin timbale molds 
fit in easily. 

Another of the pans comprises a ring of six 
muffin pans. In these one can bake any sort 
of muffin mixture, cup cakes, drop or emer- 
gency biscuits or crusty yeast biscuits. 

Then there are deeper pans provided. Two 
that come with the pot are semicircular in 
shape and fit together when in use. These 
may be used together, each containing a dif- 
ferent food, if wished, or one may be used 
alone or in connection with the baking of 
potatoes in the manner illustrated in the 
center of the page. The potatoes, as always, 
are placed directly in the pot itself. In these 
pans one can bake meat and fish loaves, 








Meat loaf baked in one of the half pans, with po- 
tatoes stacked as shown, will serve four persons. 





scalloped dishes of 
all sorts, baked 
puddings and cus- 
tards, cakes and 
loaf bread, either 
yeast or baking 
powder. 

As an extra 
piece of equipment 
one may purchase 
a deep round pan, 
such as is shown to 
the right above. 
This pan is excel- 
lent for baking the 
regular-sized loaf 
cake, sponge cake, 
orsmallangel cake. 
Casseroled meats, 
too, can be suc- 
cessfully done in 
it, provided the 
meat or fowl is cut 
up in pieces which 
will fit into the pan. 

Althoughitisnot 
possible to use an 
oven thermometer 
with this top-stove 
baking apparatus 
as a convenience in testing the degree of heat 
being maintained in it, I have found that a 
knowledge of correct oven temperatures for 
different foods can be used to advantage 
with this baking device. For instance, the 
use of the oven thermometer has taught us 
that cake is best baked in a moderate oven— 
350° to 375°F.; that biscuits and pie require 
a hot oven—450° F.; that custard mixtures 
and butterless cakes, like sponge and angel, 
require a slow oven—300° to 325° F.; that 
meat loaves and potatoes should also have a 
hot oven; and so on through the entire list. 
Thus can one determine how much of a flame 
will be needed to approximate the required 
temperature within the bake pot. 

Such knowledge also helps to determine 
whether or not to preheat the pot before put- 
ting the pans of prepared food into it. If the 
food to be baked requires a hot oven, I al- 
ways preheat the “‘oven”’ five to ten minutes. 
For slow oven mixtures, it is unnecessary. 

It is fairly safe to say that no food will re- 
quire more than a medium-sized burner 
turned on halfway. No absolute rule can be 
given, however, because sizes of flames vary 
as does the pressure which, in the case of gas, 
regulates the height of the flame. One or two 
experiments will show you the intensity of 
flame which gives the best results. If a record 
is kept of these first experiments, future 
manipulation of the flame becomes easy. It 
is wiser to start with the flame too low than 
too high. In general, the time required for 
baking will be about the same as in a reg- 
ular oven. 

The mother who must prepare that hot 
baked potato at a time when no other baking 
is being done will especially appreciate the 
fuel saving which such a device means. The 
ordinary gas oven burns about thirty to forty- 
five cubic feet of gas per hour, when the burn- 
ers are turned on full, while a single top-stove 
burner burns, as a rule, not more than twelve 
cubic feet of gas per hour when turned full. 
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HIS is a problem that bothers 
every mother—until she learns 
the extraordinary results she 
can get by simply starching 
her children’s wash clothes with Linit. 





Linit is the remarkable starch which 
makes even ordinary cotton goods look 
and feel like linen. 


And now, thousands of mothers not only 
starch children’s clothes with Linit, but all 
their wash garments and household fabrics 
as well. 


Linit gives to these materials that 
natural, soft, cool, pliable finish that goods 
have when new and fresh from the store. 

This is because Linit is distinctly dif- 
ferent from any starch you have ever 
used. Linit is never thick and jelly-like, 


but when ready for use, the Linit mixture . 
is thin and free-running like water. 
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Stow to keep 


QUICKLY 





And as you dip your garments into this 
Linit mixture, Linit instantly pénetrates 


every thread. 
* *x * 


N penetrating the fabric, Linit fastens 
back into place all loosening bits of 
thread fibreand lint. Thus, a Linit-starched 
fabric does not catch dust and does not soil 
easily. 


Linit also strengthens each thread and 
prolongs the life of the material. 
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FOR STARCHING 
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Once you try Linit, you will never go 
back to using old-fashioned starches. Linit 
is now sold by grocers— tof. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Every effort is being made to supply 
grocers, our only distributors, throughout 
thecountry. If your grocer cannot supply 
you with Linit, send in this coupon and 
we will send you, by return mail pre- 
paid, the amount of tinit you desire. 








CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

DEPT. 12, ARGO, ILLINOIS 
Enclosed is_____¢ for which please send 
me. full size 1o¢ packages of Linit. 
(Enclose 1o¢ for each package Linit desired.) 





- NAME 





| ADDRESS sad 





TOWN es 





GROCER'S NAME 




















CORN PROOUCTS REFINING COMPANY 





kes Co ie Look and Feel Like Linen 
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stinghouse 


Only the Westinghouse Iron has the hands; anda base with larger surface than that 
beveled base. Only those who use it, really of any other iron of equal weight—thus reduc- 
2 enjoy easier, speedier, more comfortable iron- _ing ironing time. 
ing days. Compared from every standpoint—beauty, 
B E \ / BE L~ It does all the ironing easier—ruffles as well —_ performance, durability —you'll prefer the Wes- 
as lingerie, blouses as well as flat pieces. Even —_ tinghouse Iron, the one that lets you see where 
h ’ h ironing under buttons isa reality with the new _you iron. 

3 at o C eC Westinghouse Iron. Let a nearby Westinghouse Dealer show you 
Other exclusive advantages are the handle __ this iron, and the other Westinghouse electrical 

which was shaped by women for women’s appliances. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities ; Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in sometime with KDKA — KYW — WBZ — KFKX 
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Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Curling Iron 


Mazda Lamps 
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Warming Pad 


Westinghouse 
Waffle Iron 
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When hollowing out the little sponge cakes for making the baskets, to use as the basis for 
Corbeille de Creme, the cake is often so soft that a pair of good sharp scissors accomplishes the 


task more easily than a knife. Any well-sugared fresh fruit may replace the preserved peaches. 


Flot Weather Desserts a la (arte 


By CAROLINE B. KinG 


only correct desserts for midsummer, 

and although we all agree with them 
heartily, there are occasions when most of us 
must admit a longing for something a trifle 
complex, perhaps a bit richer, or more mys- 
terious than the most luscious peach or the 
most tempting berry. ‘Give us fruits for 
breakfast and luncheon,” we plead, “‘ but, for 
dinner, let us have something different.” 

And so, on the cool days of summer, many 
housewives, realizing the keen longing of 
their families for old favorites, serve the 
steaming huckleberry roll, or the flaky cherry 
pie, or a blackberry cottage pudding smoth- 
ered in hard sauce, assuaging the pangs of 
conscience by the thought that at least the 
chosen dessert contains fruit. But when the 
mercury points to ninety in the shade, the 
question seems more difficult to solve. A sur- 
vey of the rather sumptuous desserts served 
in fine hotels and restaurants discloses the 
fact that almost every one of them may be 
made at home by the least experienced of 
housewives. 

Most of the professional desserts in the 
summertime contain ice cream in some sort 
of combination with fruit or cake, or perhaps 
both. Often the cake used is not as fresh as 
it was a few days before, but previous mois- 
tening has made it tempting and delicate. 
These desserts may be made in the home 
kitchen quite easily, even if one does not care 
to undertake the making of the ice cream, 
for in every community where a soda foun- 
tain or a sweet shop flourishes, ice cream is to 
be had in whatever quantity one may desire. 
A pint of the frozen sweet will serve six per- 
sons when it is used merely as a finishing 
touch, but whipped cream may be substi- 
tuted in almost every one of the desserts 
which I am going to describe for you. Some- 
times one will require a small quantity of 
both ice cream and whipped cream. 


Preys fruits, say the wise ones, are the 


Ick CreAM Tarts call for rounds of cake 
moistened with pineapple juice, with a slice 
of canned pineapple placed on each. Top each 
slice, then, with a tiny mountain of whipped 
or ice cream, which, in turn, is decked with 
a raspberry, a halved maraschino cherry or 
a dot of red jelly. Such a dessert may be 
made in a few moments, and, when served on 
lace paper doilies, will make a most attractive 
finish for an impromptu dinner or luncheon. 


CORBEILLE DE CREME was the very fancy 
name given to a delicious but simple little 
dessert served in the restaurant of a large 
hotel where I was stopping not long ago. The 
name really means “baskets of cream.” Bake 
a sponge cake mixture in rather deep muffin 
pans, and when the cakes are cool, scoop out 
the centers. Place in the bottom of each 
little cake a few preserved strawberries, or 
half a preserved or fresh peach. Then fill the 
baskets with ice cream or whipped cream and 
sprinkle finely chopped maraschino cherries 
over the tops. For the handles, cut thin 
strips from the rind side of a long piece of 
citron and bend them in handle fashion, the 
ends being inserted in the cakes. 


— 


Ice CREAM SANDWICHES are found in many 
variations. Here is a way of preparing them 
which I think is particularly good. Cut 
plain or white cake into very thin slices and 
spread each with any delicate jelly or jam 
which may be preferred. Put the slices of 
cake together in sandwich fashion with a slice 
of ice cream between them. Sprinkle the top 
of the sandwich with grated coconut. 


PreacH Crovttes or “peach crusts” is an- 
other impromptu dessert in which a small 
amount of ice cream dresses things up won- 
derfully. Cut a round of plain cake for each 
serving, and place on the cake, hollowed side 
uppermost, a halved ripe peach from which 
the pit has been removed and which has been 
well sugared. Fill the peach with ice cream or 
whipped cream, heaping it up in cone shape, 
and top with chopped candied cherries or 
fresh raspberries. If the cake is not freshly 
baked, moisten it with some kind of fruit 
juice or with cream. 


Fruit Coupe sounds like a far more elab- 
orate dessert than it really is. The ice cream 
for its making may be home manufactured or 
purchased from the nearest shop, as is most 
convenient; the fruit, however, should be 
made ready early in the day and left to ripen 
for several hours in a cold place. To serve 
six persons, peel and slice one orange, one 
peach, and one banana, and cut in shreds a 
slice of canned pineapple. A few raspberries 
add much delicacy to fruit combinations, so 
add them, if available. Mix all the fruits 
well together, and sweeten carefully for the 
coupe must not be.cloying. Half fill tall 
slender glasses with the fruit mixture, cover 
with ice cream and decorate the tops of the 
glasses with bits of the fruit arranged in care- 
ful rows, stars, or wreaths. 


CHARLOTTE Russe IMPROMPTU is another 
dessert true to name. For it one will require 
lady fingers, ice cream, also whipped cream 
if it can be managed, and sweet chocolate. 
Two lady fingers for each serving will suffice 
and a pint of ice cream with a cupful of 
whipped cream will serve six amply. Split 
the lady fingers and cut them in halves cross- 
wise, line ramekins or sherbet glasses with 
them, letting the fingers come up above the 
tops of the little dishes, Fill the dishes with 
the ice cream and top with the whipped cream 
which has been slightly sweetened and flav- 
ored. Over this grate a very little sweet 
chocolate. Serve at once. 


PLomBrerE GLac& is another adaptation 
of a very fine dish. If you can serve it in little 
paper cases it will be most attractive but 
sherbet glasses will answer almost as well. 
To a pint of vanilla ice cream allow a cupful 
of whipped cream and a cupful of chop 
glacé fruits, pineapple, cherries, and the like. 
Sprinkle the bottom of each serving dish with 
the fruits, cover with the ice cream, sprinkle a 
few more of the fruitson the cream, then top 
with a rosette of the whipped cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored, and garnish with a bit of 
bright fruit. 


























































Cool to cold! 


To drink ginger ale at its rarest 
and best is to drink Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale and to drink 
it cold. What a shimmery, deep, 
rich gold it is! What a satisfy- 
ing ginger tang and life and 
sparkle it has! 


Such ginger ale was never 
meant to be swallowed at a 
draught. It should be linger- 
ingly enjoyed. Some like it 
chilled, that it yield its utter- 
most flavor to them. Some like 
the cold ice to clink against the 
glass and nubble against the 
lips.... 

But however they like it, they 
all like it. They can stick to this 
drink and come back to it time 
and time again. That’s why they 
like it as well as they do. Order 
by the case from your grocer, 
druggist, or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Giicqnol 
Clove 


Ginger Ale 





nan 





Clicquot Club 
SARSAPARILLA 


—a sweet, 
smooth, yet sparkling 
drink. Add cream to 
it—and oh, boy! It’s 
called Black Cow, 
and it’s good! 
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important aka element 


in controlling food flavors 


—yet women know least about it! 


Bread without salt, meat without 
salt—you know how tasteless 
they are! And so you use salt, 
not to get a salt taste, but to bring 
out and intensify food flavors. 

But do you know that there are 
vital differences in kinds of salt 
in their ability to do this? Many 
women don’t; they know least 
about this one thing that has 
most to do with the flavors of the 
foods they serve. 

Yet it is surprisingly easy to 
recognize these differences! You 
can see them—you can feel them 
—you can taste them—when you 
compare Diamond Crystal Salt 
with the kind you are using. Send 
for the free sample now. 


Why the differences? 


Diamond Crystal Salt is made 
from the finest natural salt by an 
exclusive patented process which 
removes all impurities and _ster- 
ilizes each tiny flake. 

So Diamond Crystal is remark- 
ably pure. That shows in its pure 
whiteness. And being pure, it is 
mild; it does not burn your lips 
and sting your tongue as ordinary 
salts do. 

Moreover, this special process 





At your grocer’s in round, handy- 
pouring cartons, in boxes, and in 
Sanitary cotton bags 


makes Diamond Crystal in deli- 
cate flakes, not in the hard, gritty 
cubes of ordinary salt. So Dia- 
mond Crystal dissolves more 





Free 


Send the coupon below for a free 
sample of Diamond Crystal Salt. 
Make the tests described in the leaf- 
let that comes with it. Compare 
Diamond Crystal with the salt you 
have been using—for whiteness, for 
texture, and for taste. In three min- 
utes you will see vital differences 
that you never suspected. You will 
find it easy to understand why 
Diamond Crystal develops finer flavor 
in foods. 











quickly, penetrates your foods 
completely to bring out all their 
delicate natural flavors. 


Mail the coupon today 


We want you to prove these facts 
Mail the coupon now. 
Besides the generous sample, we 
w:ll send you the helpful booklet, 
“101 Uses for Salt.” 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, since 1887 makers of “‘The 
Salt that’s a// Salt,” St. Clair, 
Michigan. 


yourself. 


Diamond Crystal Salt 





Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. B-8. 
St. Clair, Michigan 


| er 





Street 


City 


August, 1924 





I'm willing to test your salt against mine. Send 
sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, free, to 





State 





p- o-oo ee rr 


Check here 0 a e widiiocs 10c in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing if you'd rather have a full-size 
package of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
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Serving dinner on a cool and nicely screened porch means all the fun of a picnic combined with all the 
comforts of home. The open air is a splendid tonic for languid appetites, and furnishes that extra 
inducement needed by most of us to make the thought of eating welcome, on these sultry summer days. 


(some Out-of-Doors to Eat 


By Florence Tart EaTon 


offered by the outdoor meal—such as 

the extra hour of fresh air for the work- 
ing members of the family, the gaining in re- 
laxation for all, the escape from the close and 
overheated house—and assuming that every- 
one who has a porch will use it this summer 
for al fresco meals, let’s consider what kind 
of food is best to serve. 

The one-dish course is valuable here, and 
if your meal is to be hot serve it in a casse- 
role. Ifa cold combination is scheduled, let 
the salad contain all the vegetables you re- 
quire for a balanced meal and serve it on the 
same plate with the cold meat, or include 
meat, fish or eggs in the salad itself. 


Sen G over the manifest advantages 


JeLtrep Meat Loar. Arrange slices from 
two hard-cooked eggs symmetrically in a wet 
mold and fill carefully and lightly with about 
three cupfuls of minced and well-seasoned 
cooked meat, using veal, ham, lamb or 
chicken. Pour one pint of boiling hot, highly 
seasoned chicken or veal stock on two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin which has 
soaked for five minutes in three tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water; stir until dissolved. Pour 
this carefully and slowly over the meat, en- 
tirely saturating it; cool, and chill overnight. 
At serving time unmold on a bed of lettuce, 
garnish with stars of pimiento, and accompany 
with tomato and cucumber salad. 


Lazy-Day Satap. To one cupful of left- 
over or canned cooked salmon, flaked, add 
the same ‘amount of diced cooked potatoes 
and half the amount of cooked peas. Combine 
lightly, add one tablespoonful each of minced 
chives and parsley, and moisten liberally 
with a simple Russian dressing, made by add- 
ing three tablespoonfuls of catchup or chili 
sauce to one cupfulof mayonnaise. Heap ona 
bed of lettuce or cress, garnish with pimiento, 
olives or nasturtium seeds and slices of hard- 
cooked egg, if you wish. 


SMOTHERED BRoILep Fisu. Broil and chill 
a fine thick slice of halibut or salmon. When 
serving lay on a cold chop plate, surround 
with a ring of shredded, cooked and chilled 
string beans, and partly cover the fish itself 
with a garnish of pickled nasturtium seeds 
or capers, sliced olives, and tiny pickled 
beets—all arranged ornamentally. Pass 
sauce tartare and serve strawberry shortcake 
for dessert. Fish so served may be broiled 
early in the day, and left-over vegetables 
planned the day before. 


CueesE Dreams Wita Tomato Cups. 
Make the cheese sandwiches as usual with 
buttered bread and sliced cheese sprinkled 
with a bit of mustard and paprika. Sauté 


a rich brown in hot fat, using part butter 
and part lard or vegetable fat. Serve at once 
with a garnish of cress or parsley and accom- 
pany with tomato cups. For the latter, fill 
peeled, chilled and salted tomatoes, from 
which the middles have been removed, with 
cut-off tender cooked corn, mixed liberally 
with mayonnaise to which bits of shredded 
sweet pepper have been added; set each on 
a lettuce leaf. Prepare corn, sandwiches and 
tomato cups early in the day and set in the 
refrigerator; at suppertime one has only to 
fill the cups and sauté the dreams. 


CASSEROLE OF CUTLETs. Sauté veal cut- 
lets which have been rolled in seasoned flour, 
in a little butter and dripping, mixed; remove, 
add a tablespoonful more butter and two of 
flour to the fat already in the pan, stirring 
until brown; then add a cupful of stock and 
stir until thick and smooth; season highly 
with salt, pepper, paprika and a dash of Cay- 
enne pepper; place all in a buttered casserole 
and add one cupful each of tiny onions and 
tiny young carrots which have been cooked 
five minutes in boiling water. Bake, covered, 
one hour at 400° F., adding a cupful of broken 
mushrooms cooked in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter for five minutes, fifteen minutes be- 
fore taking up. 


Mock TERRAPIN.. To one and one-half 
cupfuls of diced cooked lamb, veal or fowl 
add the chopped yolks of two hard-cooked 
eggs and the whites cut in larger bits. Make 
a sauce of one cupful of rich milk thickened 
with three tablespoonfuls of butter and two 
of flour blended together; season with one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, one- quarter teaspoonful of 
paprika and a few grains of Cayenne pepper; 
add a tablespoonful each of green and red 
sweet peppers and the meat. Bring to a boil, 
add a little sherry flavoring if at hand, and 
serve very hot, garnished with toast strips. 


CASSEROLE OF SWEETBREADS AND Musu- 
rooms. Soak a pair of swectbreads in cold 
water for ope hour and cook for fifteen min- 
utes in slightly acidulated and salted boiling 
water; remove and break into small pieces, 
discarding membranes. Skin and slice a cup- 
ful of mushrooms and stew them for five min- 
utes in three tablespoonfuls of butter. Make 
a pint of well-seasoned white sauce and add 
the sweetbreads and mushrooms to it. In 
the bottom of a buttered casserole place one 
pint of young peas which have been cooked 
and seasoned with butter, salt and just a 
pinch of sugar. Over these pour the mush- 
rooms and sweetbreads and set, covered, in 
the oven for about half an hour. Accompany 
with lettuce, radish and cucumber salad. 
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N practically all of America’s historic homes 
dating from the Colonial period you will find 
wallpaper. Sometimes the original papers are 
still intact upon the walls. In other cases mod- 
ern reproductions of the old Colonial wall- 
papers have been used to preserve an authentic 
atmosphere. 





A sound instinct among architects and interior 
decorators has established Colonial design as 
the artistic basis of many of the most beautiful 
modern American homes. Wallpaper is naturally 
an outstanding feature in the appropriate deco- 
ration of such homes. 


There is this decided advantage today in select- 
ing wallpaper for your home. You will find a 





wealth of exquisite designs in every: conceivable 
texture and coloring. At a very moderate cost 
you may clothe your walls in beauty and add 
that distinctive note of personality which is the 
making of a really liveable home. 


* * * 


Send for interesting booklet, Wallpaper, con- 
taining helpful decorating suggestions for every 
room in the house. Sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Any store that displays this sign is an Associate 
OCIA 


of the Wallpaper Guild. There you pi 
will find good wallpapers, competent fi oe: 
pe 





0 
“ 


workmanship and fair prices. 5 


WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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| “Oh dear, [ wrsh my Baby ' 

Hea t 











t 

»] 99 

wouldnt cry so much! | 

' . “He’s dreadfully restless and fretful these hot, sticky days—I don’t | 

: ~ . see how you keep yours so cool and comfortable.” | 

~ PowvER “It’s really no trouble at all, my dear—just keep him well sprinkled ) 

. »~ with Johnson’s Baby Powder. It will help him take better naps, and | 
* FOR tin he'll be happier and healthier because of restful sleep. I even keep 

VF a 7 an extra tin in the baby carriage.” 

1 ah Hundreds of thousands of mothers know that this is so—and 
IP a fofmren~ fol at many of them told us why they prefer Johnson’s when we visited 
BB & New Baunewicn, Nv nd them in their homes during our recent “Baby Health Survey.” The 











ANTISEPTIC 


suggestions they gladly gave us may help your baby, too. 


Some mothers said that Johnson’s made their babies good tem- 
pered. Others told us how rubbing baby’s skin with Johnson’s relieves 
itching torments; while scores explained that they use it after baby’s 
bath. “It’s so safe!” another praised. “Johnson’s doesn’t clog tiny 
pores or get pasty, or soggy. It dries the moisture right up and stays 
on longer.” “In fact,” one mother said, “My whole family use 
Johnson’s — my husband after shaving— and we women folks as 
well.” And one and all agreed —‘“‘My baby gets the best.” 


















eMothers, 
‘Remember this— 


For thirty-six years 
Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der has been the fa- 
vorite with Physicians 
and Nurses. Made 
in the Johnson & 
Johnson Red Cross 
Laboratories, it is pure 
and beneficial. No 
better Baby Powder 
can be made. Ask 
your Druggist today 
for Johnson’s Baby 


Powder. 


Send today for booklet—“The Summer Care of Babies’”—con- 
taining helpful ideas about clothing and bathing baby — hints 
for healthful exercise and assuring restful sleep. Just address 
Baby Welfare Dept., Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


we  . Ce. +: 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE THAN A’ MERCHANT 


In training, in service, in knowledge, “‘your 
Druggist is more than a Merchant.’’ Pharmacy 
is a profession; the Druggist cannot afford to 
sell you anything less than articles of quality. 


TRY THE DRUG STORE FIRST 


IT IS A john aformron PRODUCT 
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Linked with the question of our club pur- 
pose is that other one, how shall we select our 
members? If we are organizing the first kind 
of a club, we shall want a smallish “hand- 
picked” group who are congenial with one 
another. But if we want great civic influence, 
we need large membership of many and 
often of conflicting minds. But there are 
certain types of women who are not clubable. 
That word “‘clubable” contains a good deal 
of meat. The self-seeker who would use the 
rest of us for her own glorification; the 
quarrelsome who sets us all by the ears; yes, 
the long-winded one who absorbs all the dis- 
cussion and shouts down her fellow members 
on every occasion—all these do not belong. 
The recommendation for membership then 
in every kind of a club ought to be consid- 
ered a real responsibility. 

And while we are touching on membership, 
let us not forget that great movement toward 
junior membership, the gathering in of girls 
and young women which is making such 
headway in club life and which helps the 
generations to understand each other, trains 
new groups, insures continuity of action and 
success on through the years. We need the 
girls and young married women and they 
need us. 

And we need to arrange our clubs so that 
the mother with young children can get her 
single hour now and then, when she can 
spare it, to keep her in loving touch with 
other women and keenly alive to the cur- 
rents of the day, about which she is going 
to need wisdom when those babies begin to 
demand more than physical care. 


Omit the Red Tape 


ELL, then, we have our purpose and we 
have our membership. How shall we 
organize? In brief, the answer is: Choose 








the form of organization that is just as simple 
as possible; do not tie yourself up with red 
tape. The law or form is not a thing in itself. 
It is just a means of procuring order and 
decency. And parliamentary law is not a 
great bugaboo, threatening and terrifying us, 
but just our saving, trying to express our own 
will and desire which cannot be done unless 
we have agreed on orderly methods of such 
expression. We shall want to use just as little 
parliamentary law as is consistent with pro- 
ducing that effect. Clubs are not fighting 
groups, as legislatures sometimes are, where 
multitudes of safeguards have to be provided. 
They are codperating 


The Technic of Being a Glub Woman 


(Continued from Page 6) 


And those club homes with which we be- 
gan. When we have them, how shall we 
use them? For giving good plays in places 
where the drama is at a low ebb, for li- 
braries and art, galleries, for forums and 
committees, and always for serving young 
life, and for places from which a kind of im- 
pulse shall go out for righteousness and joy. 
When you come right down to it, there isn’t 
any satisfying joy except when it links itself 
with decency. 

We have to mind the p’s and q’s of club 
life, such q’s as the questions that have been 
suggested. There are two big P’s that con- 
stantly appear. They are Programs and 
Publicity. In the train of the big P of Pro- 
gram comes a whole group of little ’s. 
Programs that are given by club members, 
programs of lectures, of public speakers, pro- 
grams of conventions. Inside a smallish or 
a compact club that gives its own program, 
it is evident that there are timely topics and 
there are untimely topics. 


Making the Programs 


CLUB program committee needs to know 
its business. This does not mean that 
only questions of today are to be considered. 
There are great men and women who are 
technically dead and yet live. It is a first 
requisite of understanding of our own times 
that we should realize that there has never 
been an interruption in the magnificent and 
moving current of human drama and that we 
should get the sweep of that current from our 
dear old friends back there in Greece or 
Egypt as well as those who happen to be 
living in the twentieth century. But selection 
is imperative. 

The General Federation is trying to give 
club women all over the country a chance to 
find in each of its departments a woman who 
not only knows the subject with which she 
deals, whether it is poetry or prison reform, 
but who also knows clubs and how to help 
them. Some day we shall build up our own 
bureau of information for the protection of 
clubs against unsatisfactory celebrities, or 
the information of clubs as to Who’s Who in 
Lectures, and then a great number of snow 
men will melt. 

There is the other side, the speaker’s side. 
If clubs and conventions would sometimes 
remember that the person they bring from 
afar is a human being and also an audiencé 
is there to hear him, it would be a great help. 

In no single subject do 

















urer. We have also to be 
thinking seriously of the 
composition of committees; the two kinds, 
the one whose purpose it is to investigate and 
report, and the other which is charged to 
carry out a definite piece of work. 

But we have not only officers and com- 
mittees. We have our membership, and it 
needs training on its side in loyalty and un- 
derstanding in order that it may back in- 
stead of backbite the women that it has 
selected for leadership. To train ourselves 
to loyalty here in our club is to deepen in 
ourselves one of the finest and most con- 
structive of civic virtues. 











groups, and all parliamen- ¢’"y ee en r’ss we Club women need train- 
tary procedure means to &3* = ,.2% “ae ‘{|/ ing more than in the way 
them a medium for ex- [we “ ty we conduct our publicity. 
pressing that codperation. i ; We are trying to do things 
There is one law to ; ¥& Btn i for our communities, and 
which both presiding offi- : : i ae "Fil a : we can’t put them over un- 
be loyal, and that is the | Eat | and teste oned 
e loyal, a at is RYE ; s ‘ 
law of promptness. Begin i Be Uae i the newspaper, and the 
on time; keep each speaker H all hy = ; newspaper is generally 
to the allotted time; ad- | Bilillli'a. ; ready to meet us halfway, 
journontime. Don’tsayit  ° 2 EY $ but it does not want es- 
can’t bedone. Itisdone. * Pi ais rN says on righteousness. It 
We have to be thinking  ¢ BE j 4 wants news, news of 
seriously of our officers, $ # \ things done or doing, ac- 
not to ask only whether ,.$ ‘s’y Curate news with names 
they are lovable women ™ “and places, news of today 
and dress the part, but and tomorrow, crisp and 
whether they are wise and = condensed, not news of last 
sane and reliable; whether == week which isn’t news at all. 
ee 3 ? pr ay === ts pays etiyr to aves little 
whether they either know or - study to the technic of news- 
are willing to subject them- paperdom. 
selves to the training that Kara Sy A science and an art is 
makes a good president, a this business of being a club 
good secretary, a good treas- nate (Te woman, and like all sciences 


and arts capable of an in- 
finite number of approaches, 
individual, widely variant and yet with a 
general technic that is worth studying. There 
are good ways and bad ways of going about 
making a club; good and bad ways of doing 
things; efficient officers and inefficient; de- 
velopment of club esprit with fine relations 
one with another, and sometimes heart- 
breaking failures in the face of great oppor- 
tunities. The club has passed the amateur 
stage. It is putting a roof over its head. 
The times are demanding that we pool our 
wisdom and learn our job and transform our 
abilities to match our numbers. 




















How ALCORUB Flushes 
Away the Signs of Age 
Atcorus induces capillaction. 
When applied to the body skin 
as directed it stimulates the 
nerves of the skin and dilates the 
capillaries. The blood rushes to 
the surface, bathing the skin cells 
with its nutriment and prophy- 








lactics. Age always brings poor 
circulation. Because the capil- 
laries of the skin are the small- 
est blood vessels in the body, 
failure of the circulation affects 
the skin first of all. Capillaction 
by means of Atcorus is Na- 
ture’s own tonic—simple, drug- 
less, pleasant and effective. 


The ALCORUB 
Skin Treatment 

















hee 


Take a hot bath every 
other night before 
retiring. Dry the 


Capillaction | 















—defends your beauty 
against mounting years 


V/s do many physicians examine the body skin of 
patients? Because the skin is the first organ of the 
body to show signs of age. Freckles that remain through- 
out the winter, discolorations that come without appar- 
ent cause, mean an aging skin even in young people. 
Cosmetics may disguise age in the facial skin. 
ALCoRUB can rejuvenate the skin of the entire body. 


Only 


ah 


body as usual. Then pour a 
little Atcorus into your hand 
and rub it over the entire sur- 
face of the body until you feel a 
gentle glow. When this appli- 
cation is all rubbed in, dash a 
second application quickly over 
the skin and let it evaporate. 
Do not rub in this second 
application. 


Get Genuine ALCORUB 

Any druggist or department 
store can and will supply 
you with Atcorus. But be on 
your guard against imitations. 
Look for the name ALcorus 
printed vertically on the label. 
Look for the square, clear 
glass bottle with finger-grips 
on two sides. Write for the 
A corus folder describing the 
Atcorus Skin Treatment in 
detail. 





VU. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALCORUB 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 
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SPEAKING OF SALADS— 


Fr pom V ERYONE speaks of this one 






Sasa —to praise it. And really it is 
Meee surprising that a salad so sim- 
ple could be so good. 


It only goes to prove how vastly you 
can improve the natural taste of other 
foods with the appetizing flavor of 
Kraft Cheese. And what could be more 
inviting, when served on these warm 
days, than one of the many appropriate 
cheese dishes? We know of no food that 
furnishes so much vitality, with so little 
heat, as good cheese. That makes it a 
matter of importance, when buying 
cheese, for you to select good cheese. 


KRAFT (HEESE 


Decidedly Better 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


Everyone concedes that Kraft Cheese 
is good—most people say it’s the best. 
One thing at least is certain: We leave 
nothing undone that would make it 
the best. 


Of course, no one has a patent on 
quality. Other cheese might be equal 
to Kraft if the same care and skill were 
employed in the making. The point 
is this: Quality is a hobby with us. 
Rather than sacrifice quality, we would 
choose to make and sell less, if that 
were necessary to make it good. Peo- 
ple who know this:do not have to be 
warned against accepting imitations. 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
” Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 











Kraft 
Pineapple Salad 


Cream together, one-fourth 
pound of Kraft American 
Cheese rubbed through a 
grater, and one generous 
tablespoonful of boiled salad 
dressing until very smooth. 
Roll into balls. Place balls 
in center of pineapple slices. 
Sprinkle slightly with paprika 
and serve on crisp lettuce. 
Mayonnaise may be added if 
desired. 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Recipe Book L8 to 


410 Rush St., Chicago 
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shinned down the bluff with a lantern. 
Found the car smashed on the rocks and 
Jake in it, dead.” 

He stopped. “And that ain’t all. Grew’s 
found two men that saw Doug Moreland 
start north in Jake’s car. It was waiting in 
front of his office.” 

“Agatha guessed right about the start of 
it,’ said Hallett. “Maybe Moreland caught 
the train at the Junction; this farmer didn’t 
find him, I take it.” 

“We can find out, quick enough.”’ Corby 
took up the receiver and called for the Junc- 
tion station. 

“That’s mighty queer,” he said, after a 
brief interview with the agent. “ Jake bought 
a ticket to New York and had the express 
flagged, but the agent says nobody took the 
train, after all.” 

Hallett nodded slowly. ‘“Guessed right 
again, Agatha did. Moreland’s on the train 
all right. He’d send Jake in to get his ticket, 
and it’d be easy to climb on down at the end, 
where the agent wouldn’t see him. She’s 
right, so far. But it looks bad, mighty bad, 
Doug doing it like that.” 

“Tf Miss Warren heard you,” Cooper sug- 
gested, “‘she’d say that it wouldn’t look bad, 
if you didn’t want to see it that way.” 

“Guess she would.” Hallett paused. “And 
I don’t know but she’d be right too. Just as 
easy to look at it different, if you’re a-mind 
to? 


ETTY TOLE emerged from the elm 

shadows as Agatha came down the 
steps between Peterson and Fraser. “Did 
you find out anything?” She kept her voice 
on the queer lifeless note. 

Agatha Warren stopped beside the little 
car. “Not very much, Netty, I’m afraid.” 

“Tsn’t he in there?’”’ Netty leaned closer, 
her face, in the gray light of the arc lamp, 
like a death mask except for the burning 
eyes. 

Agatha’s suspicions awoke again. “ Doug- 
las Moreland? No. I think he must have 
gone out of town.” 

“T’ve got to see him”’—still the voice was 
even and quiet—‘“‘I’ve got to.” She paused. 
“Tf you know where he’s gone ’ 

“T don’t. I don’t even know that he’s 
gone anywhere.” Agatha turned to the car, 
stopped and considered, wheeled toward 
Netty. She took the girl’s arm and led her a 
few steps away from the two boys. “ Netty, 
if you think he had anything to do with this, 
you’re wrong.” 

“T know he didn’t; that’s just it. They’ll 
try to make it look as if he was the one, if I 
don’t find him. He’ll walk right into a trap, 
unless I can get word to him somehow.” 

“They? Why? You’d better tell me, 
Netty. I can’t reach him now, but if he 
comes home I’m sure to see him.” 

“Tt won’t be any use. I’ve got to tell him 
myself.” 

Agatha reflected swiftly. She distrusted 
Netty, but there was in the nurse’s voice now 
a quality that commanded belief. She re- 
membered Netty’s debt to Vincent Caswell; 
it was reasonable to suppose that she might 
possess information that would help Doug- 
las Moreland; even if the other guess were 
right, wouldn’t it be safer to have Netty 
where she could be watched? 





DN ity reached an abrupt decision. 
“Then you’d better come home with me 
and stay there tonight. You'll be more likely 
to see him there than anywhere else.” 

“That’s so.” The girl’s voice warmed a 
little. “I'll come. I’m much obliged.” 

Agatha followed her into the tonneau of 
the little car. The engine barked fretfully, 
and a jingling clatter attended their passage 
through the square, marching before them, 
so that the man who had just lifted the dirty 
window at the side of Al Kilmer’s garage 
was forewarned in time to withdraw the leg 
he had thrown across the sill and to wait in- 
side the darkened building till the noise 
had passed. Then with some difficulty he 
squeezed a short stout body through the 
opening and teased the sash, inch by inch, 
into place behind him. He slid in the shadow 
of the wall to the narrow alley in the rear and 
followed this until he reached the back of a 
ramshackle three-story frame building, which 
extended through to the square, where it an- 
nounced itself as The Hopkins House. 

Here the fat man tilted his head and 
whistled, very softly, three bars of an old 
tune, the burden of which suggested that he 
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was a jolly good fellow or that he refused to 
go home till morning, according to the stanza 
preferred by the listener. A shadow moved 
across the shade of a window; the light 
winked out. A few minutes later a man who, 
if he had walked a little more wearily, might 
have been mistaken for the peddler whose 
truck was stored at Kilmer’s, turned in at 
the end of the alley. He, too, to judge him 
by the air he whistled, was resolved to stay 
out all night. 


1 GALWAY’S smooth pink face 
wore a look of doubt. She stopped the 
gentle motion of her rocker. “‘ Wish ’t she’d 
tell us what she’s up to, Agatha. I’d rest 
easier, having her here in the house, if I was 
sure she wants to help us.” She slanted her 
head in reflection. “If it was in a story, 
now “ 

“But it isn’t, Aunt Hannah. You’ve got 
to realize that. This is all real.” 

“Maybe. But someway it don’t feel like 
it—not altogether, anyhow. I been living 
quite a spell, Agatha, and I read a sight o’ 
story papers, and if I’m any judge this 
myst’ry—well, some of it’s real but it—it’s 
got story blood in it too.” 

Agatha did not challenge the statement. 
She stood up. “We can’t do anything to- 
night. We’d better go to bed, I guess. Per- 
haps there’ll be some news in the morning.” 

Hannah lifted herself erect with a sigh. 
“T’m kind of worried, having Netty in the 
house. I got a kind of notion that she be- 
longs in the story part—the part ’t’s made 
up. She was awful taken up with Vin Cas- 
well. I guess you’ll say I been reading too 
much, but if it was in a story I’d say Netty 
was up to mischief.” 

“That’s why I brought her here,” said 
Agatha in a whisper. “I think she has some 
wild idea of revenge. And if that’s so I’d 
rather have her where I know what she’s 
doing. It’s just possible that she might find 
Douglas if she keeps on looking for him. As 
long as she’s upstairs she’s pretty safe. I 
put a chair in the hall where she’s certain to 
upset it if she tries to come down in the 
dark, and I'll hear it if she does.” 

“Guess you might be right.”” Hannah 
turned off the gas light and the floor creaked 
as she moved to the door. 

“Don’t lock it; Sam hasn’t 
come in yet,” Agatha re- 
minded her, as the chain- 
latch jingled. ‘‘ And we’d 
better leave the light for 
him too.” 





close to her body. The door opened inward 
with scarcely a sound. Sam Pearce sidled 
through the gap, closed it after him and 
stooped to unlace his shoes. 

He crept up the stairs to his room without 
suspecting that death had missed him by 
something less than an eyelash. 


X 


GATHA WARREN’S shoulders drooped 
a little as Breen’s kindly voice paused. 
Below the depression of her spirit she was 
physically tired. It had been a long day at 
the bank, waiting in vain for some word or 
sign from Moreland, tormented by a growing 
fear that the men who were dragging the 
shallow water below High Bluff might dis- 
cover what they sought; and her talk with 
Breen, on which as she watched the drag- 
ging hands of the clock she had built more 
hopefully than she had realized, seemed only 
after all to refute her one theory in support of 
Moreland’s innocence. 

“You think he did it too.” 

“T’m sorry, but what else is there to think? 
I’d like to help him, whether he did it or not. 
I’ve always liked him. But I’ve been hoping 
hard all day that he wouldn’t walk into the 
trap they’ve set for him here.” 

“He’s got to come back. If he doesn’t 
they’ll always believe that he did it.” 

“Tf he does I’m afraid they'll prove it.” 
His voice was regretfully gentle. “It would 
have been better for him to go over that bluff 
in Stoner’s car than to let Grew and Corby 
get their hands on him.” 

“You’re against him too,” she accused. 

“T can’t help knowing that he did it, but 
I’m not against him. I’ve gone pretty far 
the other way. If he does fall into Corby’s 
trap I’ve taken steps to warn him in time. 
It may make me almost an accessory after 
the fact, but ——” 

“Warn him? How?” 

“Tf he does come back he’s almost sure to 
be on the six-fifty tonight. He’ll be met at 
the Junction if he does, and told ——” 

“You’ve done that? I ”” She stopped. 
““Who’s up there? Whom could you send?” 

“You aren’t the only friend he has, you 
see. There’s somebody else who believes in 
him as stubbornly as you do—Netty Tole.” 

Agatha straightened. ‘“‘ You 
didn’t send Netty up there 
to meet him? You don’t 
mean ‘ Z 








“Tt was just as much 
her notion as mine. And 
I’m afraid it won’t do 
any good. Grew’s almost 
sure to have someone 





HEY went up the 
stairs. Presently the 
yellow strips of light be- 


there; but we chanced 
it, anyway. I sent Netty 





low their doors disap- 
peared, and the house 





was still except for the 
sounds of the night—the 








hushed, furtive noises of 1 


old timbers that seemed 
to wake and whisper 
while the household 
slept, the stealthy whine 
of a shutter hinge some- 
where, the rustle ofleaves 
and the creak of branches 
in the elms outside. 
There were no other 
sounds, even when the 
door of the room on the 
third floor opened, an 
inch at a time, and the 
narrow pale pencil of a 
pocket flash revealed the 
rocker set in the center 
of the hall. The ancient 
stairs made no complaint 
against the feet that de- 
scended them, close to 
the wall, and the floor boards were silent 
under the tread of rubber soles. Netty Tole’s 
trade had taught her to move without dis- 
turbing the fragile sleep of a patient. 

She had waited in the dark parlor, her 
eyes fixed on the outer door, for perhaps an 
hour, when there were cautious steps out- 
side, the careful sound of a key. She came to 
her feet, still in the shadow, her shoulders 
slanted forward, her arm bent and indrawn, 
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up on the shuttle train.” 


GATHA ran out 

without answering. 
re The watch on her wrist 
pointed to six-ten. In 
forty minutes the north- 
bound express would be 
at the Junction—twelve 
miles away by the short- 
est road, nearer eighteen 
by the concreted high- 
way that followed the 
lake. She saw Bill 
Fraser’s battered little 
car standing before the 
boarding house and 
sprang into it, praying 
that there was gas 
enough in the tank. For 
once the whimsical 
starter responded 
promptly; she took the 
first corner with aslither- 
ing skid that straight- 
ened just in time to miss the lamp-post. 
Emerging on the open road she had a mile 
of concrete in which to decide between the 
dirt path over the hills and the broad paved 
way that skirted the lake—the extra dis- 
tance against the smoother going. She 
swerved out on the cement at the forks. The 
car rattled and shook under the wide throt- 
tle; she opened the cut-out that Bill Fraser 
loved, and the unmuffled bark of the engine 





Wwalte 


reassured her with an even, roaring rhythm. 
As she approached the crossing, a mile or 
more south of the Junction, her ears strained 
for the sound of the train, but she did not 
slacken speed. Rather, when the thin 
sinister note of the whistle came to her 
through the uproar of the engine she bent 
lower over the wheel and her finger pressed 
the lever a little farther open than before; 
she dared not risk a glance backward as the 
road and tracks converged, but she was 
conscious of the locomotive, panting up be- 
hind her like a runner straining to the tape. 
The whistle screamed a frantic warning; she 
felt the jolt of the rails as the car bounded 
over them, and it seemed that she hung for a 
short eternity in the very teeth of the pilot. 
Then she was out on the road again, hold- 
ing her own with the locomotive that raced 
beside her; it was a straightaway, here, clear 
to the station. The train gathered speed and 
drew ahead; she was abreast of the express 
cars for a moment, and then, as the windows 
of a coach crept up beside her, she felt the 
engine miss, stutter, die; but the station was 
only a little distance away now. As the car 
coasted to a standstill she sprang to the road 
and ran. The train had stopped beside the 
platform, and she saw Netty Tole move out 
from beyond the corner of the station, her 
hand inside the little black bag. 
“Netty—Netty !” 


ETTY’S eyes met hers evenly. “He 

didn’t come,” she said, as if in answer 

to a question. ‘“ Nobody got off, after all.” 

“T—T’'ll take you back in the car,” Agatha 

recovered her breath under the glow of relief 

that warmed her. “He won’t come tonight; 
there aren’t any more trains.” 

“He won’t come at all,” said Netty, “I 
never really thought he would. I'll have to 
go and find him myself.” 

She helped push the car up to the gas 
pump at the corners and climbed in beside 
Agatha when the tank had been filled. 

Agatha tried to draw her into talk as they 
drove back through a thickening dusk, but 
she answered in monosyllables or not at all, 
her hands fumbling restlessly with the black 
bag in her lap, her eyes straight before her, 
and her lips pressed tightly together in a thin 
colorless line. 

It was dark by the time they passed Kil- 
mer’s garage and turned into the square, 
pausing for a moment to let a peddler’s truck 
shuffle slowly into the doorway of the garage, 
where a group of men lounged on tilted chairs, 
their faces in deep shadow. 

In the square there was an unwonted life; 
the sidewalk on the eastward side was filled 
with people converging toward the glaring 
lights that overhung the white facade of the 
picture theater; cars were parked close along 
both curbs. Bill Fraser and Charley Peter- 
son came out from the walk and waved their 
hands; Agatha stopped the car. 

“Aw, that’s all right. Take it any time 
you want it.” Mr. Fraser made a liberal 
gesture at Agatha’s apology. “Coming down 
to the mass meeting?” 

“Mass meeting? What about?” Agatha 
glanced at the painted sign that overhung the 
mouth of the Bijou. 

“Better come; they’re going to organize 
the vigilantes on a business basis, or some- 
thing like that. The whole town’s out.” 

Netty Tole was on the running board 
without a word. She slipped between the two 
men and walked swiftly toward the theater. 

Agatha watched her turn in at the entrance 
before she spoke. ‘I'll find a place to park 
and come with you.” 

They stood on the running boards while 
she backed in between two other cars, and 
walked on each side of her to the theater, 
where they found seats in the last row of the 
hall, already crowded, and listening intently 
to a speech from Mayor Lemuel Holcomb. 


E WAS an inoffensive little man _nor- 

mally; his election was a testimonial to 
this quality rather than to any other. All his 
days he had trodden so softly that no man 
held anything against him; two factions in 
a bitter party deadlock could unite on Lem 
Holcomb without sacrifice of face. In office 
his walk and speech had been as pacific as 
before; even now his aspect was absurdly gen- 
tle, and his voice was mild. But his words: 


. . . calledyoutogethertoadoptthat method 
by which men of our blood brought liberty and 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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A Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea ~ 
Without Boiling Water 


Made possible by the use of TAO TEA BALLS. 
No boiling or heating water. No waste of ice. 
No waste of tea. Simplest method ever devised. 





Fill teapot with cold 
water (not ice-water) 
after breakfast 


Tao Tea is the only tea which will make 
iced tea this way. The slow action of 
cold water brings forth its full fragrance. 
None of the flat taste of boiled water— 
only the sparkling clearness and vitality 
of fresh water mingled with the delicate 
flavor of this supreme tea—a blend of 
tiny bud leaves from the tips of the 
plants of the finest gardens of Ceylon, 
India and Java. 
Flowery Orange Pekoe. 





Drop ina Tao Tea Ball 
—one ball for each 
four cups of water 


3 





Put on lid and let tea- 
pot stand. CAUTION: 
Don’ t place in ice-box 


ROP one or two Tao Tea Balls 

into a teapot of cold water (not 
ice water) after breakfast, and for lunch- 
eon you have the most fragrant and 
delicately flavored tea you have ever 
tasted. (Use one ball to four cups.) 
Add a chip of ice to frost it, a dash of 
lemon, and it’s ready to serve. Sweeten 
with powdered sugar. 


Tao Tea is packed in handy gauze 
balls, eliminating all guess-work from 
tea-making. 
clean up. An always uniform and more 
delicious tea. 
nomical—so good. 





By lunch time (3 to 4 
hours) the tea will be 
deliciously flavored, 
fragrant and ready to 
serve 





Pour into glasses, add 
a dash of lemon, pow- 
deredsugartotasteand 
achipof ice tofrost it— 


Tea experts call it 


No messy tea leaves to 





—you will have the 
most delicious iced 
tea you ever tasted— 
and no messy tea 
Jeaves to clean up 


So convenient, so eco- 


Ask Your Dealer Today For 


TAO TEA BALLS 





Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 


3 


SIZES 


A BOON FOR 
MOTORISTS 


When starting on a day’s 
outing, put one Tao Tea Ball 
into pint Thermos bottle (two 
for quart bottles). Add dash 
of lemon. Fill bottle with 
water as cold as you wish to 
drink it. In three hours you 
will have the most delicious, 
refreshing and healthful drink 
you ever tasted. Sweeten with 
powdered sugar. 













20-BALL TIN 
Handsomely lacquered 
in black and gold. 
Enough for the aver- 
age family for almost 

three weeks. 


10-BALL TIN 
Handsomely lacquered 
in black and gold. 
Enough for the aver- 
age family for ten days. 





CADDY—50-BALL TIN 
Handsomely lacquered in 
black and gold. Enough 
for the average family for 
almost two months. 


TAO TEA CO., Inc. 


103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


" Free Trial Offer 





Address 








PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY 


Here’s a two-cent stamp for mailing. Send me two Tao Tea Balls—delicious Flowery 
Orange Pekoe blend—in the modern, economical Tao Tea Ball packing. My grocer is 


Name 





___Address 
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order under law into the gold camps and the 
cattle country. We are here to form ourselves 
into a Vigilance Committee that can and will 
bring liberty and order, under the law, back 
into this community of ours. 


There was a wild roar of approval. Hol- 
comb waited, a comic little figure against the 
gaudy backdrop, until it died away. 


I have heard men talk about lynching this 
man Maretti, accused of killing Vincent Cas- 
well. I looked at those men’s hands and I saw 
blood on them, I saw it on my own. 

I see it now on yours. 


He stopped. There was a 
curious silence in the packed 
room, 


This Vigilance Committee 

will not need the drumhead 
courts and summary execu- 
tions that the word suggests. 
There is nothing wrong with 
our law nor its machinery. 
The trouble is with you and me. 
We have stopped believing in 
law; we have forgotten that every 
law belongs to us, that it is a part of 
our unwritten compact with one another. 
We think of it as if we were mischievous school 
children, under some teacher’s petty rules. We 
have looked on with approval while our laws 
were broken; we have broken them ourselves 
and chuckled at our smartness. And now that 
the fruits of that planting are before us, we turn 
easily to cheap vengeance on some one less at 
fault than we. 

If you and I had not defaulted in our duty 
toward our law Vincent Caswell would be alive 
tonight. He died because we stood back and 
watched our town enjoy a profit on infraction of 
the law. Itis only our complaisance that makes 
our streets a highway for smugglers and the 
thieves and murderers who prey on them. Jake 
Stoner, who was killed last night, was an honest, 
useful citizen until we bribed him into running 
rum for us. In this room I can see a dozen men 
who bought it from him. They cannot say there 
is no blood on their hands tonight. But they 
can talk of lynching an ignorant foreigner who, 
if he broke our laws, had our example plain 
before him. 

I want a Vigilance Committee that needn’t 
work at night behind a mask. I want a Vigi- 
lance Committee that will pledge itself, first and 
always, to obey the laws it claims to defend, to 
order itself before it lays its hands on others. I 
want a Vigilance Committee to which every 
citizen of Grimfield will belong, its first duty 
to respect, obey, its second duty to help enforce 
the law under which we are a free people, with- 
out which we are a mob—a mob of criminals 
and cowards. And I have signed my name to 
the pledge that I’m asking every one of you to 
sign, here and now. 


‘THE curtain behind him was drawn up; 

the lights dulled and the screen against 
the wall showed a legend in giant type script: 
I PLEDGE OBEDIENCE TO THE LETTER AND 
Sprrit oF My Country’s Laws—Not MERELY 
Tuosre THat PLEASE ME, But Every ONE. 
I Witt Not Break THESE LAws MyseE.LF Nor 
Witt I Look ON IN CONSENTING SILENCE 
WHILE OTHERS BREAK THEM. 

L. Hoicoms. 

There was a scattered patter of applause, 
an undertone of whispering talk, and a hint 
of laughter, here and there, as the crowd 
drifted to the doors, where men distributed 
multigraphed copies of the pledge. The mes- 
sage had fallen, seemingly, on deaf ears. 

Agatha went out, frowning. She heard a 
snickering laugh and caught a snatch of léw- 
voiced speech: “ . . . the poor simp! 
Couldn’t have fixed it better if he’d tried. 
Plays straight into our mitt.” 

Some quality in the voice caught and held 
her attention; across the weariness of brain 
and body she felt a sense of danger and of 
evil; she watched the men until she saw 
them stop at Kilmer’s and goin. A few min- 
utes later when she drove by in Fraser’s 
jingling car they were standing just within 
the doorway, their heads drawn near to- 
gether; again she had an intuition of menace. 

“They'd better put their heads together, 
that gang,” Fraser chuckled. “If the vigi- 
lantes ever start in to clean up in earnest 
there’s four-five eligible candidates all ripe 
and ready.” 

“T’ll tell the cockeyed world you said a 
paragraph,” Mr. Peterson agreed with em- 
phasis. “Hard-boiled yeggs, that outfit; 
give a rattlesnake the first three bites!” 






“T got a first-rate notion to string in with 
this committee thing,” said Fraser. “ Hol- 
comb said it, when you get right down to 
tacks; if we want this little brand of neigh- 
bors to go play somewhere else it’s up to us 
to move ’em on. Treat ’em rough.” 

Again Mr. Peterson agreed. 

“Some of it’s our fault; didn’t we buy red- 
eye from Jake? First thing tomorrow we 
join up—you and me both.” 

Agatha’s attention strayed from their talk. 
She was very tired—so tired that she could 

not eat the supper Hannah had saved 

for her, so tired that, as she went 
to bed, she gave ground to a be- 
sieging doubt of Moreland. 
He hadn’t come back; per- 
haps he didn’t mean tocome 
back ever; perhaps, after 

a 





HERIFF GREW grum- 
bled as he made ready 
to leave the jail for the night 
in the care of Keeper Sugden, 
who slouched in a chair tilted 
back against the dirty wall just 
inside the doorway. Corby had kept 
him up half the night, talking like a fool. 
“Got a notion Moreland’ll come back. Even 
figures it might’ve been somebody else that 
croaked Caswell.” Before Sugden could ad- 
just his tobacco for response, a car slid to a 
standstill at the curb and a man sprang 
down and ran up the steps. 

“Sheriff, I want to see Maretti tonight. I 
know it’s late, but stretch the rules a bit and 
let me in; been driving up from Syrchester.” 

Sugden’s jaw stopped midway in its side- 
wise motion. Grew’s face went blank, and 
for a moment he could only stare. Then he 
grinned slowly. ‘ Been wondering where you 
was, Doug. That wop is about crazy, yelling 
for you. Supposed to be closed up, but I 
guess we can make the rules stretch some 
for you. Come on in.” 

He stood aside and motioned Moreland to 
pass him. Behind Moreland’s back his hand 
gestured imperatively to Sugden, and the 
keeper’s chair tilted forward with a clatter 
as he came to his feet, his keys jingling. The 
barred door of the cell room shut off the end 
of the short corridor behind an unlocked 
wooden door. A single bulb burned in the 
ceiling, and the air of the inclosure between 
the steel cells was heavy with the taint that 
hangs about caged beasts. 

“Nobody but the wop in here,” said Grew. 
“Got the place to yourselves.” 

Moreland stepped past the door. “Much 
obliged. I won’t be long.” 

“Take all the time you want. No hurry.” 
The door clicked home, and Grew’s face 
grinned at him between the bars. “Better 
stay a while, now that you’re here. Corby 
wants to talk to you about that little job of 
murder. You can pick your own cell; they’re 
all unlocked but the wop’s. See you in the 
morning, maybe.” 

The outer door slammed as Moreland’s 
hands reached the bars. 


ILMER’S garage was closed for the 
night, but a stripe of light showed below 
the sliding door, and there was a click of dice 
from within. It stopped abruptly at the 
sound of knuckles on the metal sheathing; 
the door slid open far enough to admit a man. 
“Moreland’s pinched.” The voice was 
lowered, but excitement gave it a carrying 
quality. “ He’s at the jail, and he hasn’t had 
a chance to do any talking. Wait”—as the 
men scrambled up from the blanket spread 
on the concrete—“‘ better make it at one. We 
don’t need any help, and there’s a few people 
down in the square. Give ’em a chance to 
turn in first.” 
One of the men whispered a question. 
“No, only Sugden, and he’s fixed. It’s all 
set. We'll go out Water Street and cut 
across to the south road; we can get into our 
arty clothes out by Riggs’ ice house. Not 
fore one, though. All set?” 
“All set.” The door closed. 
The six men drew together, talking in 
whispers. One of them went to a match- 
board store cupboard in a corner and carried 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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«tH 
T’S so easy for a woman to neglect the Pw 

little things that count so much in her 
husband’s esteem. Why should any woman 
let the romance of wedded life die out by 
sheer neglect—a careless appearance at 
breakfast—a dingy negligee, or soiled 
shapeless slippers? 

Some women who are extremely fastid- 
ious about every detail of their appearance 
later in the day, are careless about the way 
they look in the morning. They forget that 
early impressions are strongest, and. the 

memory a man takes with him as he 
leaves in the morning is the mem- 
ory that lasts allday. Andhe \ 
can’t help but make un- As 
favorable comparisons \%& 
when he comes in contact \ 


A dainty style in quilted with other women during 
satin that combines smartness 


and comfort. the day. 

What is more important 
to your successful morning appearance than 
trim, shapely, snug-fitting slippers? Men 
do notice and admire a smart, colorful 
slipper that is fresh, new and trim in fit— 
just as he dislikes one that is old, dingy, and 
“sloppy” in appearance. 

Do you realize how 
remarkably Daniel Green 
has met the feminine love 
of the exquisite in a 
charming array of attrac- 
tive styles and alluring -<2any women favor the 
new fabrics? And the best ~The ae 
part of all, they do not 
only appeal to your sense of daintiness, but 
to your sense of economy as well. No 




































So that you can fully realize the extra 


wonder many women insist on having sev- wear that we so carefully build into every 
eral pairs of these charming new slippers. pair of Daniel Green Comfy Slippers, we 
But their real economy lies in the extra have devised our new “Mileage” Test. 





Your dealer will gladly explain it to 
you, and also show you the 
many new styles and 
color combinations that 
have recently been 
brought out in Daniel 


months of service they will give 
you. Judged by this stand- 
ard, thousands of women 
tell us that Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers are the 
cheapest slippers for the sarin “opera” slipper gives 





‘Dainty and unusual color 
combinations give this felt é a Pa 
moccasin a new vogue, house that can be bought. it a touch of distinction. Green Comfy Slippers. 





DANIEL’ GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


New York Sales Office Boston Sales Office Chicago Sales Office 
116 East 13th Street 10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


Daniel Green). 
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“So that’s why you women 


give tea parties!” 


R. STEVENS doesn’t see 


any sense in “tea fights.” 


“Here’s one reason for them, 
my dear,” Mrs. Stevens is ex- 
prenens. “We exchange hints on 
ow to please husbands; how to 
keep them happy and well fed. 


“At tea this afternoon, for in- 
stance, Sue mentioned a new 
tapioca entrée she had just dis- 
covered. After a minute, every- 
body chimed in. Each one there 
must have known at least four 
good tapioca recipes. 

“And for the first time, I 
learned how tapioca really should 
be used.” 


For better menus— 


Escalloped tapioca and _ tapioca 
creamed salmon are substantial 
entrées that cost very little—and 
fairly make a midday lunch. 
Serve them once or twice a week 
and use up any left-over meat or 
fish. 

Tapioca makes soups or gravies 
rich and smooth. 

There are dozens of tapioca 
desserts. And every one is deli- 
cious. Many a man has decided 


that his wife is a champion cook 
—for no other reason than a 
tapioca raisin pie. 

Most men like tapioca—it’s 
satisfying and substantial. The 
children may eat all the tapioca 
they want. 


It’s nourishing and 


easily digested—one of the few 
desserts doctors recommend for 
them. 


For the best results, be sure to 
get the best tapioca— Minute 
Tapioca. You don’t have to soak 
it. And it’s always clean. 


- Minute Tapioca is superior to 
ordinary tapioca in three impor- 
tant ways: First, it requires no 
soaking. Secondly, it cooks in fif- 
teen minutes. These advantages 
are due to special processes at 
the factory. 


Lastly, Minute Tapioca is clean. 
It is prepared in a modern Amer- 
ican factory, with the same care 
you use in your kitchen. 


Send for the new edition 
of the Cook Book 


The Minute Tapioca Cook Book 
(new edition) is full of wonderful 
recipes that will help your menus, 
your pocketbook, and your repu- 
tation as a good housekeeper. 
One section discusses foods and 
menu-planning in a practical way. 
Another tells the fascinating 
“Story of Minute Tapioca”—a 
travel tale that carries you half 
way around the world. 

This valuable book will be sent 
free upon request. 

A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent if you 
will enclose two cents in stamps. 
Mail the coupon now. 


Minute Tapioca Co.,18VAN BurEN STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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Minute Tapioca Company, 18 Van Buren Street, Orange, Mass. 
(Check one or doth of the following squares) 


Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
LJ Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


” Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca, I 


enclose two cents in stamps. 








Gentlemen in White 


(Continued from Page 114) 


an armful of soiled white cloth to the big car 
nearest the door. 

Kilmer, his face drained to a dirty gray, 
drew him to one side and mumbled under his 
breath. 

The other laughed quietly, an ugly note 
below the contemptuous amusement. “Feet 
cold, eh? Maybe you’d rather let this bird 
talk. Canit, Kilmer. It couldn’t be framed 
for a safer play, with this hick mayor boost- 
ing his own hanging committee that’ll get all 
the credit. Anyway, you don’t figure in it, 
do you? We’re doing all the rough stuff, with 
you all nice and warm in bed. Forget it.” 
He glanced at his watch. “Might as well 
get started, boys. We can do our waiting 
outside and give Al a chance to frame his 
alibi. Hop to it.” 

They crowded into the car. Kilmer rolled 
the door open and closed it after them. He 
locked up hastily, and his steps sounded a 
quick diminuendo in the silence of the empty 
street. 

The springs of the peddler’s truck creaked 
softly; a latch clicked, the double doors at 
the back of the van swung outward and a 
man slid between them to the floor. He ran 
to the window on the alley side; the sash 
complained as he raised it, and when he had 
squeezed his thick body through the opening 
he did not stay to lower it again, but ran 
along the alley to the dark bulk of the hotel. 


ERE, although all the windows above 

him were darkened, he whistled, softly 
at first and then more and more loudly, the 
ancient tune about the jolly good fellow; he 
groped about his feet and tossed pebbles up at 
one of the windows. There was no response. 
He stood still for a few moments, and then, 
with a sudden decision, turned and raced 
back as he had come. 

He kept to the strip of trodden grass that 
flanked the sidewalk, so that his steps were 
almost noiseless; the arching roof of elms in- 
closed him in thick shadow, even when he 
turned in at the gate of the house that had 
been Judge Moreland’s. A key clicked in the 
lock; the door opened and closed again; a 
window on the second floor became a square 
of yellow light; another came to life beside 
it; there was a blur of voices, drowsy and 
then alert. 

The lower windows brightened behind 
their shades, and a girl in black, almost in- 
visible against the darkness, left the 
blot of shadow beside a clump of 
lilac and crept closer to the 
house until she crouched be- 
low the nearest window. She 
listened. Her lips tightened 
as she caught the name of 
Moreland from an unin- 
telligible sentence; an- 
other word was audible— 
jail. 

She straightened and 
walked swiftly to the gate, 
keeping to the turf; across 
the street she bent low and 
ran. She was breathless when she reached the 
stone steps of the jail; Sugden, on guard in 
the corridor, stared at her, his jaws sagging, 
his heels caught in the rung of his tilted chair. 

“T want to see Moreland.” The words 
came ina gasp. “He’s here; I’ve got to see 
him.” 


UGDEN shook his head. “Nothing do- 
ing. Come around in the morning with 
an order from Corby.” 

“That’s too late. I’ve got to see him now.” 

“Told you once you can’t. That’s flat.” 
His eyes bulged, and his face went the color 
of dried mud. Slowly his hands lifted above 
his shoulders. ‘Look here, sister, that’s apt 
to go off when you don’t mean to shoot.” 

“Tt’ll go off if you don’t let me see him. 
I mean it.” Her voice quivered, but the 
hand that held the ugly little gun was steady. 
“Let me see him or ——” 

“Gimme a chance, then, can’t you?” He 
got to his feet cautiously. ‘‘Can’t open the 
door without my keys, can I? You’d shoot 
if I went to get ’em.” 

“No; get them.” 

He lowered one hand slowly and reached 
into his pocket; the keys clinked gently as he 
pulled them out. He let them fall to the 






floor between them, and she stooped, snatch- 
ing. His hand closed on her wrist in a flash; 
the gun was twisted from her, and a kick 
sent the keys clattering along the hall. 

“Would, eh? I guess you better take time 
to think it over, and tell the Judge about it 
in the morning.” He half carried her, 
twisting like a cat, across the hall to an open 
doorway. “You stay in here a spell. Pullin’ 
a gun on me!” He thrust her sharply away 
from him and pulled the door shut before 
she could recover her balance. She pounded 
on the heavy panels. 

“That’s all right—hammer all you want.” 


E TURNED quickly at the sound of 

running steps behind him. Again he 
raised his hands, still holding the girl’s pistol; 
in the doorway a grotesque white-robed figure 
covered him with a shotgun, a peaked white 
hood concealing head and shoulders. 

“Drop that gun—quick.” The voice 
startled Sugden; he jumped as he opened his 
hand and the little weapon clattered to the 
floor. 

“T wasn’t goin’ to put up no fight,” he 
protested. ‘No sense of scarin’ the daylights 
out ’n me! Look out with that shotgun, 
will you? It might go off.” 

“Turn your back and stand against the 
wall—and stand still.” 

“Aw, say, what’s the sense?” Sugden 
obeyed sulkily. “Keys are on the floor, if 
that’s what you want. Help yourself.” 

He shivered under the pressure of the muz- 
zle that bored into his spine. 

“No sense to this,” he complained. “I’m 
with you, ain’t I?” 

The keys clinked; he twisted his head so 
that he could see another white figure fum- 
bling at the lock of the cell-room door. 

“It’s the biggest one,” he volunteered. 


HE door yielded; two of the white 

shapes darted into the cell room and came 
back almost instantly, with Moreland be- 
tween them, too scared, Sugden saw, to offer 
fight. He heard the scuffle of their feet along 
the hall and on the stairs outside. 

The shotgun prodded him ungently. ‘Go 
on in the coop.” 

“Aw, say, what’s the sense? Ain’t I 
helped you?” 

“T’ll tell the world you have. Inside, all 
the same. Step lively, sport. I’m ina hurry.” 

Again admonished by the gun barrel, 
Sugden obeyed. The door slammed 
shut. He heard the sound of a 
car, seemingly far off, and then 
from the corridor the muffled 
thump of fists pounding on 
the panels of a door. 
Sugden took it philosoph- 
ically. He cut himself a 
fresh sliver of tobacco and 
chose the softest of the 
plank benches in the open 
cells. Now that it was over 
he saw an advantage in 
his plight. It would look 
better, he reflected, than if he had been left 
at liberty; they couldn’t ask him why he 
hadn’t given the alarm. 

He was at peace with himself when again 
there were heavy steps in the corridor, and 
the wooden door burst open, to disclose the 
white hoods and robes once more. Sugden 
shuffled toward the grating. 

“Come on; open up.” It was another 
voice, this time. 

“You got the keys,” said Sugden. “I 
can’t!” 

“Can it. n up.” 

“You got the keys, I told you. Think I’d 
be in here if I had ’em on me? Who you after 
now—the wop?” 

“We want Moreland; come on, now,” 
came the demand. 

“But—but”—Sugden’s jaw dropped— 
“why, there must be two crowds of you up to 
the same notion. Moreland’s hung by this 
ee be fifteen minutes since they got 

im.” 

He convinced them, at the last of it. 

One of them chuckled behind his hood. 
“Come on; let’s go. We got no kick coming 
if the mayor’s gang has beat us to it.” 


(Continued in the September Home Journal) 
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Judge these Corn Flakes by the Milk or Cream Test—We furnish package free 


Post Toasties Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream 
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Hearts of White Conn 
Flaked Double-Thick 


POST TOASTIES STAY CRISP IN CREAM 


Madam, we know as you do that the proof of 
corn flake superiority is in the eating. That's 
why we urge this convincing crispness test. 

We make Post Toasties from the hearts of 
selected white corn. We flake them double-thick 
and toast them golden crisp. And this crispness 
lasts even in milk or cream. That’s why millions 
prefer Post Toasties. 

Send the coupon now to Battle Creek for a 
free test package of Post Toasties, or buy a reg- 
ular family size at your grocer’s, to test these 
double-thick corn flakes for flavor and for crisp- 
ness. You will note that even the last spoon- 
ful of Post Toasties at the very bottom of the 
bowl remains crisp and firm—is fairly packed 
with the crisp goodness of the corn. 

Be sure to ask for Post Toasties by name. 
That insures getting the genuine double-thick 
corn flakes that stay crisp in milk or cream. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of: Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum and Post’s Bran Flakes. 
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Post 
Hells MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
23 > oducts Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
mh" p fin Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Please send me your Free Test Pack- 
age of Post Toasties the Double-Thick 
improved corn flakes that stay crisp 
in milk or cream. 






















Name 
Address 





















——<—<— 8-100 © P.C. Co. 


= = ——<———— — Note: Canadians address Canadian Postum 
Sa Cereal Co., Led., 45 Front St., E. Toronto, Ont. 


Toasties 


THESE DOUBLE-THICK CORN:FLAKES STAY CRISP IN MILK OR CREAM 
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© Nature Wants to Shape Those Tiny F 
IND Nature wants to shape those adorable little feet. Her plans are all’ 

\ ones—romping, skylarking years of childhood! Yet all too often, we gro 
put pain and trouble in the paths those tiny feet should tread in dancing joyoushess. 
It was so Nature could have her way, that Simplex Flexies were created by bak 


foot specialists. For never before had there been a children’s shoe of beauty, 
that combined Nature’s three all-important foot requirements. 


Flexies Work With Nature | 


Simplex Flexies ate designed to combination measurements, assuring your child 
perfect ankle and instep fit, positively necessary to develop in Nature’s way. The 
little foot rests squarely on three points—heel, base of the great toe and base 
of the little toe—just.as it would if barefoot.. It cannot rock sidewise, to bow 
the pliant leg in or out, yet Flexies are so pliable you can double them 
backward with your fingers! Thus they bend with the foot, to develop needed 
strength at the instep. This pliability of the amazingly durable sole is assisted 
also by the third vital feature— 





Flexies have no nails or staples. Neither are they Recommended by Baby Specialists 
built inside-out, then turned, in the usual easier Ask your dealer to show you Sim- 
way. Those are short-cuts that invariably mean - — Flexies!_ = Write for new free 
wrinkles inside, and jagged nail-points to torture poe ai oi yang oo f 
the tender feet and cause future foot troubles. ake Lightioor a delightful 
Flexies inside and out, are smooth as a glove. litle fairy story for the youngsters. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet from 1 to 21 
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even one corner, one incident, one moment 
for herself. She remained breathless before a 
picture—never in it or of it. 

Sometimes she seemed to seize some blue- 
and-gold moment from a radiant morning, 
some mother-of-pearl instant from a flawless 
evening, and plant it in her heart, as if she 
planted for some eternal summer. Only one 
dream remained unfulfilled; she wanted pas- 
sionately to play at the Casino, and lacked 
the courage. 

And so, one day, toward the end of her en- 
chanted holiday, she sat down at one of the 
little tables under an orange-and-white 
umbrella to the left of the Casino at Monte 
Carlo and watched the crowd. And out of the 
crowd—most doubtful flotsam and most de- 
cided jetsam—there drifted to her table 
Edgar Lewishon Caradoc, alias many things, 
and Mollie Mayne Jopling, of St. Louis, 
U. S. A., united for the moment by the 
common misfortune of a depleted purse. Ten 
minutes ago Mollie had unfruitfully dis- 
pensed the last of a stack of green hundred- 
franc plaques and red louis counters. 

“And to think yesterday, my last bank, I 
passed eight times,” she groaned, and applied 
japonica-red lipstick to a mouth like a ja- 
ponica bud. “ You bet I go trail a greenhorn 
and follow it,” she said. ‘ Beginner’s luck— 
that’s my long suit.” She whisked out a 
mirror and applied basanée powder to the 
most exquisitely achieved permanent blush. 
“Find mea mutt,” she murmured. “A mutt 
for Mollie every time!” 

Stella Miggs leaned across the table. “I 
think I’m what you call a mutt; and I want 
to play, but don’t know how,” she said 
breathlessly. 


TS Edgar Lewishon Caradoc leaned 
across the table too. He had a way with 
him that he daren’t show in three capitals, a 
marvelous smile and the bluest of tired blue 
eyes. “Do you really mean it, mademoi- 
selle?’”’ he marveled. 

“Really!” said Miss Miggs, met his smile 
and then deliberately turned away from the 
attraction of his personality. 

“Vou hear that, daughter?” said Edgar 
Lewishon Caradoc. 

Mollie Mayne Jopling could hear anything 
without turning a hair. “Yes, father,” she 
said. 

“T could lend you five pounds,” said Miss 
Miggs, “five pounds for you and five pounds 
for me. I have paid my rooms until the end 
of the week, and then the boat will call 
for me.” 

“We are allied,” said Caradoc, “the sol- 
diers of fortune.” 

He had a perfect figure in a perfect suit. 
He arose in front of Stella Miggs and blocked 
out the sun and the scene for her with it. 
Her eyes became filled with him, and I have 
no doubt she crammed him down into her 
bulging subconscious memory along with the 
sunsets and the sunrises and the iris on the 
mountain. He was fifty-three and at the end 
of his tether, but he looked forty-five and at 
the beginning of his career. 

“T beg you to understand it is but a loan, 
mademoiselle,” he said. 

“Oh, but of course!” she cried in an agony 
of outraged politeness. 

“You play for me—for us,” said Mollie. 

“A la bonne chance!” cried Caradoc. 

They went through the usual formalities 
in a blaze of Phillips Oppenheimism. Stella 
Miggs took her place at a table between a 
wealthy retired milliner from Eastbourne 
and a tea planter on vacation from the Malay 
States. The gray hairs at the base of her 
neck informed her that at any moment the 
air might crisp with pistol shots. She felt 
reckless. There was something vaguely aban- 
doned about number thirteen—black cats, 
opals, spilt salt. 


GRE flung her gauntlet in the face of Fate 
and staked on thirteen—and six times 
following thirteen won—and then lost. The 
mutt was performing. She gathered a crowd; 
Mollie and Caradoc gathered the money. 

She staked on thirty and lost, on ten and 
lost; and then a sort of divine madness 
seized her. She staked the lot on thirteen— 
and won! 

“My God!” said Caradoc. 

She staked the half on zero, and zero came 
up. People were following her. She staked 
on zero and lost—and lost again. She staked 
on thirteen—and won; staked her entire 
winnings on fifteen—and was dragged out 














Miss Migs of Monte (sarlo 


(Continued from Page 26) 


with two hundred and fifty pounds in her 
companion’s pocket and a smile on her face. 

“Don’t push it! Don’t push it! Play 
again tonight.” 

“You won a hundred pounds!” said Cara- 
doc. “Fifty for you and fifty for us!” 

“Mercy!” said Miss Miggs, half scared. 

“T should go and buy a dinky evening 
dress for tonight,” said the girl. “A hair 
wave and a face massage, I should.” 

If you do not know the shops of Monte 
Carlo I cannot ever explain them to you. 
They are the fairy tales 
of the rich—which only 
the poor believe—be- 
come monuments of ac- 
tuality. Their charm is 
the charm of the love 
potion and the elixir of 
youth; behind their 
plate-glass windows lies 
hidden the very essence - 
of art and fascination 
and beauty and fashion 
and even the secret of 
life itself. 


N ONE of these, 

hands that had 
stroked the faces of 
duchesses and dancers 
sought to stroke the wrinkles out of Miss 
Miggs’ face. She let them manicure her hands 
and call her waved hair “silver” and “fasci- 
nating,” as if it were some rare new quality 
their magic irons evoked. She bought for 
Lucretia Miggs a luster powder pot with a 
little shrugging Pierrette in black and white 
perched on the top; and then she went and 
bought her frock. 

When she met her come-by-chance com- 
panions that night she had only ten pounds 
of her fifty left, and the heart of a girl. 

That night she won four thousand pounds! 

They gave her fifteen hundred pounds of 
it, and she dined with them. 

In the drawing-room after dinner Mollie 
Mayne Jopling caught her hand. Mollie 
wore a silver-tissue gown, tight as the sheath 
of an arum lily. “I haven’t seen father 
like he was tonight in years,’ she said. 
“ Happy ! ” 

“T’m glad, dear,’ said Stella Miggs. Her 
eyes were starry. 

“Mother isn’t dead,” said Mollie, and 
caught the sob in her throat as neatly as if it 
were a mosquito. ‘‘He’s—he’s beginning to 
care for you. Don’t—please don’t let him! 
Oh, it’s nothing to you, I know; but his life 
is so empty, has been so empty for years. 
Mother—oh, she’s impossible. I thought she 
had broken his heart—until I saw ae 

“My dear!” marveled Miss Miggs. “My 
dear!” 

To have a lover given you, pressed into 
your heart and imagination forever and ever 
in a hotel drawing-room on the Riviera, a 
lover time cannot wither and age cannot take 
from you, an immortal lover, that is what 
happened to Stella Miggs. He was married; 
and the barrier gave him a lifelong position 
with her. 





HILE she prayed for him, kneeling be- 

side her uncomfortable little bed, Mollie 
Mayne Jopling, rolling oyster-gray stockings 
into a neat little ball, remarked gently: 

“There’s something rather cute about 
those little English spinsters. I think it’s 
their whitewashed minds and flat little girl 
chests that get me.” 

“Would it be possible for you to leave off 
reciting and explain?” 

“Would you like to make one woman a 
present of your personal charm? That little 
creature only has another twenty-four hours 
here. I told her you were just mad about her— 
and married. You can give her a get-away 
that won’t wear out, Caradoc, and heaven 
knows she’s paying enough in hard cash!” 

“T should know a get-away when I meet 
it, Mollie; and so should you; but I haven’t 
the remotest idea what you are driving at.” 

“A get-away from everyday life,” the girl 
said@’slowly, “‘a secret dream. It’s the things 
we possess that leave us; but the things we 
never can possess—they stay; the things we 
might have had don’t fade.” 





“All you want is Sybil Thorndyke’s voice, 
my dear.” 

“T’m serious. You don’t get me. That 
poor little mutt, she’s going back to England 
to be the poor-relative maid the English are 
e cute at getting. Let her take you with 

er.” 

“The very thought unhinges me, mi- 
gnonne.” 

“T want her to have just one gorgeous 
time—romance —everything that would spell 
romance to her age and type. It’ll cost you so 

little; and anyway it’s 
her money. Wouldn’t 
you like to be her little 
hero, Caradoc? Doesn’t 
it feel good?” she gibed 
him. 


“TT HAS appeal,” he 

acknowledged 
slowly. “A man only 
wants to be the hero he 
knows he isn’t. I can 
be the hero your mind 
conceives, because I’m 
just naturally made 
that way, It’s easy to be 
the easy type of hero to 
easy women—a 
spender, a largespender, 
able to shrug your shoulders where another 
man would swear, restraint and easy courtesy 
that comes from complete indifference and 
egotism; but the novelette views that little 
woman requires, I’ve always had a sneaking 
desire to try them on.” 

“Well, you’ve got it,” she crisped. 

Her last evening in Monte Carlo Stella 
Miggs broke the bank. It sounds dramatic 
only because it has been woven dramatically 
with countless stories, and had old songs and 
jokes and catch words festooned on it. In 
reality it’s as stark and simple a performance 
as exists in any shop where they have not 
sufficient change. The croupier at her table 
had not sufficient money to pay; one of the 
footmen was despatched to the desk and 
came back running, with his hands full of 
notes; there is the actuality devoid of color- 
ing matter and atmosphere. 

People looked up; there was a tiny stir; 
that was all. 

Miss Miggs began to lose. 

Mollie, from St. Louis, wore petunia velvet 
and petunia lip salve, and round her neck was 
a sapphire that had never been there before. 
Caradoc’s easy ways were not without deco- 
rative value. 

“Chuck it, honey,” she implored Miss 
Miggs. 

Miss Miggs went on losing. 

One connects loss at Monte Carlo with 
short sharp shootings, with gray dawns, with 
furrows and wrinkles and regrets and a free 
ticket home, with all the high points in the 
gamut of human emotions. In actuality the 
croupier did what no croupier has ever done 
in a story and what they so often do in real 
life—he advised her to give the game a rest 
until the following day. 

Miss Miggs smiled; and carried fifteen 
hundred pounds out into the moonlight, which 
were distributed in this wise, three hundred 
pounds for Stella Miggs and the rest for her 
companions. 

“T’ll go on, father, and heat your milk,” 
said Mollie. ‘‘Good night, dear Miss Miggs.”’ 

“You don’t sleep?” said Stella Miggs. 

“Not since,”’ said Caradoc—‘“not for the 
last day or two.” 

“Will you be staying here long?” 

“Not after you are gone. I—I shouldn’t 
have said that. You understand?” 


“T UNDERSTAND,” said Miss Miggs, 
fast in Fairyland and not particularly 
understanding it. 

“T want to say just one thing. I—I can’t 
forget. You don’t want me to forget?” He 
was taking an artist’s joy in his performance. 
He saw himself first in the world’s great 
gallery of lovers. She was the mirror. He 
looked at her, and saw only himself. 

“You are a good man,” said Miss Miggs. 
“T am a good woman,” and she added very 
— and unselfconsciously: “It is a good 

g.” 


He had been called many things; he was a 
man who evoked adjectives even in the 
inarticulate. He lived among those who 
talked themselves in and out of curious situ- 
ations with the ease of long experience, but 
he had never been called ‘‘a good man” with 
all the exquisite sincerity of utter ignorance. 
There broke over him a wave of unreason- 
ing, unanalytical, blind gratitude that he 
could no more stem than he could explain. 

He took her two dry little old-maid hands 
and held them against his hot face. 

When she woke on the last morning in 
Monte Carlo, she saw her ship lying like a 
toy in the tiny bay. 

It was the end and in a sense it was the 
beginning. Miss Miggs would never be the 
same Miss Miggs. Caradoc had given her 
mental sanctuary. He had furnished the 
bareness of her future life with her brother 
and his wife with an oasis. It is true that 
they could still fret the fringe of her physical 
life, but the real Stella Miggs he had placed 
beyond their control. 

She sent her luggage, with all the expen- 
sive, carefully packed presents for the family, 
on in advance and walked down to the quay. 

It was a blue-and-gold morning, peopled 
entirely by bare-headed domestics with large 
baskets. Check mattresses blocked the win- 
dows of the smaller houses; the humblest of 
Fashion’s slaves polished brasses which threw 
off eye-aching spears of light. 


T THE top of the steps that led down to 

the quay Edgar Lewishon Caradoc and 

Mollie Mayne Jopling, of St. Louis, U. S. A., 
awaited her. 

Had she been a real heroine she would 
have said, “Come for a last little chat in 
my cabin’; but she knew what a cabin with- 
out a porthole and on the E deck is like. 

The little woman and the ultra-smart girl 
and the handsome, well-dressed man went 
on board together. The water round the 
boat was thick with the grapefruit the Mid- 
lands had consumed for breakfast that morn- 
ing. They stood and looked at one another. 

The steward, dusting the desks in the 
library, said through the porthole, “So 
you’re back again, miss.” 

“T’m crazy on boats, so I’ll look around a 
bit,” said Mollie. 

The orchestra, imported from Marseilles 
and sick every time the boat got well out to 
sea, played Felix. 

“That means we’re nearly due to go,”’ said 
Miss Miggs nervously. “They—they play 
us out of harbor.” 

“Stella!” he said. 

She looked up at him. 

He held a jewel case in his hands. “They 
were my first present to my wife,” he said 
suddenly. ‘She didn’t care for pearls.” 

“T—love them,” breathed Miss Miggs, 
and pressed the lid. 


“CHE left them behind when she went away 
with that scoundrel,” he said. “I—I 
never knew until you came that the first love 
present of my life should have been made to 
you”’; he lifted them reverently, did a curi- 
ous thing, wetted one with his tongue, nodded 
gently and clasped them round her agitated 
throat. 
“Come on, dad,” said Mollie Mayne 
Jopling. She stared at Miss Miggs’ throat. 


“Surely they’re ——” she began. 
“Your mother’s, dear—yes,” said Miss 
Miggs. 


“Suffering snakes!” cried Mollie Mayne 
Jopling, and was hustled off the ship by her 
irate parent. 

From the quayside she waved frantically, 
and demanded frantically, “‘What the blazes 
made you give her those artificial pearls?” 

“What makes you think they were artifi- 
cial, my blossom?” 

“If they weren’t they must have cost 
every cent we made.” 

“She made.” 

“Heavens, Caradoc!” 

““They’re real,” he said. “They cost every 
penny she made. I’m a good man, my 
blasphemous blossom.” 

“Tf I’d known they were real I’d have 
torn ——” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t. There, she’s - 
ing them in. I knew it! I knew it! ma 
good man, my little tiger lily, because even 
when I bought them I was filled with the 
profound conviction that I should bury their 
beauty for life under her blouse, for love 
of me.” 
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Styles for every 
room in the house 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors and tile and ‘mosaic 
effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, 
laundries, etc. 


Flat Finish 
plain tints, that can be hung as they 
come, or stenciled, frescoed, or 


Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Patterns 
floral designs and reproductions of 
tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and 
fabrics. 
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A practical wall covering that 
a damp cloth can keep clean 


‘HE rooms of your home are not 

scenes in a play, with scenery that 
must be shifted for each new act. Home 
is where you live, relax, are comfortable 
and settled. Let’s have the walls look as 
if you were going to stay awhile to enjoy 
their decorative beauty. 


Of course, if the walls were to become 
soiled and dingy, if the children tried to 
improve the patterns with their finger- 
prints—you probably would get tired of 
such walls; who wouldn’t? But with 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering on the walls, 
all that is easily wiped off with a damp 
cloth and the colors kept clean and fresh. 


Sanitas comes in styles for every room in 
the house. It is made on cloth, painted 
in durable oil colors, ready to hang. It 
does not fade, crack, tear, peel, or blister, 


. and can be applied over any flat surface. 


On old walls, when the cracks are properly 
filled they cannot show through, and, on 
new walls, Sanitas can be applied as soon 
as the plaster is dry. 


You can see Sanitas at your decorator’s. 


Ask us for samples of Sanitas and an illustrated booklet telling all about it. 


Tue STaNDARD TExTILE Propucts Co. 


320 Broapway, New York 
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Bitters or Blank’s Swamproot as regularly 
as they drank coffee. Farmhouse cellars 
had rank on rank of empty patent-medicine 
bottles, set away against the time when they 
could be used for something. 

“Most of the public doesn’t take patent 
medicines any longer. Why? Education. It 
has been taught to distrust and avoid them. 
Now it has turned from bottled cure-alls to 
quacks, from patent medicines to patent 
doctors. That is its present infatuation. 
Science will have to educate the public away 
from the fake doctor. 

“You can’t drive the quack out by law 
when a large proportion of the public be- 
lieves in him. Until we educate mankind in 
the principles of scientific fact, we are going 
to have the fake doctor.” 

No one has determined how this public 
enlightenment is to be brought about. For 
every effort orthodox medicine makes to in- 
form mankind of the truth, quacks make ten 
to delude it. Healers of all types are past 
masters in the art of selling their science. 

“Tt’s astonishing the money these people 
make,”’ one Pennsylvania physician said. 

The widespread propaganda fathered by 
cult healers constitutes a problem that the 
medical profession thus far has been unable 
toovercome. Professional ethics keeps ortho- 
dox physicians from fighting fire with fire, 
advertisement with advertisement. 

George W. Whiteside, counsel for the New 
York State Medical Society, says: ‘‘ While 
the medical profession has been inactive in 
this method of educating the public, the 
propagandists of various cults and healers 
have developed publicity organizations with 
little regard to the financial cost and less re- 
spect for the truth of their claims. They 
claim, in the main, to succeed where the med- 
ical man fails. The medical profession has 
not sufficiently answered these false claims, 
has not rebutted these absurd contentions, 
has not exposed the fallacy and fraud that 
lurk in them. They have rather been content 
to rest and rely on the ultimate recognition 
by the public of the truth.” 


Where Ethics Causes a Halt 


OF objection to this laissez-faire policy 
in the hope that truth will eventually 
prevail is that to date truth shows no sign 
of doing so. Another is the fact that, left to 
themselves, the healers will demonstrate the 
fallacy of their claims only by killing off so 
many innocent, if foolish, people that the 
rest of the world is bound to take notice. 
Yet suggestions that physicians of a city or 
state combine in a publicity campaign to set 
indubitable scientific facts before the public 
is received by medical men with cries of 
alarm and gestures of repudiation. The 
cherished ethics of the profession frowns upon 
advertisement, even of the profession itself. 

Mr. Whiteside, probably one of the best- 
informed men in the country as far as condi- 
tions confronting the medical fraternity are 
concerned, has advocated as the first step in 
a new warfare against quacks the establish- 
ment of a publicity bureau to give the public 
the truth concerning the science of medicine. 

Such a campaign to be successful would 
have to depart from the austere level of 
scientific discussion and meet the claims of 
the quacks upon their own ground. Medical 
truths would have to be brought home to the 
public by the same mediums through which 
the people have absorbed medical bunk. It is 
doubtful whether ethical.physicians, in gen- 
eral, would indorse such a campaign. 

“Suppose,” a man of long experience and 
high standing in the medical profession was 
asked, “it should be proposed that orthodox 
physicians undertake a national advertising 
campaign to give the public the truth con- 
cerning the science of healing and to refute 
the claims of the cult members. If such a 
campaign were proposed, would physicians 
in general support it?” 

“You'd be stirring up a hornets’ nest,” he 
replied, shaking his head. “ Nineteen out of 
twenty doctors would object to such a proj- 
ect upon ethical grounds.” 

New York, therefore, is trying to meet the 
growth of quackery by tightening up its 
medical-practice act. ers among the 
state’s orthodox physicians believe that the 
education of the public concerning the art of 
healing is essential, but the medical frater- 
nity is reluctant to undertake it. Meanwhile 
the fake doctors rail against “The Trust” 
when apprehended, and prosper the rest of 
the time. 
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Cfake ‘Doctors 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The “easy” as well as the “hard” states 
are groping about in search of a solution of 
the quack problem. Connecticut has em- 
barked upon such a quest, stimulated by 
grand-jury revelations of medical conditions 
within its boundaries. This state possesses 
a department of health that supervises the 
practitioners in the state in a mild and incon- 
clusive fashion. Six schools of healing are 
recognized by the commonwealth—the allo- 
paths, homeopaths, eclectics, osteopaths, chi- 
ropractors and naturopaths. Each of the six 
has its own examining board. The depart- 
ment of health issues licenses to candidates 
passed by the first three. The osteopaths, 
chiropractors and naturopaths license their 
own candidates themselves. Yet to all out- 
ward appearances the laissez-faire policy 
adopted by the state toward its healers 
worked smoothly until the diploma-mill 
scandal broke in Missouri. The concussion 
that blew off the lid in that commonwealth 
was followed by a complementary explosion 
in Connecticut. 

The things that were uncovered concern- 
ing the operation of the eclectic board caused 
a hurried mobilization of the grand jury. It 
began to investigate months ago. As this is 
written it is still investigating. Thus far it 
has confined itself solely to the operations of 
the eclectic examining Sesed, At the end of 
its fifth month of inquiry the body handed up 
a presentment which alleged, among other 
things, that “A failure to observe the law 
and a disregard of obvious duty” on the part 
of the eclectic examining board had filled 
Connecticut with fraudulent doctors. Many 
of the “doctors” holding licenses granted by 
the eclectic examining board were so igno- 
rant of their profession that they “could not 
describe the symptoms of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, smallpox or other contagious or in- 
fectious diseases.” 

Orthodox and qualified physicians of Con- 
necticut are now hoping that the legislature 
will adopt measures strengthening the basic 
qualifications applicants must possess before 
they can hope to practice the art of healing 
in that state. “If a strong medical-practice 
act is not adopted now,” one of the leading 
orthodox doctors of the state said, “none 
ever will be. A man who is to practice 
medicine, in whatever form, must know cer- 
tain things, whether he is an allopath or a 
naturopath. He must know the structure of 
the human body. He must be able to iden- 
tify abnormalities in that structure. He must 





























know the physiological and chemical effects 
of his treatments upon the body he is. treat- 
ing. If we can obtain a medical-practice act, 
making knowledge of these fundamentals 
compulsory in every school of healing in the 
state, we shall have gone a long way toward 
eliminatiffg quacks and fakes. Thorough 
knowledge of the human body is not too much 
to request of any man who is going to make 
healing his life work. If he does not possess 
this he has no right to practice medicine. 
Such an act will not, of course, do away with 
the incompetent, but it will at least keep 
them out of legitimate practice. All we can 
do is wait and hope that the public in gen- 
eral will learn by experience to distrust and 
avoid the quack.” 


In Missouri, where ‘The Doctors’ Trust” 
has been a political issue, farsighted leaders 
among the orthodox physicians are also try- 
ing to work out some scheme of constructive 
legislation. Missouri is afflicted with more 
than her due share of low-grade medical 
schools. The operations of some of these 
were disclosed in the recent scandal. She 
has also her full quota of healers of a dozen 
different cults, against whom the State Med- 
ical Society carries on persistent warfare. 

“Refusal to recognize the quacks isn’t 
going to solve the problem,” said Dr. E. J. 
Goodwin, secretary of the Missouri State 
Medical Association. ‘‘ Uncompromising op- 
position isn’t going to get us anywhere in 


‘the long run. What we need is a construc- 


tive program of legislation instead of flat 
antagonism. This program should set forth 


_.clearly the points at issue between orthodox 


medicine and the quacks and outline the 
terms, under which the healers can be ad- 
mitted to legitimate practice.” 

Leaders in the medical thought of Con- 
necticut and Missouri appreciate the neces- 
sity of going back to fundamentals if the 
quack problem is to be solved, and outlining 
a nonpartisan series of qualifications that 
any healer, no matter what his cult, should 
be expected to possess if he is to deal with 
the human body. Pennsylvania has gone a 
step further. The Pennsylvania Medical 
Legislative Conference, under the direction 
of Dr. George A. Knowles, has tabulated 
these qualifications. 

Quacks flourish in Pennsylvania too. She 
would be the glaring exception among forty- 
eight states if they did not. 

“We win nothing by attacking the cult 
members,” Doctor Knowles says. “The arrest 
and trial of a quack only gives him the oppor- 
tunity to pose as a martyr and rail against 
‘The Doctors’ Trust.’ We can wipe out these 
allegations of rivalry and hatred entirely by 
announcing that any man can practice any 
school of healing he pleases as long as he 
complies with certain educational requisites.” 


Pennsylvania’s Plan 


““PXHE bill which the legislative conference 

will introduce at Harrisburg provides 
for a single examining board to pass upon the 
qualifications of all practitioners. It also 
establishes a standard to which applicants 
for a license to practice the healing art must 
conform. This comprises two years of pre- 
medical preparation, four years in a medical 
college and one year of interne work in a 
hospital. The examining board is to be en- 
tirely impartial. It is to uphold the claims of 
no particular school of medicine. Its sole 
consideration is to be whether the candidate 
is qualified to practice upon the human body. 
If so, he will be given a license, with the 
permission to employ whatever methods of 
practice he pleases. 

“No one but a maniac,’”’ Doctor Knowles 
says, “will believe that six months or a year 
of preparation equips a man to practice medi- 
cal science. No one but a quack who is 
going to lose his graft if the measure goes 
through should; object to a law providing 
that a candidate for a license to practice 
medicine in Pennsylvania must satisfy an 
impartial board of his knowledge of the heal- 
ing art before he receives such a license. 

‘©The law also provides for the annual regis- 
tration of all licensed physicians in the state. 
This would make it easy to tell the qualified 
doctor from the fake. The line of demarcation 
would be clear. If a man was not registered, 
the public would know that he was a fraud.” 

Other states besides Pennsylvania advo- 
cate the annual registration of all physicians. 
New York is urging it as the most expedient 
fashion of distinguishing between the sheep 
and the goats of the art of healing, between 
the qualified physician and the quack. 
Much protest has been called forth by this 
proposal. The most fervent objections have 
arisen, not from the quacks, but from certain 
physicians of irreproachable standing. They 
object to the measure as an invasion of the 
sacred rights of the medical fraternity, and 
when they have finished dwelling upon these, 
they say in addition that it would be a 
nuisance. 

Which only goes to show that the quack 
is not entirely responsible for the prevalence 
of quackery. The public, which steadfastly 
refuses to distinguish between science and 
fraud, must bear a large share of the burden, 
and the orthodox physician himself carry a 
little of its weight. 











Are You Afraid .... 
—that you will offend your friends, ruin your 
pretty clothes. ... Are you afraid that sometime, 
the odor of perspiration will embarrass you — 
mark you as a person who lacks refinement? 

Such risks are now so unnecessary! Dew, the 
Crystal Pure Deodorant, eliminates the possibil- 
ity of perspiration odors. A few drops applied 
at any time assures you of complete freedom 
from annoyance for many hours. 

Dew is colorless and odorless. It will not 
stain or injure the most delicate fabric or harm 
the most sensitive skin. 

The crystal purity of Dew makes it especially 
desirable for use on sanitary pads. 


Men, too, find Dew pleasant and easy 
to use. Get a bottle at all stores or di- 
rect, fifty cents. Write for book- 
let “I asked him to make a better 
deodorant.”’ 


GEO. C. V. FESLER CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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An Easy Way To Make Money 


Hundreds of men and women are making $2.00 to 
$5.00 an hour spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time 
introducing the famous Guaranteed World’s 
Star Hosiery and Underwear—a complete 
family line sold direct from mill at amazingly 
low prices. You can do as well. Start right 
away in your own locality. Profits begin 
at once. No capital required. No deliveries 
—no collections to make. An easy, pleas- 
ant, profitable business of your own. 
New P Makes success certain. No ex- 
perience needed. We furnish 
everything to make you successful. No charge 
for territory. Write quick for Free Offer. 
World’s Star Knitting Co. 
58 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 
(Established 29 years) 
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VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS-WHEN USED” 
YOu don’t put egg substi- 
tutes in your favorite cakes, 
so why flavor with “syn- 
thetic” vanilla. Use the real 
vanilla with the true tropic 
flavor. 





Ask torHorlick’s 


IRIGINAL 









s 
Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 

the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 





e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, i two 

sets of $3.50. 100 

ing Cards, samples. 

RAVING CO., 1052 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Flat from Paris for Every (ollege Girl 


Claire Merey’s smart high-crowned duvetyn sailor is all the proof we need 
that sailors are “in” for strictly tailored clothes. Two galalith ornaments 
hold the looped grosgrain band. Of electric blue velvet is the Alexis best 
“tea party” hat below, with Beauvais embroidery in tones of yellow, gold, 
tan, rust, and blue appliquéd over the crown and around brim. Alexis also 
makes the general-wear brown felt below at right, with its brown brocaded 
faille brim cleverly rolled up and slashed for the insertion of a brown felt tab. 
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PHOTOS. BY NICKOLAS MURAY 
Claire 
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Alexis’ dressy black felt for teas and matinées 
has satin ribbon band running into streamer, set 


off by cocardes of shaded feather rose leaves. 





Claire Merey makes this general-wear hat for 
college girls with black felt quill matching crown 
and running through the folded ribbon brim. 





cAgnes 
Agnes’ general-wear Mah-Fongg 
hat is black felt with satin brim, 
gold cut-outs on satin ribbon imi- 
tating the characters. Below, 
Suzy’s cerise suede for motoring 
has cleverly cut tabs crossing in 
front and a matching two-yard 


suede-banded chiffon scarf. 
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Alexis Alexis 


HAT college or boarding-school girl who 
emerges from her milliner’s with only 
one new hat is made of stern stuff. 
Never again will she be more tempted by 
beautiful materials and becoming shapes. For 
her inspection will be lustrous satin hats, 
sportslike felt or leather ones in debonair 
styles, and wool fabric ones with the immensely 
popular suéde finish, which is in line with the 
smartest wool materials for coats and dresses. 
Satin and felt combinations are very desirable, 
also hatter’s plush and ciré satin, and velvet 
in some form is always worn in winter. 
Crowns may be round or square, and will be 
from a quarter to an inch higher than the 
summer mode. Always there is a brim, be it 
ever so tiny. In colors, brown is almost as 
much a staple as black, with dark bottle green, 
electric blue and the wine shades much in de- 
mand. Quills will rival in popularity ribbon 
cocardes for tailored hats, groups of small 
“synthetic” birds will be much seen, and, 
later on, fur also will become a factor in hat 
trimming. Ostrich is a contestant for honors, 
and matching accessories are still the rage. 








i" 
Maria Guy 
Not satisfied with one brim, this 
black felt hat from Maria Guy has 
a tiny straight satin underbrim— 
a new feature. Moiré ribbon is 
pulled through the buckle. Le 
Monnier’s brown satin hat below, 
with confetti in red and yellow 
embroidery, is smart for best. 
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No. 545B 


Manon Lescaut Face 
Powder, texture of peer- 
less adherence and fine- 
ness. Perfumed for the 
fastidious taste. Manon 
Lescaut may also be had 
I in perfume and _ toilet 

a water. Choice of: White, 
ow Rose, Flesh and Bru- 
nette. Also: Peaches 








& Powderand Peaches-and- 
t. = Cream Powder. 





















Perfume Ashes of 
Roses, of delicate 
and lasting fragrance. 


re — 
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No. 90M 


Talcum powder.Smooth, 
light, exquisitely fra- 
grant. Inhandsome metal 
container. 


“y 


No. 650B 


No. 650B 


No. 90 
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OVERS of beauty take keen delight 
in the many Parisian creations of 
Bourjois. Women of France and America 
know the charm and fragrance of Bourjois 
MANON LESCAUT* Face Powder, so soft, 
so adherent, so fine. It is with especial 
pleasure, therefore, that Bourjois places 
the new MANON LESCAUT TALCUM at 
their disposal. It has the marvelous 
MANON LESCAUT fragrance, and it is 
irresistibly delicate and pure. 
Several of the Bourjois asHEs or RosEs* series of 
toilet luxuries also are here illustrated. They 
will charm you with their beauty and original 
fragrance. The loveliness of their packages is but 


a symbol of the pleasure their use confers. They 
are available at druggists’ everywhere. 


And areminder: ‘“‘What Every Woman Does not 
Know”’ is a little book brim-full of beauty-facts 
and ways and means—vivacious and informing 
from cover to cover. Your druggist can have one 
for you ask him for it next time you pur- 
chase a box of Bourjois MANON LESCAUT uss 
Powder. 


For a generous sample of Bourjois MANON 
Lescaut Face Powder, and a copy of ‘‘What 
Every Woman Does not Know’’, send 18c with 
the coupon below. 


“Bourjois 


Sface CPowder 











it BOURJOIS 
thas selected ¢ 


ye i 
or your especial = 
— Benefit 





*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ANON LESCAUT 
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No. 83 
Ashes of Roses (Dark and Rich) 
or Rouge Mandarine* (Light and 
Bright) in gold-decorated leather- 
ette cases vie rich ball-top puffs. 
Also the new Rouge Velvet of Peaches*, Rouge Currant-Rose*, 
Rouge Coral-Rose* in pocket size only. 


No.83 Pocket size with puff 

No. 84 Boudoir size with puff 

No.85 Professional size — 
no pu 





No. 98 


No. 97 


No. 97 Purse size 
No. 98 Larger size 
Ashes of Roses Lip Sticks. 

Light or Dark. 


No. 92 Ashes of Roses 
Toilet Water of highest and 
most delicate Palin, Our toilet 
waters are a boudoir requisite. 
Fragrant and stimulating. In 


two supreme odors. 


No. 92 *. 





A. Bourjois & Co., Inc. 
37 West 34th St. New York 


n is enclosed 18c for which send me at 
once sample box of MANON LESCAUT White 
Naturelle Rose Rachel Peaches* Peaches-and- 
Cream* (Check powder wanted) and 1 free copy of 
“What Every Woman Does NOT Know’”’. 


Name it 3 


Address. 
3 Se IS 


Paris 
With this cou 
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Once you try Mazola, 
you will prefer it to the 
finest imported salad 
oils—for quality, uni- 
formity and economy. 


A PLEASANT THOUGHT 


“MAaZOLA is as delicious 
and good to eat as the 
corn from which it comes.” 


FREE-Beautifally illustrated Corn 


Products Cook Book of sixty-four pages; 
containing more than a hundred valuable 
recipes for preparing delightful dishes. 
Write to the Corn Products Refining 
Company, Dept. 12, Argo, Illinois. 
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WiyM| at the same time so utterly ador- 
au) able as these baby bonnets evolved 
almost in the twinkling of an eye 
§) from handkerchiefs and dainty 
luncheon napkins? Baby becomes a pictur- 
esque Katrina the minute she dons the ker- 
chief bonnet folded dutchwise in the back, or 
she may bea miniature signorina in the white 
embroidered hood, with its Madeira point 
perking behind each shoulder. For the young 
mother who has not sewed before, they will 
seem to be products from Aladdin’s Lamp, so 
easy will they be for her to make; and any 
fond grandma or auntie can make in a few 
minutes these little gifts of distinction and 
charm. 

A plain white-linen handkerchief, eleven 
and a half inches square, with hemstitched 
edge and dimity-striped border, was used 
for the cunning little cap at the upper left. 
Mark one center side with pin or chalk for 
the front. Measure three and a half inches 
from each corner on hem in back and mark. 
From each of these points put in a four-inch 
perpendicular crease. Next measure four 
inches from each back corner on the ad- 
jacent side hem and mark with a pin. Now 
lay one of the creased folds in back over 
adjacent side, so that the folded edge is at 
the pin, with outside edge extending beyond 
it halfaninch. Tack 
at this point on hem 
and remove pins. 
Now do the same 
thing with the other 
side of cap. The re- 
sulting folds on the 
underside of cap are 
overlapped, with the 
two points extend- 
ing one and a quar- 
ter inches or one and 
a half inches below 
the edge of the cap 
| Inback. Again tack 
on hem to hold in 
place. To the right 
and to the left of 
the folded part in 
back, as close to it 
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Handkerchiefs of white linen, pink linen under white, and light blue linen edged with point d’esprit 
make these babies’ bonnets. Would anyone ever guess that they could be so easily wrought? 


eA Half Ftour and a Handkerchief 
cAnd Baby Has a New Bonnet 


Designed by Charlotte Gabay 


thehem. For the front of the cap, turn back 
one and a half inches and crease on the fold, 
holding this “cuff” in place by sewing rib- 
bon tie strings through the two thicknesses. 

Two handkerchiefs, one plain pink linen 
eleven inches square, and the other a white 
linen with an embroidered scalloped edge, 
eleven and three-eighths inches square, were 
used for the cap above in center. Lay the 
white handkerchief, right side facing you, 
over the pink one, so that one edge of the 
white extends half an inch beyond the edge of 
the pink, and fold the white edge over the 
pink, pressing in the crease. Now measure 
one and a half inches from this folded edge, 
and fold back the pink and white together 
for the front of the cap, and press in the 
crease. 

Still keeping the two handkerchiefs to- 
gether, you now measure four inches from 
each back corner each way along the hem 
and mark. Next form a triangle on the 
outside of the cap by tacking.each back and 
adjacent side together at the points marked 
with pins, and creasing the fold of the tri- 
angle on the diagonal from each corner to the 
center of the cap. Lay each folded corner 
over side of cap toward front, with edges 
parallel, so that point of triangle is one and 
a quarter inches from folded edge of front of 
cap and under cuff. Tack on edge. 

The two and a 
half inches of hand- 
kerchief in center 
back between the 
folds of the corners 
is now laid in a box 
plait, the sides of the 
plait being tacked 
together on the un- 
derside, at the hem 
only, and then 
tacked to center of 
plait, leaving two 
perky upstanding 
folds at the neck in 
back. Attach ribbon 
strings underneath 
the turned-back 
front, half an inch 
from the lower edge 


as possible, take a of the cap. 
half-inch tuck, The dainty Madeira luncheon napkin is con- 

turned toward the scripted to bonnet this young vamp—and a (Continued on 
back, and tack on worthy cause it is, if her expression tells. Page 126) 


‘ quickly into sterilized glasses. bottle (scant 4% cup) Cerro. 
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rom Jruit to 
am % Jelly in 
15 minutes / 


Simply bring fruit and sugar to a boil, 
boil one minute and add Cerro. Then skim. 
and pour—and everything is done. No fail- 
ures—no long boiling—no worry. 


A Pure Fruit Product 


Certo never fails to make perfect jam or jelly be- 
cause it is pure fruit pectin—the jellifying substance 
present in some fruits and in varying amounts—now 
extracted, refined and concentrated for convenient use 
in every home. Cerro contains no gelatine. 


One Minute’s Boiling 


Remember how good the kitchen used to smell when 
jam or jelly was being made by the old, boiling-down 
method ? Experts say that was the delicate flavor and 
juice being boiled away. With Crrto’s one minute 
boiling period all this flavor, juice and color are now 
preserved. 

























































Makes One-Half More 


With the same amount of fruit Certo’s one minute 
boiling makes one-half more jam or jelly than the old 
long-boiling method. The extra sugar is used simply to 
reduce cost and improve flavor by making jam and jelly 
from the juice and flavor that used to be boiled away. 


Over 5,000,000 women used CERTo last 
year. Get a bottle from your grocer with rec- 
ipe book attached and try it with any avail- 
able fruit. You'll want to make a lot more. 
Crrro and recipe book sent postpaid for 35c. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
902-C Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sole Makers of 
Peach Jam 


(Sureje//) 
Peel, remove pits and crush Slice, pit and crush well about 


Plum Jam 
well about 8 Ibs. peaches. 2% lbs. plums. Measure 4 level 
Measure 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) cups (2 Ibs.) crushed fruit into 
crushed fruit into large kettle. large kettle, add 4 cup water, 
Add 7% level cups (8% Ibs.) _ stir until boiling, cover kettle 
sugar and mix well. Use iiot- and simmer 4% hour. Add 7% 
test fire and stir constantly be- level cups (3% Ibs.) sugar and 
fore and while boiling. Boil mix well. Use hottest fire and 
hard one minute. Remove from stir constantly before and while 
fire and stir in 1 bettle (scant boiling. Boil hard for 1 minute. 
cup) Certo. Skim and pour Remove from fire and stir in 4% 
















Use same recipe for Pear Jam. Skim and pour quickly. 
















1OOR 
at your 
SOOES/ 


For the sake of a good personal appearance 
—to inspire self-respect—to create a fav- 
orable impression—keep your shoes neat! 





















If you haven't got the tools—here they 
are! A Shoe Shining Outfit and the best 
of shoe polishes. 


Shine your shoes at least once a day! A good 
habit —a thrifty habit. 


Good shoe polishes preserve leather and give longer 
life to shoes. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 50c to 
the Shinola Company, Rochester, N. Y., for 
the Shinola Home Set and two boxes of Shinola 
Shoe Polish, or 75¢ to the F. F. Dalley Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., or $1.10 to Hamilton, Can., 
for the 2-in-1 Shining Kit and two boxes of 
2-in-I Shoe Polish. 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes— 
for wet shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and 
women’s shoes. 
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Another white linen handkerchief, one of Delft blue bordered in white linen, and a crépe de chine kerchief 
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are used here. You may prefer a different color scheme to suit the complexion of your darling. 


eA Half Flour and a Handkerchief 


(Continued from Page 125) 


The cap at the upper right of page 125 is 
made from a ten-and-a-quarter-inch light 
blue linen handkerchief, to which a one-and- 
a-quarter-inch wide point d’esprit footing is 
attached with running stitches on the under- 
side, on a line with the hemstitching of the 
hem. The excess point d’esprit at the corners 
is turned back in a triangle on the underside. 

Measuring from the edge of footing, fold 
back on the right side one and a half inches 
for the front of the cap. Next measure along 
edge five and a half inches each way from 
each back corner and mark with pins. Now 
tack adjacent sides together where marked 
with pins, forming triangle on outside of cap, 
and crease diagonally from back corners to 
center of kerchief. Lay each folded corner 
on side of cap toward the front, with all 
edges even, so that the corner slips under the 
cuff across front of cap, with tip touching 
the folded edge. Tack in place at this point. 
You will find that the edges of the folds on 
underside of back are about one inch apart. 
Adjust to fit the baby’s head by taking a 
couple of tiny folds in the net, and tacking 
in place. Attach ribbon strings. 

The cap at the bottom of page 125 is made 
from a thirteen-inch square luncheon nap- 
kin, with embroidery in one corner. For the 
front of the cap turn back two inches of the 
linen and crease on fold. Measure along edge 
four and a half inches each way from each 
back corner and mark. Form triangle by 
tacking each back and adjacent side together 
at the points marked with pins, with edges 
even, creasing the fold of the triangle from 
each corner on the 
diagonal toward the 
center of the cap. 
Each of the triangles 
thus formed is 
turned toward the 
front of cap, and 
laid smoothly over 
the side, so that the 
corner of triangle 
extends two inches 
below edge of linen. 
Tack only the folded 
edge to scalloped 
edge. The four 
inches of linen in 
center back between 
the folded edges of 
the triangles are 
gathered and pulled 
together as tightly 
as necessary, in or- 
der to fit the head. 
Attach ribbon ties. 





This view of the Delft blue hood shows how 
effective is the childishly simple back with its 
chaste white border and overlapping corners. 


A white linen handkerchief, ten and a 
quarter inches square, with one-eighth-inch 
Armenian lace edge, was used for the cap at 
upper left. Mark a center side for the front 
of cap. Measure along edge to a point four 
and five-eighths inches each way from each 
back corner and mark with pins. Form tri- 
angle by tacking each back and adjacent 
side together at the points marked, and, 
with edges even, creasing the fold from each 
corner on the diagonal to the center of cap. 
Each of the triangles thus formed is turned 
toward the front of the cap and laid smoothly 
over the side, with edges even, so that each 
point comes within three-eighths of an inch 
of the corner in front. You will find that the 
folds of the triangle on underside of cap 
exactly meet in center back. Tack them in- 
visibly together at the hem only. Attach rib- 
bon strings with a tiny loop on each side. 

The cap at upper center is made from a 
ten-and-a-half-inch-square handkerchief of 
Delft blue linen with a white border one inch 
wide. Fold back two inches of one side for 
the front and crease on fold. Measure along 
edge three and a half inches each way from 
each corner in back and mark. Form tri- 
angle by tacking each back and adjacent side 
together at the points marked, and creas- 
ing the fold on outside from each corner on 
the diagonal to the center of cap. Tack in 
place at hem. Now lay one folded corner 
over the other in center back, so that the 
points extend about an inch below edge of 
cap, as sketch at bottom of the page indicates. 
Tack each folded edge to hem. For each 
tiestring, use match- 
ing ribbon or picoted 
linen twelve inches 
long and two and a 
quarter inches wide. 

The crépe de 
chine cap above at 
right is made from 
an eleven-and-a- 
quarter-inch-square 
handkerchief in ex- 
actly the same way 
that the blue linen 
with point d’esprit 
edging is made, ex- 
cept that one and a 
quarter inches are 
turned back for the 
front cuff, and the 
front is then edged 
with narrow Val 
lace, not. gathered 
but held in slightly 
as attached. 
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An Impalpable Powder—A Mist-Like Spray 


—to Rid Your Home of Flies and Mosquitoes 


Gps FLAG, the famous destroyer of flies and mosquitoes, is now available 


in both powder and liquid forms. Either will destroy flies, mosquitoes, roaches, 


ants, fleas, waterbugs, bedbugs and moths with entire safety, cleanliness and speed. 


POWDER 


Absolutely non-poisonous 
to human beings or ani- 
mals. Use BLACK FLAG 
powder for killing lice on 
dogs, cats, cage birds and 
plants. Packed in glass bot- 
tles that keep it strong and 
fresh. Three sizes. 


15c, 40c, 75c. Except 
west of Denver and 
foreign countries. 


For Flies and Mosquitoes 


Blow the powder into the air (with a powder 
gun) after closing doors and windows. After twenty 
minutes sweep up and burn all dead insects. For 
mosquitoes—in rooms or open air—burn the 
powder like incense. 


Liquid Brack Fac should be used for flies and 
mosquitoes by spraying into the air .of closed 
rooms, using a BLack Fac sprayer. Then sweep up 
and burn dead insects. 


For Roaches and Bedbugs 


Use a powder gun for the powder or a sprayer 
for the liquid and blow the insecticide into cracks 
in walls, wainscoting, mattresses and all sections 
of beds, etc. (BLack Fiac powder or liquid will 
not stain clothing, rugs, blankets or wall paper 
and will not corrode metal beds or trimmings.) 





BLACK FLAG, Smallwood and Eagle Streets, Battrimore, Mb. 


BLACK &/FLAG 


MARK ‘a 


The Nations Insecticide 


For Fleas 
Spray the liquid or blow the powder over and 
under floor coverings. Move all furniture, boxes, 
etc., to make sure that the entire floor is covered. 
Use BLackx FLac powder on animals and feath- 
ered pets for fleas and lice. 


Get Genuine BLACK FLAG 


Your druggist, department store, grocer or hard- 
ware dealer will supply Brack Frac powder or 
Brack Frac liquid, or we will send a package 
direct by mail on receipt of price. Either form will 
prove effective. Biack Frac liquid contains the 
ingredient which for forty years has made BLack 
Frac powder the safest, surest and most con- 
venient insecticide. Be sure to look for the red-and- 
yellow-wrapped glass bottle (BLack FLac powder), 
or the red-and-yellow can (Brack Ftac liquid). 
Both bear the Black FLAc trade-mark. 





LIQUID 


Has a pleasant aromatic 
odor, which does not cling 
where insecticide has been 
used. Will not stain or in- 
jure clothing or furs. De- 
odorizes garbage cans 
effectively. Four sizes. 


25c, 45c, 85c, $2.50. 
Except west of Denver 
and foreign countries. 
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Gordon-Van Tine 
Home Plan No. 612 


Charming 6 room bunga- 
low; 3 bedrooms. Unusu- 
ally large living room 
with fireplace. See Page 
19 of our catalog. 


etc. 


375 CASE S 








200 Home Plans 


Shows photos and floor p! canes of city and 
farm homes, bungalows, 

Our Barn Book and Catalog of 
Building Materials also sent on request. 


Gordon-Van VanTin e Co. v 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back “4 
__ Four Big Mills: Davenport; St. Louis; Hattiesbarg, Miss; Chehalis, Wash.“ Address 
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Distinctive Homes 
at Wholesale Prices! 


G 


Your Four Savings 
(1) Direct f cactocy to user sell- 
ing. (2) Big volume. (3) No 
bad debts; we sell for cash. 
(4) Ready-Cut saves money 
and gives stronger, better con- 
‘struction. 


Send for 


olonial homes, 


ET our latest velbuced prices before you build. 
We furnish complete plans and highest grade 
material, Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut. Noextras. 
Customers say we save them up to $2,000 on a 
house. We ship to you direct from mill at whole- 
sale prices. Over 200,000 customers. Write! 


Ready-CutGarages,$87Up + 
Come ready to set up. Build _4 
conned and save money. 


Cottagee—1 toS .“ Iam interested and ex- 


rooms. Sammnet Cot planned 









5,000 Building Material w 
Bargains. You can buy 4 
from us material in any y, 
uantity at wholesale. 
d us = bills to 4 


figurean tlowest Gordon- 

prea paid prices. 7 Van Tine Co. 
375 Case St., 

Davenport, lowa 





rf pect to 
- “0 Build a Dee 
D0 Repair a__ vats 








DAVENPORT, IOWA oh. Name 
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eA Popular Luncheon Set in 
eatin Stitch and Italian Hlemstitching 


sets than for any other kind of needle- 
work. Why, no one knows, unless it 
is because eating is so thrilling a part of our 
lives that we regard even its accessories with 
ceremonial respect. Be that as it may, here 
is a new design to enthuse over—undeniably 
effective and simple, the satin stitch used for 
the blocks not even requiring padding. 

Directions for the Italian double hem- 
stitched border are given in the sketches be- 
low. The embroidery design begins one and 
a half inches from the outer edge of the center- 
piece, which is seventeen inches square, and 
one and a quarter inches from the outer edge 
of the plate doilies, which measure ten and a 
half inches by sixteen inches. The set consists 
of one centerpiece and four plate doilies. 


Tes are more requests for luncheon 





1 

1. To hemstitch rolled hem, fasten thread invisibly 

in hem on wrong side. Pass needle under four 
threads, as above. 





3. For double hemstitching skip four threads below 
the hemstitched rolled hem, and draw next two. The 
double hemstitching is worked over the four threads 
skipped. Hold the material, not hem, toward you, 
and work on the right side from right to left. Fasten 
thread on underside and bring thread out, as above. 
Next insert needle under drawn threads, as above, 
exactly under the place where thread came out, and 
take stitch to left under four vertical threads. 


5. Starting in any corner the required distance from 
the outer edge, count five horizontal threads of linen 
and bring needle through from wrong side. Working 
from right to left, take a vertical stitch over these five 
threads and proceed in groups of four vertical 
stitches. In making the fourth stitch of each group 
carry thread on underside of work, skip five vertical 
threads of linen, and bring needle out ready to begin 
next group, as in sketch at right. Work inside 
groups—A and B—in the same way. 


Designed Under 
the Direction of 
the Boston Socicty 
of Arts a nd 
Crafts 





Select a heavy, round-thread linen, and 


No. 5 mercerized cotton. Hemstitch and 
then embroider two adjoining sides before 
starting on the third side. In this way you 
have extra threads of linen to take up, if 
a block is not quite complete at last corner. 

The original of this luncheon set was in 
natural-colored linen, with the inside blocks 
of the border and the hemstitching in Pablo 
yellow, the outside blocks and the single 
strand of embroidery thread, over which 
the last half of the hemstitching is worked, 
in Empire blue. This strand is just held in 
place and the row of double hemstitching 
worked over it, as in sketch number 4 below. 





2. Insert needle in roll in center of the four threads, 
and under thread of first stitch. Repeat from No. !. 








4 
EARTHY 


/i\\ 


4+ 


4. Next, insert needle beside thread at right, and 
slant the needle up to left, bringing it out four 
threads above. Repeat from No. 3, inclusive. Simply 
hold the thread of contrastin: 
color in place and work over it 
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Lorraine Double & Single Mesh 
HAIR NETS 


LORRAINE HAIR NetTS—the largest selling hair net in 
the world—now introduces 


Lome Pe Se ° " 
ss watgtdtacied ot TINE Lorraine Bobbed Hair Nets 

lj i 1\\\\ Ne Made snugly to keep the bobbed coiffure trim and 
smart, for achieving the charming boyish bob and for 


wear at night to keep bobbed hair waved 
or curled. () ¢ 
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; Lorraine SILK NETS 


od. | FOR women who prefer silk nets. Lorraine Silk Nets 


VY GA 
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—made entirely of silk with an elastic edge to keep 
them securely about the hair. Also worn with bobbed 
hair. No better silk nets are obtainable 


at any price. ¢ 
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Soe, Wrse Lorraine Cocoanut Oil 
NOVas)) SHAMPOO 
Dasa” “iter Ft, Combined with OLIVE OIL 
ae ed WwW wa > A FINE, quick lathering, healthful shampoo made of the 
COCOANUT OIL , fs A? finest of Cocoanut Oil for Cleanliness and the purest, 
Rita ’ , imported Olive Oil for Hair Health. Leaves the hair 
: fresh and lustrous — neither too oily nor 


too dry. It is a shampoo and a treatment ¢ 
in one! 


Sold Exclusively at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. Stores 
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15¢ in Canada 
and Far West 
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The Summer Sun 
and Your Skin 
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By MADAME JEANNETTE 


MipsumMer exacts penalties from your skin that can be 
avoided by the proper use of the correct creams. An oily 
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skin needs two creams—a dry skin usually requires but 
one cream. Which kind of skin have you? 


A DRY SKIN 
must be kept soft 


Sun, wind, heat—these three friendly enemies are 
to be taken seriously when you find them your 
constant summer companions. 


A dry skin burns easily, and its delicate surface 
shrivels in the wind and the dry heat of late sum- 
mer. Feed it with the nourishing oils of Pompeian 
Night Cream! It will soften the skin, and heal it. 
Use it frequently, and do not fail to use it as a 
cleanser night and morning. 


For sunburn and windburn: It is a generally ac- 
cepted fact that some sort of oil should be ap- 
plied, as soon as possible, to a freshly burned skin. 
Apply Pompeian Night Cream directly to the 
burned skin, and if the burn is very severe lay 
strips of clean linen or some sort of cotton material 
over a thick application of this Night Cream, and 
leave it on for as long as possible. 


For cleansing: Cover the skin thoroughly with 
Pompeian Night Cream — rub it lightly with little 
circular movements, till the cream is slightly dis- 
colored with the dirt—then rub off thoroughly 
with a soft cloth. The evidence of how well it 
cleanses will be on the cloth! 

Before powdering: Apply a very little Pompeian 
Night Cream to the skin, patting it lightly till most 
of it has been absorbed. Then wipe off, and you 
will find it makes an ideal base for your powder. 


AN OILY SKIN 
should be kept firm 


An oily skin is not so easily burned as a dry skin, 
but during the warm weather the pesky little oil 
ducts are more active than ever! This means a 
gtadual relaxation of the entire skin surface, so that 
it tends toward the little loose-hanging folds that 
are so age-telling. 

Pompeian Day Cream should be used on this 
type of skin every time the face is cleansed — al- 
ways before powdering. 

An oily skin demands more attention in its 
cleansing than a dry skin—and more rigorous 
methods may be used if desired. Soap and water 
are essential to cleansing part of the time — but 
should always be followed by a light application 
of Pompeian Night Cream if the skin feels drawn 
or tight. And after the Night Cream has been 
wiped away, Pompeian Day Cream should be 
applied to “firm” the skin. 

Many women who do not use soap find that 
Pompeian Night Cream alone is the best agent for 
cleansing. The oils used in Pompeian Night Cream 
loosen the unhealthy accumulations in the pores of 
an overly-active skin, and when it is wiped off, all 
these unhealthy accumulations come with it. 

Before powdering: Pompeian Day Cream should 
be rubbed gently into the skin until it vanishes. 
Any superfluous cream should be wiped off. After- 
ward, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


MME. JEANNETTE OFFERS A NEW BEAUTY BOX 


This unique Beauty Box contains trial quantities 
of four Pompeian preparations: a tube of Day 
Cream, a tube of Night Cream, a box of Beauty 
Powder, a box of Bloom (rouge). With them 





(CLEANSING ANO SKIN-NOURISHING) 


Tight Cream 


comes a valuable booklet | Mme. Jeannette on 
the care and improvement o i 

are included in a highly artistic box for the dress- 
ing table. Send 25c with the coupon. 
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(VANISHING) 


Day Cream 
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good manners 


The manner in which you use your 
powder and rouge is just as much a 
part of your “deportment”’ as your con- 
versation or your way of bearing your- 
self socially. We are always on inspec- 
tion in these matters, and it is well to 
remember that our “appearance” bears 
much weight in the eyes of those who 
meet us! 


Does powder require a 
cream foundation ? 


Pompeian Day Cream (for oily skins) 
and Pompeian Night Cream (for dry 
skins) used as a foundation for powder 
gain two very desirable ends — they 
make the powder go on more smoothly 
—and they make the powder stay on 
for a much greater length of time with- 
out renewal! There are a few types of 
skin that do not seem to require this 
base for powder—but the great majority 
of women should cultivate this habit. 

There should always be a certain 
amount of ceremony about putting on 
your powder for the day, or for the 
evening toilette. This, after all, is the 
important note of your beauty. Powder 
covers all the skin and lends it bril- 
liance, accentuates its clearness, and 
covers minor defects — but all of these 
desirable effects can be spoiled by the 
careless application of your powder. 

Use powder lavishly— every bit of 
skin to be exposed after dressing should 
be well covered! After generously using 
your Pompeian Beauty Powder take a 
clean puff and delicately whisk away 
the powder where it is too thick, leaving 
a surface evenly blended over face and 
brow and neck. Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der covers and adheres well. Naturelle, 
Flesh, Rachel, and White. 


Added beauty 


The great majority of women are more 
attractive to look at if they have a hint 
of rose tones in their cheeks. This deli- 
cate coloring of nature signifies youth, 
health, and beauty—three assets desired 
by every woman. Pompeian Bloom is a 
rouge that has attained the highest 
standard of purity and natural color 
tones. Pompeian Bloom comes in 
Medium, Dark, and Light shades of 
rose, and in Orange Tint. 

Pompeian Lip Stick is scientifically 
made to do two services for your lips— 
it gives them a lovely natural tone of 
red, and makes them soft and pliable. 
The chisel point of this lip stick is a 
remarkable aid to shaping the lips 
accurately. 


Ms fe anaitt: 


Specialiste en Beauté 


Good make-up 1s 8 



































TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 


7. UY 
MME. JEANNETTE 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2402 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose 25c (silver preferred) for 
your new Beauty Box and booklet. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





What shade of face powder wanted ? 




















© 1924, The P 
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MRS. J. L. OVERBECK, 
A SUCCESSFUL MEM- 
BER, HAS FOUND HER 
EARNINGS OF $90.00 
A WELCOME ADDI- 
rlON TO HER SALARY 
AS A TEACHER 





OULDN’T you 
VV like to have a 

goodly supply of 
spare dollars ‘to spend as 
you please? To use in 
carrying out a cherished 
plan, maybe, or to cover 
little everyday needs and 
extras, or to meet an emer- 
gency, or to put away in 
bank? 

If this idea of having ex- 
tra spending money appeals 
to you, you'll be interested 
in what I have to tell you 
about The Girls’ Club of 





highly successful plan for 
filling empty pocketbooks. 


teacher, tried out the Club plan during the 
month of August, and earned $55.00. Mrs. 
John Towers, without neglecting her 
spick-and-span apartment, made 
$38.00 in the same month. Lois 
Reed, an ambitious schoolgirl, 
set her goal at $25.00, and 
reached it in less than three 
weeks. 


HESE little instances of 

success will not only give 
you an idea of how profitable 
the Girls’ Club work is, but 
will show you how readily it 
adapts itself to all ages and 
j all circumstances. As a matter 
of fact, the earnings of a busy 
housewife not long since equaled 
those of a brisk young student who 
is getting together her spending money for 
the coming college year. And one of our 
grandmother members, during the year just 
passed, added a snug sum to 
her income in every month 
of the twelve. 

Next, in answer to a ques- 
tion that has probably arisen 
in your mind, I’ll say that 
no experience or training is 
required in order to earn 
money successfully through 
Club membership. Miss 
Norma Hesse, without a 
day’s previous experience, 
earned $35.00 during her 
frst month in the Club. 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Budd, who 
said frankly that she did not 
expect to earn any amount 
worth mentioning as a be- 
ginner, was $26.00 richer in 











—. s. 





teen, earned $9.00 in the first five days. 
Business girls have found in Club work 

a means of increasing the weekly or monthly 

Salary check. One of our bright members 


two weeks. Eileen Rosenbaum, aged thir- 
| 
| Wrote us recently: 











a 


‘“‘WHAT WITH HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES AND MOTHERING 
THREE CHILDREN AND 
ONE MAN, MY DAYS ARE 
PRETTY WELL FILLED,” 
SAYS MRS. 

SECOY, 





A MRS, WILHELMINA BUDD 
the HoME JOURNAL, and its IN OVAL BELOW—MISS 


NORMA HESSE 


Miss Ida Ross, a West Virginia school- 










MISS EILEEN ROSENBAUM 


MRS, JEROME L, TUT- 
* TLE WRITES: “THE 
CHECK FOR $25.00 
WILL HELP TO DE- 
FRAY THE HEAVY 
EXPENSES OF MY 
HUSBAND’ SILLNESS”’ 










THOMAS 


Wouldn't You Like to Join Us in 
Making Extra Money? 


‘‘As a ‘prosperous’ secre- 
tary, I thought I could save 
at least one third of my salary. 
But I soon found the /ittle 
expenditures were just ‘eat- 
ing it up.’ I told my mother 
there was a leak in my purse 
and I was going to stop it. 

“The Girls’ Club showed me 
the way. Without neglecting 
my regular work for a minute 
I began putting back into 
my pocketbook the small 
sums going out. Through 
The Club I earned from $5.00 
to $12.00 extra every week. 
Do you wonder I’m enthusi- 
astic?’’ Thelma Burke, Wis. 

ND what do you think 
of a mother, with four 
children, who does all her 
own work, and manages to earn from $35.00 
to $50.00 extra every month, to buy the nice 
things she wants for herself and the little 
folks? She is one of many mothers 
in The Club. 
Another feature of The Girls’ 
Club, and a delightful one, is 
the feeling of comradeship 
that exists among the mem- 
bers. We take a real inter- 
est in one another. We 
have an exceedingly pretty 
little diamond Club pin. 
We even have a little maga- 
zine of our own in which we 
exchange ideas and help each 
other generally. 
Doesn’t that sound interest- 
ing—and worth while? To re- 
vert to our original question, 
wouldn’t you like to join us, and turn 
your spare minutes into spare dollars? So 
many girls and women are earning money 
these days. It’s really the thing to do, 

I shall be very glad to 
give you full particulars 
concerning The Club on re- 
quest— without any ex- 
pense to you. You can 
write me a little note or post 
card ina minute. It need 
merely read: “Please tell 
me all about your money- 
making plan.” A _ special 
call for money, or possibly 
a very urgent need for it, 
may arise sooner than you 
expect. Isn’t it wisest to 
be prepared? Money, you 
know, gives us all a sense 
of security. 

In writing, address me as 


THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 


891 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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ELGIN TAKES THE TIME FROM THE 


a. 








STARS AND PUTS IT ON YOUR WRIST 





ow the stars in their 
courses serve the woman 


with an ELGIN Wrist Watch 


IGHT after night, for centuries past, while the rest of 
the world was asleep, astronomers somewhere have 
studied the stars. 


Year by year the exactness of their knowledge has grown— 
and its practicality. 

The Elgin watch upon your wrist is a dependable timekeeper 
no less than a beautiful piece of jewelry because of the practi- 
cal work of the astronomers at the Elgin Time Observatory. 


Each night during all the months it was in the process of being 
made and adjusted, the Elgin astronomers observed the stars. 


Each night they took the time from the stars—whose orderly 
procession as the rotation of the earth brings them across the 
zenith is the only fiza/ and abso/ute measure of time. 

Each day, second after second, the precise time, checked 
by these star observations, guided the workers in the Elgin 
factories as thev made and timed your watch. 

* " * 

Thousands and thousands of women are wearing more accu- 
rate watches today because of the Elgin professional spirit 
which the Elgin Time Observatory typifies. 


In fact your jeweler will tell you that no other single cause 
has had so much to do with raising the standards of watch- 
making generally. 


ELGIN 


‘She ‘Professional ‘imekeeper 























































jewel set and gold filled, may be 
had from your jeweler at a wide 
range of prices. 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, ELGIN,US.A. 



































































A fabric should be worthy of your 
needle and your time. The beautiful 
finish and weave of Indian Head 
make it suitable for all kinds of em- 
broidery. The eighteen fast colors of 
Indian Head make it possible to use 
it with the knowledge that nothing 
can fade it or make it run, for— 


If any article made of Indian Head fails to 
give proper service because of the fading or 
running of Indian Head colors, we will make 
good the total cost of the article. 

















She is embroidering the popular Butterfly and Clover design No. 433 
Easily worked in French knots and satin stitch. 


Stitches you will not regret 


A HANDY BAG 


For 25 cents we will 
sendyou material for 
a smart bag of Fast 
Color Indian Head, 
9"x 12". State 
whether you prefer 
jade-and-mimosa- 
yellow or silver-and- 
rose. 





Fast Color Indian Head is 36 inches 
wide and sells for 60 cents a yard. 

The seven widths in which you 
can buy White Indian Head permit 
you to get the width best suited for 


the piece you are making, from “4 
kin and table runners 18 inches wi 


e 


to tablecloths and bedspreads 63 
inches wide. Prices 20c to 75cayard. 
Amory, Browne & Co., Dept. 245, 
Box 1206, Boston, Massachusetts. 


INDIAN HEAD 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


On every yard of the CLOTH 


© 1924 


Amory, Browne & Co. 


Boston & New York 
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insures an ever-available supply. 
Buy a carton today. 


of $2.00 if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Look for the A. P. W. trade-mark (ani- 
mated by the little checkered dolls) on the 
following brands of toilet paper, ranging 
in price from 5c to 50c per roll. 











paper towels. 





OUR rolls of A. P. W. Satin Tissue 

contain 10,000 extra large, compactly 
wound sheets of the finest, yet most 
economical toilet paper you can buy. 
A four-roll carton costs but $2.00 and 
is a year’s supply for the average fam- 
ily. Packed away on a closet shelf it 


Sold by good stores everywhere or direct upon receipt 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue, Pure White, Fort Orange, 
Cross Cut, Bob White and Onliwon toilet paper and 


FOUR ROLLS 


: 
ARP IW 


SATIN TISSUE 
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DOLL COUPON 

A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 
; For 10c and from 

pase gees 
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‘Getting this 
fact-picture of the 
voting population 
straight in our 
heads was a great 
aid, for it showed 
us exactly where to 
center our biggest 
drives. After which 
we began to codp- 
erate. We codper- 
ated with every- 
thing in sight that 
was a vote catcher. 
First of all with the 
two big political 
parties; then with 
the Federated 
Clubs, the Y. W. C. 
A. and colleges 
and schools. Then 
we arranged 
spheres of work so 
we wouldn’t over- 
lap. We asked the 
League members 
among the Demo- 
crats to concen- 
trate on getting 
out the Democrats, 
and the Republi- 
cans on getting out 
the Republicans. 
Wherever a Re- 
publican or Demo- 
cratic candidate is 
making an inten- 
sive house-to-house 
canvass, that just 
cleans up so much 
for us. We’re not 
trying to get out 
the vote for any 
particular candi- 
date, you under- 
stand, for we’re a 
nonpartisan or- 
ganization; but we 
are trying to line 
up all the voters 
and make them 
take the first step 
in direct political 
participation in 
the Government, 
which is by voting. 
That doesn’t mean, 
naturally, that we 
don’t want intelli- 
gent voting; we do; 
and we give all the 
first aid we can, 
short of indorsing 
particular candi- 
dates. But we’ve 
learned by experi- 
ence that when 
people begin to 


vote they begin to ask questions, and that 
is the beginning of political wisdom. 
League itself is concentrating its efforts on 
the unenrolled and unregistered,which means, 
in effect, the ignorant or indifferent—the 
hardest group of all.” 


The Block System 


“AND now as to 


we use the block system. That’s almost 


sure-fire.” 


“What is the block system?” 

“Tt’s house-to-house canvassing. We di- 
vide the district up into blocks and make a 
committee responsible for every member in 
every family in the block. Sometimes our 
women sign up to deliver twenty-five votes 


apiece. That is, 


twenty-five voters enroll, register, and vote, 
keeping right after them up to election day. 

“Then we’ve worked out a series of Voters’ 
Birthday parties to girls just turned twenty- 
one. These coming-out parties, held in the 
various districts, are very popular. We have 
a banquet, speeches, and initiate the girls 
with proper ceremonies into their new réle as 
citizens. And they like it! 

“Psychologists say that the hardest thing 


The Rising Tide of Voters 


(Continued from Page 27) 





The Last Parting 


By Epwin MarkHAam 


I 
re you will surely come in life’s 
last hour— 
Come to me swiftly, lest you come 
too late— 
Come joyfully to help me meet my 
fate; 


For you will lift me to a godlike power, 
Till I shall look on life as from a tower; 
But when I softly sink to death's 
abyss, 
You will stoop down and leave the 
last long kiss, 
And lay your face upon me as a flower. 


Then all will come back to your sobbing 
heart— 
My wild love and the tears so quick to 
start. 
The memory of my dreams will 
hurry past: 
My yearning for the paths the heroes 
trod, 7, 
The soul's great vision that was white 
with ; ; 
And that great faith that conquered 
life at last. 


II 
Dear one, it will be strangely sweet to 


ie, 
With the tall comrades coming from 


afar 
And your face hung above me like 
a star. 
Then you will pardon—at my anxious 
cry— 


Pardon my frailties, never asking why; 
And you will smile on me so greatly 
blest, 
And with that smile I shall pass on 
to rest, 
To walk sometime below a mightier sky. 


And you, my bride, my Love, my 


Leonore, 
You will arise and turn to Time 
and Fate, 
Heart-hushed for all the years that lie 
before; 
For here in life’s long batt!= and 
debate 
Your heart will know that on another 
shore 
Your Love is waiting for you, and 
will wait. 














The 


answer in these words: 


being will finally 
yield if you repeat 
a thing often 
enough. And we 
are working on 
that principle in 
getting out the 
vote. We hammer 
away from every 
angle we can think 
of, but boiled 
down, our efforts 
all spell the same 
thing: Vote! Vote! 
Vote! We say it 
with parades, with 
mass meetings, 
with posters; we 
say it with the 
radio and with the 
telephone. In one 
town we had every 
school child go 
home and ask the 
questions: ‘Have 
you voted, father?’ 
‘Have you voted, 
mother? ’and bring 
back the answers. 
In still another lo- 
cality the tele- 
phone operator 
said sweetly to 
each customer who 
called for a num- 
ber, ‘Have you 
registered yet?’ 
These methods are 
very successful in 
carrying the mes- 
sage straight to the 
ear of the individ- 
ual voter, though 
nothing can com- 
pete with the 
house-to-house 


” 


canvass. 
Step by Step 


UT the Get- 

Out - the - Vote 
Campaign is only 
one of many ways 
by which the 
League is definitely 
shaping the politi 
cal life of the coun 
try today. Still 
only in its fifth 
year, it has ad- 
vanced by leaps 
and bounds in 
strength and popu 
larity until today it 
is the most power 
ful nonpartisan po 
litical organization 


in the country, wielding a perfectly prodi 
gious influence among the women voters in 
both of the major political organizations. 
How has it achieved such power? Mrs. Park, 
its president for four years, suggests the 


“The League of Women Voters from the 


ress. 
method. Where we can, 


beginning has stood for step-by-step prog- 
It has chosen to be a middle-of-the- 
road organization in which persons of widely 
different political views might work out to- 


gether a program of definite advance on 


which they could agree. 


they promise to make 


in the world to withstand is repetition—that 


the most obstinate and indifferent human 


(Continued on Page 133) 


It has been willing 


to go ahead slowly in order to go ahead 
steadily. It has not sought to lead a few 
women a long way quickly, but rather to 
lead many women a little way at a time. It 
has held to the belief that no problem o! 
democracy is really solved until it is solve« 
by the average citizen.” And in those brave, 
simple words lies the keynote of its success. 

“The actual work of the League, the 
end, for which all the other things are the 
means, is first of all training in citizenship.’ 

The reason there continues to be a League 
is because there are more things women can 
agree on than they disagree on; they can 
get together and work out a practical polit 
ical program in city or state on measures 
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The Rising Tide of Voters 


(Continued from Page 132) 


upon which they agree, and then 
they can go into their own 
parties with something prac- 
tical and constructive for 
which to labor. Perhaps 
the biggest contribution 
of the League to self- 
government in America 
today is the fact that it 
offers a definite program 
around which can be crys- 
tallized the vast good will 
and cloudy, undirected ideals 
of women citizens who want 
better things and are glad to find 
well-marked roads to follow in order 
to arrive at their goal. It trains the women 
for leadership in politics and it acts as a spur 
on both political organizations, challenging 
them to put up good candidates and to sup- 
port good measures. It says bluntly to the 
women: ‘Go work inside of your parties. 
I have no patience with those of you who 
think you are too good to soil your hands 
with the dirt of politics. I cannot indorse 
candidates but I can and will indorse meas- 
ures. I’ll show you what the real issues are; 
I’ll give you the records of the candidates; Ill 
help you with questionnaires so you can 
line up their points of view. In short, I’ll 
give you the ammunition of facts with which 
to fight your battles. Don’t nag or antag- 
onize your party leaders, but don’t be a 
rubber stamp.” 

To give but a single recent example of how 
the League is shaping present-day political 







life, by making women efficient 
in their own home towns: It 
happened in a big mid- 
western city. What the 
women didn’t knowabout 
their own municipal gov- 
ernment would fill a 
census book. So the 
League waded in to 
teach them their A B C’s. 

It selected a group of 

women who went to the 
city fathers and explained 

their mission: They desired to 
know all about city politics in 
order to go back and tell the other 
women. All about city politics! The as- 
tounded city fathers scratched their heads. 
What, for instance, they demanded, did the 
ladies desire to know? The ladies professed 
themselves eager to visit every single meeting 
of every single branch of the city government 
and to keep on visiting indefinitely until they 
learned the ropes. No more and no less. The 
officials retired to think it over and in the end 
they concluded it was a sound and sensible 
scheme. 

The women began, dividing up into vari- 
ous sight-seeing squads. Every two weeks 
they held private conferences to discuss what 
they had seen and heard. And rumor hath 
it that they both saw and heard aplenty! 
But they were discreet. There were no hot- 
heads in that group to spill the beans. And 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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The Kids Across the Way 


By Lesiie FLoyp 


LL-THE-WORLD in our street it used to up and say 
That it wished something would happen to the kids across the way; 

It used to wonder what in time their ma could be about; 
It was driven quite distracted by that everlasting shout; 
And the old man at the corner—he was surely given cause— 
Spoke darkly of policemen and the need of spanking laws. 

Up and down the neighborhood, wherever they might play, 

They were mightily unpopular—the kids across the way. 


All-the-world in our street was mad enough to bite 
About that sickly little Pearl that cried so much at night; 
And the twins who'd hunt in couples and that freckled, lanky girl— 
They certainly were corkers to keep things in a whirl; 
And the eldest boy who tramped the lawn and climbed the apple tree— 
He pretty nearly martyred the old maid in number three. 
It was not that they were vicious or meant to turn us gray; 
They were simply little nuisances—the kids across the way. 


| 
All-the-world in our street it got an awful shock | 
When a state of blissful quietude descended on the block; | 
All that bunch of young ones were huddled on the stoop | 
Like a brood of frightened chickens when a hawk is on the swoop; | 
Their dad was down with typhoid; their mother had to nurse; | 
They hadn't any kinsfolk; they'd a mighty slender purse. 
Between a state of quarantine and doctor's bills to pay, 
Things were looking pretty ugly for the kids across the way. 


All-the-world in our street it rose up in its might; 
It didn't stop to sermonize; it didn’t pray for light; 
| But Mrs. Thompson took the twins and Mrs. Jones the girl; 
And the old maid pretty nearly fought for sickly little Pearl; 
And the old man at the corner descended on the throng 
And told ‘em where they got off at; he pitched it hot and strong! 
Then having thus provided ‘gainst emotional display, 
He marched off with the oldest of the kids across the way. 


All-the-world in our street has lots of common sense, 

But it surely didn’t show it in the matter of expense; 

Through all that dreary battle in the house across the way 

| The mother lacked for nothing that could help her win the day; 

The old maid cured the baby with some tried, old-fashioned plan, 

And there never were such cronies as that kid and that old man. 
Now since we know them better—having had them home to stay — 
There isn’t half the kicking at the kids across the way. 























The meals of 


yesteryear 























—what have they done 











to your teeth and 
your gums? 









6 he FOOD we eat has a great 
effect upon the condition of 
our teeth. But it is even more 
definitely responsible for the 
trouble that some of us have with 


our gums. 

For this soft, creamy food of 
civilization, eaten over a long 
period of time, and eaten too 
often in haste, has robbed the 
gums of the stimulation, of the 
work and massage, which coarse 
food and slow mastication should 
give. 

As a result, we are experienc- 
ing trouble with our gums. Even 


teeth which have been well pre- 
served by good care and frequent 
cleaning are not immune from 
troubles due to a weakened gum 
structure. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Many people find that their gums 
are tender. They report to their 
dentists that their gums have a 
tendency to be soft and sensitive. 
And the dentist will tell them that 
this appearance of “pink tooth- 
brush” is a sign that their gums 
need stimulation and exercise. 


A 


How Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates your gums 


More than three thousand den- 
tists, in cases of this kind, now 
recommend Ipana Tooth Paste 
and prescribe it to their patients. 
In stubborn cases of bleeding 
gums, many dentists direct a 
gum massage with Ipana after the 
regular cleaning with the brush. 

For one of the important in- 
gredients of Ipana is ziratol—an 
antiseptic and hemostatic well 
known to the profession the coun- 
try over. It is used to allay the 
bleeding of the wound after ex- 
traction, and to help restore to 
the gums their normal tonicity. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—stimulates 
the gums 















The presence of ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to aid in pre- 
venting bleeding of the gums, 
and to help to build firm, sound, 
healthy gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if your 
toothbrush “shows pink”, go to 
the drug store today and buy 
your first tube of Ipana. Before 
you have finished using it you 
cannot fail to note the differ- 
ence. You will be delighted with 
its grit-free consistency, its de- 
licious flavor and its clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Sor ten days, will be sent gladly 
VW you will forward coupon below. 


of y 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-8 
| 42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA | 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. | 


Name. 





Address. 





Cys _Leeee 






a em ee 
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Colmans 


Mustard 


Dainty Salads for Summer Days 































RUITS, so plentiful in Summer, make 

deliciousand refreshing salads. But they 
are never wholly satisfying unless the salad 
dressing is tasty. 

Salad dressings instantly respond to the 
piquancy of Colman’s Mustard—its tang 
and individuality of flavor. It is a most 
essential ingredient in making a truly en- 
ticing salad dressing, whether French dress- 
ing or Mayonnaise. 





The Trade Mark of the 
World’s Best Mustard. 



















Send for free Recipe Book giving 
new and valuable recipes 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.5.A.) Ltd. © SS 
DEPT. M-144 

QO WEST BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


fa Mh, 
Fe tng 


as Dousue SUPERFINE 
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Aids Digestion 








Helen Gubler Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 


PPS Owe aE ee eee ONe ates en wa rm 





The Curtis Publishing Company 


918 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I'm interested in your cash plan for 
more money. Please tell me about it, but with- 
out obligating me in any way. 


Name 
Street i 


City_ 


si iniltihannetiine aberaneeininielttlinnintivatiiescensndaae 


Now We Pay Her ~~ Helga Cables 
More Than $75.00 a Week 


Miss Gubler found that she could earn more money in one summer as 
our subscription representative than she could all year as a teacher. 
So she gave up teaching to devote her whole time to our plan. Perhaps 
you cannot, like Miss Gubler, give us all your time. But even if you 
have only a few spare hours a week, you can turn them into welcome 
dollars in a pleasant, dignified way. You work at your own convenience— 
and you need no previous experience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 
Our Cash Offer to You—Now! 


_State 


eee me me ee ee ee ee we 
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The Rising Tide of Voters 


(Continued from Page 133) 


presently they began 
to hold open meetings; 
they explained how 
the municipal wheels 
went around; they 
pointed out some de- 
fects in the machinery; 
they gave courses in 
Know- Your-Own- 
Town and set the 
women in both parties 
to work. As a result 
of their practical train- 
ing, the women in that town are by way of 
becoming municipal experts. They are now 
campaigning for a new city charter which 
bids fair to go through. 

In the states the Leagues are shaping gov- 
ernment in the same definite, practical, 
building-up-from-the-bottom fashion. In 
some cases the women are going in for 
finance, budgets, taxes and economic waste. 
In other states they’re concentrating on 
education or laws to protect women in in- 
dustry. In each instance the League works 
out a concrete legislative program, puts the 
women to work studying and investigating, 
and shows them how to cope with the actual 
situation. 

In Pennsylvania, where they have elected 
eight women to the legislature, one of 
them a League member, the women voters 
are taken down to the state capitol in groups 
to study legislative tactics—politics as is. 

“Before we did this,” laughed one of them, 
“some of our women voters were actually 
simple enough and green enough to believe 
that if a bill was good everybody, of course, 
would vote for it. They had never heard the 
dread phrase ‘political expediency’—and 
they thought ‘logrollers’ were a species of 
lumbermen!” 

But it is when the women legislators come 
back to the League conferences that the 
voters hear expounded, in good, plain, unex- 
purgated heart-to-heart woman talk, just 
exactly what is the situation at the state 
capitol. 

“We can’t do anything up there,” say 
these legislators bluntly; ‘‘we haven’t an 
ounce of power—unless you support us. Then 
the machine ‘don’t dast,’ as the children say, 





put anything across. 
So stand back of us. 
Give us your strength. 
Get your strong 
women on county 
committees. Don’t let 
the bosses slip non- 
entities and rubber 
stamps over you. 
Vote! Vote! Vote!” 
And such good, plain 
fighting speech stiffens 
the women’s nerve. 

The nonpartisan, educational power of 
the League in stimulating action inside the 
party organizations was demonstrated during 
the recent primary elections in two towns of 
approximately equal size in a one-party state. 
One town possessed a powerful party organi- 
zation of women but no League. The other 
possessed its party organization of women, 
but they were also members of the League. 
The second town, as the open season for 
candidates approached, under the sponsor- 
ship of the League, held mock caucuses and 
mock state and national conventions in order 
to educate the women in the game of politics, 
with the result that interest was so aroused 
that half of the delegates to the state con- 
vention were women. Whereas the town 
which possessed no League sent only one 
woman delegate—and she was known to be 
controlled by the machine. 

No doubt wise, stable leadership has been 
one of the chief factors in the League’s steady 
growth. Theoretic, visionary or ultra radical 
commandership would have wrecked it at 
the start. 

Under Mrs. Park’s able guidance it has 
kept to the middle of the road, preferring to 
lead all women a little way out of the present 
political wilderness rather than to race dan- 
gerously ahead on new, untried paths with 
a few. 

With the new president, Miss Belle Sherwin, 
trustee of Wellesley College, the same kind 
of quiet, efficient, unspectacular leadership 
is assured. She possesses to a high degree 
the broad vision and the practical, construc- 
tive gifts which characterize the heads of 
some of our great industrial concerns. 

A quiet livewire! 





Helpful Ladies’ Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 
health, clothing and necessary preparations. 
Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 
when the baby is expected. Price for series, 
25 cents. 


MILK FORMULZ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

NEW JouRNAL BuNGALOwsS. Price, 50 cents. 


NEw JourNAL Howsss.. Price, 50 cents. 
How To BuILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 
How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLte House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged edi- 


tion, with no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 
How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 


saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 


PARTIES FOR Everyone. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 


THe COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 





valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


Summer edition contains 
Price, 5 cents. 


PRACTICAL STYLES. 
twenty-four pages. 


MASQUERADE CostumEs. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


Your CHILDREN’s CLOTHES. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 


THE MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
tratesattractive, sensible clothes for maternity 
wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 
the layette. Patterns supplied for all designs 
shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices: 


CENTS 
ee ea ee ae 
- eae naa Rie Eee tr ae 
ee area 
OS™ OO Se 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) ... . 35 
ee ee 
Ce BG gg dc te SA wl yo 
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The average 
golfer will tell 
| you Maxwell 
House Coffee 

tastes best with a bit of 

food on the veranda right 

after he has “broken ninety.” 


Good 
to the las? 
Drop” 


REC. U.S. PAT.OFF, 











OU remember how a famous artist was asked how he mixed his 

colors—and the reply, “With brains, sir”. 

Almost we are tempted to make that reply to the question which is fre- 
quently asked, “How do you blend the coffees to make Maxwell House?” 

The finest coffees of the world are brought to the five Cheek-Neal 
plants, cleaned, roasted and blended—then packed in the sealed cans. 
SOLD ONLY | But the process which is the true reason for the delightful flavor of Maxwell 
IN SEALED | House is one of intelligently using the skill that. fifty years’ experience 
TIN CANS- | has taught. 


Sreune se past Your grocer will send you the coffee that is “Good to the Last Drop”. 


AND USE Also Maxwell House Tea 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


























Sunshine Fig Bars 


Crisp, spongy cakes packed 
full of the finest selected im- 
ported figs. 


Good for children—nour- 
ishing and digestible. 


You can buy them in pack- 
ages or in bulk. 


Give full Credit 


to your Grocer 


The grocer knows that he 
is the most important factor 
in the plan to furnish you 
with Sunshine crackers, 
cookies, and wafers which 
are Fresh and Crisp. 


He knows that goodness 
depends upon freshness and 
that you expect him to fur- 
nish you with foods in per- 
fect condition. 


Good grocers, therefore, 
order Sunshine Biscuits in 
such quantities and so often 
that they are sure of having 
fresh goods. 


In other words, they buy 
no more than they can sell 
quickly. 


Rilwe 
i9 '/,8e8 : 
iy) 229) | 





Send for this 
baby picture 


The illustration of the two 
babies on this page is a repro- 
duction of a painting by Mau 
Tousey Fangel, the leased 
artist famed for her drawings 
of babies and children. 


For 10 cents in coin we will 
send you a very fine print of 
this painting in full color, 10 by 
15inches, suitable for framing. 
Address: SUNSHINE BISCUITS 

811 Commerce Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Fresh ana Crisp 


You'll laugh when you see how your 
baby enjoys Sunshine Graham Crackers 
and you will be glad when your doctor 
tells you that these delicious crackers 
are good for babies. 


The graham flour used in Sunshine 
Graham Crackers is ground so fine that 
it is easily digestible. 

For this reason always be sure to 


say Sunshine when ordering. 

When you taste Sunshine Graham 
Crackers you will agree that the flavor 
is unusually good—and you'll like them 
because they are so fresh and crisp. 

With a bowl of milk, they make a sat- 
isfying and nourishing lunch for business 
men, mothers and children. 

Sold in packages or in bulk. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits | 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 


7) 
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OOPY-DOT owns the village mill; 
It sets at the foot of a Gimmick hill 
In a daisy, buttercup sort of nook, 
With a wheel a-churning up the brook. 
And oh, it’s a lover-ly spot to be, 
With bags of flour stacked under a tree, 
And Coopy-Dot puffing his long Tee-Dee, 
With an animal story book over his knee. 


Well, once whilst his nose was in his book 
A hungry Zebrick crossed the brook. 
Zebricks are wild mule-ish colts 

That eat the grass off rusty bolts. 

They run in herds on Gimmick plains 
With burdocks in their tails and manes; 
The Gimmicks think it wondrous fun 
To lasso one whilst on the run; 

But when a Zebrick first gets caught, 
He hates to do the things he’s taught. 
But when he’s tamed, he’s very kind; 
He doesn’t kick up much behind. 

And he can learn real circus tricks, 

Like rolling kegs and jumping sticks. 


The Zebrick sneaked by Coopy’s chair. 
Coop never dreamed that he was there. 
Behind the mill that Zebrick went, 
And there along a chimney dent 

He spied a waving grassy crop, 

And so he thought he’d love to stop 
And switch his tail and eat a while 
And then—he’d gallop for a mile. 

But lo! around a roof-ish crook 

The Picnic waded up the brook! 

All of Chim-Nik Town had come; 

The Mayor had his last Christmas drum; 
And Granny had her Harp-o-Tig, 

So’st Duck-o-Bah could dance his jig. 
And oh, those merry Chim-Nik folks, 
They had on hats for picnic jokes! 
They had the gayest silken flags, 
Stitched from Granny’s patching rags; 
And paper lanterns, gold and green, 
With speckled colors in between, 

Each tied on top a silvery cane 

That glistened like a slant of rain. 
And luncheon boxes, gilt and gold, 
With stories all in pictures told; 

Just everything that makes a treat 
They had right there to drink and eat. 
They didn’t talk; they waded still; 
They planned to pop around the mill, 
And splash up and down ker-plump, 
And scare old Coopy so’st he’d jump. 


Well, Granny Patch-It whispered: “Look!” 
(The Picnic stopped right in the brook.) 
“A Zebrick, there by Coopy’s thatch, 
A-munching up a 
grassy patch. 





AND THEN THOSE TWO JUST UP AND MADE 
TWO HOGSHEADS FULL OF LEMONADE 


Take the swing rope quick’s a wink, 

And catch him ’fore he’s time to 
think.” 

That Picnic never splashed a toe; 

They snickered very soft and low; 

They piled their lunches on the bank 

Along a wide and dry-ish plank. 

The Mayor quick fixed up the rope 

And, sneaking up along the slope, 

He heaved it round his picnic hat, 

And whing! the rope, as swift as scat, 

Looped around that Zebrick’s neck ! 

It didn’t hurt him—not a speck; 

It just surprised him such a lot, 

He rared way up and gave a snort; 

He shook his head; he pawed the 
ground; 

And then—he started tearing round. 


(00py-Dot 


By Lou Rocgrs 
(Cut-Outs in color will be found on page 22.) 


All the Picnic grabbed the rope! 

They braced their feet upon the slope; 
But yee! that Zebrick horse was strong! 
He dragged the Picnic straight along. 
They walloped into Coopy’s chair 

And both his heels flew in the air. 

The Picnic shouted, “Stop him, Coop! 
Wave your arms! Jump up and whoop 
But Coopy-Dot had struck the brook; 
He hadn’t even time to look. 


»? 


And just when Grampy Gullupy Wheeze 
Squashed a bush of pepper-pot peas, 
That wild horse wound around a stump 
And brought the Picnic up ker-thump! 
A-gathering up their jolted thoughts, 
They tied that rope in forty knots; 

And so the Zebrick had to stay. 

How could he jerk himself away? 


Then Coopy crawled up, dripping wet. 
Said he: “TI’ll make ’most any bet 
That I can ride that Zebrick horse, 
So’st he will know who is his boss.” 
They cried: “Oh, Coopy! If you do 
He’ll be your own for ever too.” 

And Coopy got his sugar bowl; 

He cut a long, flat willick pole, 





THE PICNIC ROARED TO SEE HIM LICK 
AROUND THE END OF COOPY’S STICK 


And every time that Zebrick brayed 
Coop took the willick pole and laid 
Upon his tongue a sugar lump. 

And my! he came up to the stump, 
And kept a-giving loud he-haws, 

Until he’d eaten all there was! 

The Picnic roared to see him lick 
Around the end of Coopy’s stick. 

And then, what next do you suppose? 
Coop stroked that Zebrick’s funny nose, 
And he lapped sugar off Coopy’s palm, 
And never tried to do him harm! 


And Coopy said: ‘Now, when I jump 
You folks dodge in around the stump 
And cut the rope as quick’s a flash, 
Before he starts to bite and thrash.” 

But when Coop ducked around the stump 
And scootched to make a flying jump, 
The Zebrick snatched him by the shirt 
And shook him in a cloud of dirt. 

But Coopy caught the Zebrick’s mane 
And yanked himself right free again. 

And me! Oh, my! that wild mule’s back 
Humped till Coopy thought ’twould crack; 





THAT WILD HORSE WOUND AROUND A STUMP 
AND BROUGHT THE PICNIC UP KER-THUMP! 


Up and down he humped and jumped. 

e Picnic watched to see Coop dumped; 
But he just stood upon his head 
As calm as if he played in bed. 
He held the Zebrick’s tangled manes 
Just like a circus rider’s reins. 
No matter how that horse would buck, 
Coopy balanced right and stuck/ 
You see Coop was a circus clown 
Before he came to Chim-Nik Town. 
Why, every trick the Zebrick knew 
He tried on Coop; but nothing’d do; 
Then the horse bucked along the bank, 
And my! my! my! he struck that plank 
Where all the Picnic piled their lunch, 
And up and down, cruncherty-crunch, 
He kicked, he humped about, he thrashed 
Till every luncheon box was smashed. 
Not one wee bite was left to eat. 
Oh, what a shame! You couldn’t beat 





“GRANNY AND I WILL MAKE SUCH PIES— 
SO JUICY SWEET, YOU’LL WALL YOUR EYES” 


The wail that Picnic raised on high. 

Amidst a frosted custard pie 

That Zebrick settled down to feed, 

And gobble up the wreck with 
greed. 


‘e, hitched his Zebrick by the 

tai 

Around a flowering chimney nail, 

A-calling: ‘Come, oh good folks, 
come! 

We'll make my good old cookstove 
hum. 

Granny and I will make such pies— 

So juicy sweet, you'll wall youreyes. 

And you can fish right in the 
brook— 

I'll make for each a strong pin 
hook, 

And all the fish you catch we’ll fry 

And eat as soon’s we’ve had the pie.” 


The Picnic hopped right up with glee 
And played at leapfrog round a tree; 
And while the pins were being bent, 
Dick-o-Bin made a circus tent 

From all the hats and flags and coats; 
And Panzig made wee paper boats 
With teenty sails of leaves and ferns, 
With pasteboard rudders in the sterns. 
Sparrows came and flapped their wings 
To keep them sailing round in rings; 
And beetle bugs, the green-bronze kind, 
Climbed on deck with eyes that shined, 
And scraped their yellow feet, and sang, 
And played they were a pirate gang. 
Oh, me! ’twas fun! They clean forgot 
What happened to the treat they’d brought. 


And Granny ’n’ Coopy made huge pies; 

And just to have the best surprise, 

They baked a pudding full of plums, 

With foamy frosting deep’s your thumbs; 

And then those two just up and made 

Two hogsheads full of lemonade. 

And right till sunset faded down 

Behind the roofs of Chim-Nik Town, 

Around the mill that Picnic stayed 

And ate and drank and danced and 

played; 

And — they’d gone, and Whip-poor- 
wills 

be wailing through the Gimmick 
hills, 

Coopy led his stri-péd horse 

Out on a moonlit glade of moss; 

And there he taught him Snick-er- 
nicks. 

(That’s Gimmick for grand circus 
tricks.) 

And oh, Coop loved his horse a lot! 

He called him Zeeb, and Zee for short. 
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Fill a glass half full of 
Welch’s Grape Juice. Add 
a cube of ice and plain or 
charged water. Sweeten 
if desired. Men especially 
appreciate this tart-sweet 
drink. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 




















BOUQUET 


The Chefs flavoring 
for home cooking 


1 teaspoon Kitchen Bouquet; % tea- 
m& © spoon mustard; % cup stewed toma- 
) toes, strained ; 24 tablespoons butter ; 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce; salt 
3 and per ; 4% teaspoon lemon juice. 
Brown butter in saucepan, add tomato, 
stir well, add other ingredients and serve. 
Generous sample 10c. 
Booklet with new recipes sent free. 
Kitchen Bouquet, Inc., 522 5th Av., N. Y. C. | 


> BECOME A NURSE 











Prepare by our home-study 
method. For beginning and 
—— nurses, mothers, re- 
igious and welfare workers. 
Double your earnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week 
Two months’ trial, tuition re- 
funded if dissatisfied. REE 
awards of uniform and equip- 





‘i ment. Write today for catalog 
7 and specimen pages. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 

315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Maternity > 


MA tzare apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Sane Hryant si00-. 77 =. New York 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fer xousselt 

Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it off! W. HILL RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course 
Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 ry $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. rtered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


100 RELIEF ENGRAVED CALLING Baneted $ 00 





look and feel like copper plate work. Pane 

ard, Latest Type. andsome Presen 
Satisfaction or money returned. Postage Paid 
GOLDEN POPPY CO., VALLEJO, CAL, & 


NOVELTY POWDER _broidered; washable; “du. 
PUFF CASE &xtivase.t' s° Postage paupeld. 
CAMEO ART NOV. CO., 107 W. 116 St., N. Y. C. 
INVITATIONS ENGRAVED 











Also personal stationery. Workmanship 
excellent. Prices reasonable. Send for 
WEDDING engraved samples desired. Skillkrafters 


Inc., 1721 Ranstead St. Phila, Pa. 
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This trial sprayer free with each bottle, 
makes FLY-TOX available for 


Flies, Mosquitoes -== 
and other Household Insects 


A cloud-like mist of FLY-TOX In town and inthe country, from 
sprayed upward into any room re- ___ the great estates to the cottage by 
lieves it from the annoyance of _ the sea, everywhere in fact, FLY- 
insects. TOX is used as a guarantee of 


In the dining room, FLY-TOX summertime comfort and vacation 
is used where the presence of a pleasures. Rae) 
single fly is disagreeable. In the That clear, fragrant, mist-like 
guest chamber, too, where restful cloud of FLY-TOX, though harm- 
sleep is so gratifying toa week-end less to humans and animals, is fatal 
visitor. But the really prudent, © flies, moths, mosquitoes, ants, 
perfect hostess does not stop there. roaches, water bugs, etc. 

She has every room and closet in the triage 7 sy apy 

° . a int, — pint, — 
house sprayed with PLY-TOX. It quart, $1.25. A trial sprayer is free. The 
gives her that contented feeling of improved FLY-TOX Hand Sprayer is 
utter cleanliness and satisfaction.  recommended—price 4oc. 








Tue Torepo Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio CanapaA Rex Spray Co., Lrp. Brighton, Ont. 
Tue Rex Company, Kansas City, Missouri Ca irornia Rex Spray Co., Benicia, Calif. 
Payette Vatiey Rex Spray Co., Payette, Idaho Wenatcuer Rex Spray Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 
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SFAis Doctor 


(Continued from Page 7) 


alone. He opened his eyes once more. Their 
gaze met MacPark’s eyes looking kindly at 
him, and he felt a very nice arm cradle his 
head. Joe surrendered to the never-before- 
known luxury of it. It was good to lie there 
that way, so good that Joe forgot his crying 
and his fear in the wonder that a human 
being—a man !—should cuddle him like that. 
He remembered, so he told MacPark later, 
that it used to be something in that fashion 
that Tony had put his paws around him, 
Tony, his faithful black mut of the streets. 
Joe knew that this was much nicer than 
Tony’s paws. He lay thinking about it for 
several minutes. 


a" No Joe, tell me what is wrong,” Mac- 

Park urged him finally. ‘See, I’ve got 
hold of you, and I shan’t let anybody hurt 
you. I promise you that no one will hurt 
you or even touch you, and you can trust 
me, can’t your” 

Can you imagine how MacPark might 
have said that—MacPark with his soul of 
eternal boyhood that he kept all through 
life, for all that he touched misery and pain 
daily? Can’t you get, even now, the won- 
derful understanding and sympathy in his 
voice as he stopped to help this poor, fright- 
ened lad that was Joe? 

Joe looked in astonishment at this strange 
being. He wasn’t used to it. Always before 
when he had cried, there had been kicks and 
blows. But this! He searched the face be- 
fore him earnestly. You and I who knew 
MacPark know, of course, that there could 


- but be one result: Without further thought, 


Joe related his pitiful tale of childish terror, 
of the mother who kad made of hospitals his 
babyish bugaboo, and who had at times even 
inflicted on him some of the dread punish- 
ments that she asserted were customary in 
hospitals. 

I remember still through the years that 
MacPark clenched his jaws here, and he told 
me that he had clenched his jaws then and 
stirred uneasily, even though his light touch 
on the boy’s head altered not a bit and there 
was only amusement expressed on his face as 
he listened. When the tale was finished he 
bent his head away back and laughed a great, 
hearty laugh. It was so infectious that Joe 
just had to laugh too. 

“Oh, that’s too funny!” said the comforter 
by and by and laughed again. ‘Do I look, 
Joe—ha-ha-ha-ha!—do I look as though I 
would cut anybody up?” 

Joe confessed gladly enough that he didn’t. 

“And you know I wouldn’t let anyone 
hurt your” 

Joe nodded happily, trustfully. 


. ELL, then, Joe, you can just make up 
your mind that no one is going to hurt 

you here. You know I wouldn’t do it, and 
you know I wouldn’t let anybody else either. 
Someone’s been fooling you; but you’re not 
going to let them scare a big fellow like you 
any more, are you? I’ve got to hurry along 
now and look after some other boys and 
girls; but just don’t you worry.” 

Joe looked after the retreating figure con- 
tentedly. Then he fell asleep. 

“No other lad 
ever came to me 


men on the staff. I was as proud of his faith 
in me as I was of anything I’d ever done.” 

Joe didn’t know that the doctor was going 
out of his way to be with him, but he did 
know that his doctor didn’t pay so much 
attention to the other boys in the ward; and 
Joe was strangely happy. The happiness 
was unbroken until MacPark said cheerily 
one day, ‘‘Gracious, Joe, you’re getting well 
so fast that they’ll soon be sending you home 
again!” 

The lad didn’t care to have his usual de- 
lightful chat with Doctor MacPark that 
afternoon. He. just moaned, “Oh, I don’t 
want ter get well again,”’ and then wouldn’t 
say another word. 

Home? He had forgotten quite about it. 
Here there was the cool, bright room where 
the nurses looked after you so well, and where 
there were picture books and games and 
good things to eat, and—and where Doctor 
MacPark could cuddle you! In that home 
that Joe knew, there was blackness and dirt, 
and sometimes not enough to eat, and there 
was always that chance that you wouldn’t 
dodge quite in time, and then you’d be kicked 
again because you cried. 


WUT though Joe decided that he just 
wouldn’t get well, he couldn’t help him- 
self. They told him very soon that it was 
time for him to go, to make room for some 
other little boy. Joe cried about it in a way 
that he felt was most unaccountable when he 
went out into the world again. He was only 
a trifle comforted when MacPark whispered 
that he had arranged to take an extra course 
at the hospital that would require him to be 
on the ambulance daily for three months, 
and he would be “on the lookout for Joe 
Murphy every time the bus went through 
Adams Street.” 

So Joe went back home, to the blackness 
and the dirt and the kicks and the cuffs that 
were his portion. So that he would be out of 
the way of his mother as much as possible, 
he spent most of his time out in the streets. 
Quite frequently there would come the sound 
of an ambulance gong while he was playing, 
and he was always off like a shot to meet it. 
He felt very proud of himself when he could 
shout familiarly to the figure on the rear 
seat, while all of the gang listened enviously. 
It was usually, “Hello, Doc, how’s things 
goin’ on up ter the hospital?” And Mac- 
Park would always tell him how greatly he 
was missed there, and how the hospital 
wasn’t doing at all well without him. 

MacPark saw Joe more and more as the 
winter came on; but the lad’s salutations 
to his doctor became less and less cheery. 
Came a day when, instead of giving his usual 
hail, he ran after the ambulance and jumped 
up beside MacPark. 

“Doc,” he urged, ‘‘can’t yer take me back 
ter the hospital? I'll be just the best patient 
that ever was. It don’t seem good ter me 
here any more.” 

Joe didn’t tell how bad it was; most prob- 
ably he couldn’t have, if he had wanted to. 
The bed that Joe was sleeping on now was a 
pile of ragged, dirty carpet-ends on the floor. 
His cover was a torn, thin coat: His food was 
whatever he could 
get from those of 





before quite like 
Joe did,” said Mac- 
Park when he told 
me about it; I re- 
member his words 
here exactly. 
“What do you 
think he called me? 
His doctor! He 
had Bed 18 in Ward 
M, and I used to 
stop there as often 
as I could, for he 
was always restless 
when I wasn’t 








his neighbors who 
noticed him; that 
is, for the most part, 
for his mother, with 
an alcohol-sodden 
system, nearly al- 
ways sent him out 
for the means to 
satisfy this craving 
when the hours for 
meals came around 
and then promptly 
forgot him. 


“TJEAVEN for- 





there. You know, 

a medical course is 

pretty apt to take some of the illusionments 
out of a man, and I—well, I got as many dis- 
illusionments as anybody; perhaps more, be- 
cause I was still pretty thin-skinned in those 
days. And then, to have that lad trust me 
and believe in me as he did! I liked to speak 
about him to the nurses and to the other 


a 


give me,” I 

remember Mac- 

Park said as he chronicled this part of the 
story to me. “I knew so much of the 
homes that boys such as Joe came from, I 
had seen many of them in my ambulance 
service, and yet I didn’t think. I can recall 


(Continued on Page 140) 




















































The Doctor’s Baby 


More than twenty years ago a certain Doctor saw the 
risk of disease germs in a narrow-necked nursing bottle. 
It was then he planned the Hygeia Nursing Bottle, 
with its straight up and down sides and wide mouth. 

The Hygeia can be washed as easily and as quickly 
as a drinking-glass. There are no germ-harboring 
curves to waste time over with a brush. 

The improved patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle has 
a breast that stretches easily over the top of the bottle, 
yet is kept from collapsing by a circular outside rib. 

So soft and flexible is the rubber of which the Hygeia 
breast is made, that baby takes to it naturally, and’ 
weaning is made easy. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 





Made in two sizes by 
he Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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110 Times a Minute 

Such a whirlpool of water you never saw! Such a torrent of action—such ; 


an abundance of cleansing suds—such remarkable results in cleaning clothes 

% quickly—with this new Automatic Washer Hydro-Disc. 
ws In the self-draining corrugated copper tub the Hydro-Disc, with its perforated 3 
-\ projections, constantly churns the water, forming scores of whirlpools and eddies 
* which quickly and thoroughly cleanse every garment. All the time the corrugated 
sides of the copper tub are maintaining a constant supply of suds. 

No faster cleansing action in any tub. Traveling each way at a speed of 55 times a 
minute, the Hydro-Disc drives the water through the clothes 110 times a minute. 
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The new Automatic 
prices are also surpris- 
ingly low. Easy payment 
terms may be arranged 
through your local dealer. 
Send coupon or post card 
for free folder. 



















All metal, with self- 
draining corrugated 
copper tub. Quiet, 
smooth-running, extra 
large capacity. Made 
in single and double 
tub styles. 








































AutomaticElectricWasherCo. 
306 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 
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Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
New York Tribune Institute 
Priscilla Proving Plant 
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| AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER CO. 
306 W. Third St., Newton, lowa 


Please send me your Book on Auto- 
matic Electric Washers, also prices and 
terms. 
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Town State 
























“ ” A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness 
























lasts. Prices range from $2.50 to $6.00. 


of Styles.” 


Eastern Sales Office and Factories 





A Perfect Fit Awaits You 


“Constant Comfort” Shoes are constructed to evenly balance and dis- 
tribute body weight. They combine a stylish last with genuine foot 
comfort and a much appreciated purchasing economy. 


Pliant and easy to wear—extremely good to look at, yet built for sturdy ser- 
vice—they bring untold foot relief to women who live long hours on their feet. 


Ask your dealer to show them to you. Various styles and combination 


SENT FREE 


Our Normal Foot Chart tells how nearly perfect your feet are. Also “Booklet 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 


Western and Southern Sales Branch, 414 A North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. A Auburn, Me. 


a! | ~ Constant Comfort’ Shoes for Women 
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ISS LILIAN PETERS of Pennsyl- 

vania wrote to us some months ago— 
she wanted more money. Within two hours 
after receiving our reply, Miss Peters had 
earned $4.00—just by following the sug- 
gestions which we gave her when we 
authorized her to obtain subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


$4.00 in Two Hours 


See the coupon below? Suppose that you 
could send it to us—receive our reply—and in 
less than two hours make an extra $4.00— 
would you mail it today? 


Miss Peters has a regular position. But she 
wanted extra money for extra needs. And she 
found that she could earn it, in an easy, dig- 
‘ nified way. “The work is just the nicest kind 
that anyone could desire. It is pleasant and 
refreshing,” said Miss Peters. No doubt you 
are busy too—but you surely can use the extra 
dollars which you can earn— 


In Spare Time ! 


Whether you are busy all day long, like 
Miss Peters, or whether you can sell us 
all of an occasional afternoon, you can 77 
profit generously. And you do not 





4 Name 


She Wanted Extra Money— 
Here’s How She Made It: 


The 
/ Curtis 





/ Publishing 


Company 


4 917Independence 


Square 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


di Gentlemen: I,too,would 
like to earn extra money. 
/ Please tell me all about your 
plan, though of course I as- 
sume no obligation. 





/ Street. 








| need 6 apr Just send the #4 


State 








coupon for full details. 4 City 














Fis Doctor 


(Continued from Page 139) 


that he spoke of his wish to be with his 
doctor, and blindly I put down most of his 
thought to that. 

“T remember he kept his eyes intent on 
my face as I thought how I was to answer 
him. It had been an early, hard winter, and 
we were full up at Brookend. There wasn’t 
any place that we could put Joe, and I didn’t 
think then about seeing that he got some- 
where else the care and attention he should 
have had. He must have read in my eyes the 
unspoken pity of the refusal 
I did not like to speak. 

“*Ah, Doc,’ he pleaded, 
‘just take me along with yer. 
Go ahead, Doc; be a good 
feller. I kin play that I’m 
sick.’ 

“T don’t know what made 
me do it; I shall never cease, 
I never have ceased, 
blaming myself for 
the thoughtless way 
in which I forgot boy 


psychology; what- SK 


ever it was, I said to 

him—and every word comes back as clearly 
as though it had happened yesterday: ‘I’m 
afraid, Joe, that you’re altogether too 
healthy looking a boy to deceive us up at the 
hospital. Now if you’d only let another 
trolley car hit you—why, that would be just 
the thing, Joe.’”’ 


si WAS a great joke, wasn’t it?” Mac- 

Park’s bitterness as he told it to me went 
through me like a knife. “I remember 
thinking it was a really clever joke; and I 
laughed about it and then promptly proceeded 
to forget all about it, when Joe dropped off 
the bus and smiled at me, ‘It sounds kinder 
hard, Doc.’ 

“But Joe didn’t forget. Though he knew 
that his doctor had been joking, the jest 
opened a way for him to think that he had 
never taken before. He could get back to the 
hospital—if—if—God alone knows what the 
lad thought. I suppose he must have 
thought about the old delights that he had 
come to love so well—the white room, the 
softness of the beds, the books and the 
games, the good food and the nurses; and 
I suppose”—I wish you could have heard 
MacPark’s voice here—“‘he thought, too, 
about cuddling in my arms. That’s what he 
used to call it. I remember he said in those 
first days that I knew him that it was almost 
like a Christmastime that he had once known. 
I can picture him, as he thought it all out 
now, fixing in his mind that at home, the 
home he knew, you never knew when you 
were going to get enough to eat, and it was 
so cold, and you could be sure that you’d be 
black and blue from kicks and blows all the 
while, and nobody ever cuddled you and 
loved you, and it was black and ‘cheerless 
and dirty and forlorn. I can imagine that he 
reasoned it hurt just tremendously when a 
trolley car struck you, but it was so nice 
afterward! You could have such a good 
time! And maybe they’d let you stay for 
good, this time.” 

MacPark told me that he had speculated 
for hours and hours upon the thoughts that 
must have passed through Joe’s childish 
mind, without ever being able to see clearly 
just what was the final impulse, despite all 
that he knew of the lad and his environment, 
that caused Joe finally to make up his mind 
to the Great Adventure. If MacPark couldn’t 
fathom it, I dare say no one could; and yet 
I have always had the belief that Joe did not 
think he would be badly hurt, that he fancied 
he could do some sort of an acrobatic stunt 
that would enable him to'insure an injury 
just bad enough to guarantee him a hospital 
stay. It must have been that. 


HATEVER it was, it caused Joe to 
crouch, within twenty-four hours after 
MacPark had spoken the jest, behind an 
elevated railroad pillar near where, months 
before, his pursuit of the ice wagon had ended 
so disastrously. He was there for some time. 
Suddenly, he darted across the street in back 
of a westbound car just as a car on the other 
track approached at high speed. 
This time, the Brookend Hospital ambu- 
lance, carrying MacPark on one of the last 











trips he was to make on it, found no waiting 
crowd surrounding a small boy on the side. 
walk. MacPark saw only strong men strug- 
gling impotently to raise a ten-ton car from 
its trucks, the while they cursed the slowness 
of the wrecking crew. He joined them in 
both their struggles and their curses. More 
and more men added themselves to the effort, 
and finally the car was tumbled over on its 
side. The men stood silent while they watched 
the surgeon hurry forward. They saw him 
kneel over a little body and 
then they heard a cry of an- 
guished woe: “Joe!” 

Then they saw a strange 
thing. A small arm that had 
in some way escaped 
the crushing wheels felt 
through the air until it 
met the neck of the 
kneeling surgeon. It 
clung tightly there and 
seemed to pull the head 
down lower. If the on- 
lookers had been nearer 
they might have heard 
a whisper, “ You’re a-goin’ ter take me—ter 
the hospital now—ain’t yer—Doc?” 


OE MURPHY knew no more about his 

second ride in the Brookend Hospital am- 
bulance than he had known of the first. And 
he was quite unaware, too, of the hasty sum- 
moning of the heads of staff when the hospital 
was reached. He awoke to find them about 
him in an ominous group. He didn’t mind 
that, anyway, for he felt that his head rested - 
back against the breast of his doctor. 

“Say, Doc,”’ he murmured weakly, while 
he tried vainly to keep his eyes open, “I like 
this hospital. It sure is a peach; and I’m so 
glad to get back. That was a great trick I 
played on yer, wasn’t it, and yer won’t lose 
me so quick this time, will yer? Yer’ll be 
with me lots, too, won’t yer?” 

I think it was this last inquiry that made 
MacPark vision all at once all the Joe Mur- 
phys of the world, all of the faith and trust 
of childhood for those whom it loves. And 
he—he, MacPark—had sent his lad who 
loved him to his death! Had jested with 
him, unthinking, unknowing! Had seen him 
and his need, and yet had not seen! 

But he answered the lad cheerily, “No, 
Joe; we'll keep you until you want to go.” 
His doctor’s soothing voice was even more 
gentle than usual, and Joe nestled back 
firmer into the pillowing breast. “But I tell 
you, Joe; I think it would be even nicer if 
you went somewhere else.” Joe shook his 
head protestingly; but the tones were won- 
derfully tender, and he felt that he was going 
to sleep as they continued reassuringly: 
“You see, Joe, I know of a much nicer hos 
pital than this. It’s the most beautiful place 
I know of. They’ve got better things there, 
too, to fix up those smashes of yours; that 
car gave you an awful whack this time. 
You'll be, oh! ever so much better off when 
you get to the other hospital. They can make 
you just as comfortable ——”’ 


~ HAT’S all right, Doc—it sounds 
good. But—I don’t—want ter go—ii 

you —don’t. Maybe the other hospital—is- 

the best place—but—you’ll come too?” 

“T—why, yes, Joe; I’ll come too.” 

“And can some of the other kids—come 
too? Some of them, you know—have pretty 
hard lines—like me.” 

“Joe!” An eager quality came for a mo 
ment into MacPark’s voice. “‘ You’d like me 
to look after the other kids, wouldn’t you? 
I think—yes, I think that is the way.” This 
last was spoken as if to himself, and then as 
though it were a pledge: “ Joe, I promise.” 

“That’s fine—Doc—and—as long—as— 
you’re—comin’—too ——’”’ MacPark sat 
there for long, long minutes. Presently he 
lifted a small head from his breast. He looked 
down at the quiet form fora moment. Then 
his mouth trembled; the words fell from his 
lips with a peacefulness almost infinite— 
fell, though, on unhearing ears: “Yes, Joe; 
I hope I'll come too.” 


That was MacPark’s story. And you, as 
you read it and read between its lines, can 
you see the rest—that became his life? 
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“Hampton” Cavalier Bedroom No. 440. Combination American Walnut or Mahogany, with antique silver hardware. 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


It isn’t money, but “knowing how,” that puts 
beauty into your home 


Cavalier Furniture 


(HAND RUBBED) 


is sold under a new plan that gives you, with the furniture, ideal interior decorat- 
ing themes for completing beautiful bedrooms and dining rooms at moderate cost 


UST because you may not have unlimited 

money to spend in furnishing your home is no 
reason why you cannot have color, charm, and 
distinction in your rooms. 


Delightful effects can be secured with most inex- 
pensive wallpaper, draperies, rugs, furnishings, 
and furniture, if you know just what and where 
to buy, and how to assemble the things after you 
have bought them. 


This is the practical kind of help that your near- 
est Cavalier dealer is ready to give you, under 
the instructions of a famous interior decorator 
commissioned for this service by the manufac- 
turers of Cavalier Hand Rubbed Furniture. 


Every element in this decorative service, even the 
furniture, is moderate in price. Each completed 


avalier 4) Furniture » 


model room is worthy of the high ideals expressed 
in Cavalier Furniture, which has held an unblem- 
ished reputation with good furniture dealers for 
fifty-nine years. 


Know Cavalier Furniture by the Cavalier trade- 
mark on each piece, placed there as a symbol of 
the beauty and character of the furniture, and as 
a guarantee that it will live up to everything you 
will expect of it. 

Volume production enables you to fit out complete rooms 
with Cavalier Furniture from $150 to $550, according to 
the pieces chosen and the accessories used. 

Let us direct you to your nearest Cavalier dealer before you 
decide on new furniture. He will loan you a copy of our 
home decorating manual “‘ Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining 
Rooms” illustrated with model room plans, including six 
color schemes for the model ‘‘Hampton” Cavalier room 
shown above. Or send us 25 cents and we will mail you a 
copy of this manual which you may keep. 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 


© 1924, by Tennessee Furniture Corporation 





























Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 
440 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


nearest Cavalier dealer. 


——e Maul Today—_— 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c, for which please 
send me your home decorating manual “Beautiful 
Bedrooms and Dining Rooms,” and the name of the 
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| Olastic for Your Wardrobe Gi 
and the Kiddies’. Y= 


HAT a satisfaction to realize that 

with Vitex Elastic run through 

your garments their trimness is 
assured for many months! 


Women have learned to expect this long 
life and liveliness of Vitex Elastic — be- 
cause it is fresh. Elastic deteriorates with 
time and exposure but Vitex Elasticis always 
fresh when you buy it—for it comes direct 
from the mill to you across the Woolworth 
counter. There is no middle man, no job- 
ber, no halt of any kind. It comes to you | 
without delay — as fresh as it is possible 7 
to buy elastic. ea 

You will notice too the superior appear- 
ance of Vitex Elastic. It is smart because — 
it is made of fine, smooth yarns, firmly and _ 
evenly constructed—substantial because 
only strong, even strands of pure Para rub- 
ber are used—serviceable because you buy 
it fresh. That is why more Vitex Elastic is 
sold than any other kind! 


Because it is a fact that elastic that may 
seem stretchy is not necessarily long-lived, 
millions of women assure themselves of 
securing serviceable elastic by making the 
Vitex label their guide. 

Vitex!—the very name means life and 
liveliness. It is your promise of fresh, smart 
elastic— Plain Elastic or Shirred Ribbon 
Elastic. It is your guarantee that you are 
paying less than the usual price for just 
the ordinary kind. 
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Vitex Plain Elastic Vitex Shirred Ribbon Elastic 


Vitex Plain Elastic can be used for innumer- Use Vrrex Shirred Ribbon Elastic for fancy 
able household and personal needs. There garters, for baby carriage straps, for a host of 
is braided elastic, preferred for lingerie and other dainty articles. All Vitex Shirred Ribbon 
children’s things—elastic with plenty of “give” Elastic is covered with fine quality satin ribbon 
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for use where long stretch is essential. Or shirred on with Pe of fulness —in plain 
woven elastic with a firm steady pull that colors, two-tone, figured or striped—in delicate 
promises neatness — for such things as belting lingerie colorings and the smartest and most 
and garters. popular shades. 
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VUITEX Elastic is sold exclusively at F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. Stores 
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eMahjongging 


OR the benefit of those who 
Pes to acquire all possible 

information about the new 
and fascinating game of hysterical 
dominoes known as Mah Jongg— 
and as several other things—I wish 
to announce that I have achieved an un- 
broken string of victory in this pastime. 
My standing in the big Mah Jongg league, 
figured as the baseball scorers do it, is: 


Won Lost PER CENT 
1 0 1,000 


And this record is likely to stand unimpaired, 
because I am not mahjongging any further 
during this lifetime. 

I am not a gamy person. I play games to 
please, not from predilection. I recall that 
I learned euchre to satisfy a neighbor and his 
wife, who, immediately after I learned to dis- 
tinguish a right bower from a left, moved to 
California. At the instigation of some other 
friends I tackled auction. All I remember 
about it, as the result of some hasty words 
which I am sure must have been as much 
regretted as they were undeserved, was that 
I doubled four clubs. You should not double 
four clubs. I don’t remember why, but I 
know you shouldn’t. If no other reason, you 
lose friends by it. 

But people, in spite of my thumbness at 
games, are always wanting me to make a 
fourth. They will overlook a whole crowd of 
eager folks who love games, and pick on me. 
I don’t know why. I think it must be because 
they want to improve their vocabularies. 
So I wasn’t surprised when the tall man 
and his sister, who had been wintering in 
Cannes and were on board the Prodigious 
when I crossed from Cherbourg last month, 
spotted me as a Mah Jongg possibility. I 
knew, to look at this pair, that they had a 
Mah Jongg cabinet, with expensive bone- 
and-bamboo pieces in their possession. There 
was something about them. 

“The purser knows the game, and you 
will learn it quickly,” said the tall man. 

“Oh, it’s very simple,” said his sister. 

I sat in. The lady removed an incredible 
number of domino-objects from a sumptuous 
cabinet and spread them on the table. I 
was made acquainted with the Characters, 
the Circles and the Bamboos; with the 
Dragons, the Winds and the Seasons. ‘We 
won’t play with the Seasons,” she said 
thoughtfully. “It will make it easier if we 
play without them.” It would have made it 
still more intelligible had she also put away 
the Characters, Bamboos, Circles and Winds. 
I think I could play a fast game with the 
Dragons alone, after I got started. We 
played what was regarded by everybody as a 
practice game. All the discarded pieces were 
left face-up on the table so that I should not 
strain myself trying to recall what had been 
played. My companions kindly looked at 
my pieces and made helpful suggestions. 
They let me onto the secret of one bamboo, 
the Rubber Duck. They informed me that 
the Chinese women are so skillful at the game 
that they can reach into the hidden discard 
and tell, merely by the sense of touch, what 
the pieces are. I respect the Chinese women 
immeasurably. I couldn’t tell what the 
pieces were even by looking at their faces. 

“Now, then,” said the tall man, “you 
know all about it. We'll play a hand.” 

I tried to protest that I didn’t know all 
about it. I had forgotten whether the Circles 
were bamboos or spaghetti plants. I moaned 
softly and bade the game go on. A sad-faced 
middle-aged person, with bright eyes, slid 
into the chair beside me and asked me if I 
minded if he looked on. I was glad to have 
him there. I told him so. I wanted him to 
catch me when my brain collapsed and I 
tottered sideways. 

I drew East Wind. East Wind pays double 
and costs double. Twice as much when you 
win, twice as much when you lose. I 
suggested that I was a newcomer and had 
no right to such an honor. But they were 
all firm. They said I had won it on the 
dice-shake. I couldn’t even remember shak- 
ing dice. We broke the Wall. We began the 
play. We punged and we chowed. I punged 
everything, but they regarded me sorrow- 
fully and informed me that it is not proper 
to pung unless you can “fill.” I laid down 
pieces and said they were Bamboos, when 
they were Winds. Someone sighed. 
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Suddenly the sad-faced man sitting beside 
me, said, ‘“‘Pung—Mah Jongg!” “ Yes, isn’t 
it?” I replied. I thought he meant was it. 
He said, ‘You are.” I said, “What am I?” 
He said, “You are Pung—Mah Jongg.” 

And I was. I didn’t realize it, but I was. 

The sad-faced man went on wearily, ‘“‘ You 
have been Pung—Mah Jongg three times, 
and thrown it away twice. I couldn’t let you 
do it again—I was afraid the ship might sink 
or something. I wouldn’t play against you 
fora million dollars. You are the person who 
invented Luck.” 

“Thanks,” I murmured. 

“You are not only Pung-Mah Jongg,” ad- 
mitted the tall man. “You get double for 
umphing the dink, triple for wonging the 
swat, and five times seven, cubed with com- 
pound interest, for frawking the frump.” 
Those weren’t his words. But that was the 
idea. Also I got double for being East Wind. 

The tall man’s sister glared at me; they 
handed me my winnings and I staggered 
away and collapsed on a deck chair. Next 
day the sad-faced man was playing with the 


‘tall man, the sister and the purser. It seems 


the sad-faced had written a book on Mah 
Jongg. He told me afterward that he would 
rather have my luck than have the sole ice- 
cream concession in Hades. 

But if I must play games, I want some- 
thing simpler. Lotto, or Old Maid, or some- 
thing like that. —FREEMAN TILDEN. 


From Station STYX 


(cA Radio Program With an ALL-STAR (ast of 
Artists) 


10 a.m.—Violin Solo, Roman Fire Dance, 
by Nero. 

10:30 a.m.—Chafing-Dish Recipes for the 
Unwelcome Guest. Lucrezia Borgia. 

11:15 a.m.—How to Make a Fountain of 
Youth in Your Back Yard. Ponce de Leén. 

12 Noon—Those Waterloo-loo-loo Blues. 
Napoleon’s Old Guard Band. 

1 p.m.—Educational Series. Easy Lessons 
in Beginner’s Latin. Julius Cesar. 

1:30 p.m.—How Ten Can Live as Cheaply 
as One. Brigham Young. 

2:15 p.m.—First-Aid Talk. What To Do 
When Hit by an Apple. Sir Isaac Newton. 

3 p.M.—Tenor Solo. Starboard Watch, 
Ahoy. Admiral Christopher Columbus. 

3:15 p.m.—Address to the Gladiators. 
Spartacus (by request). 


3:45 p.m.—Old English Folk Song. O, 


Come with Me and Be My Love. 
the Eighth and chorus of wives. 

4:30 p.m.—Joshua’s Trumpeters in a med- 
ley of airs such as “‘ brought down the house” 
at Jericho. 

5:15 p.m.—Bread Versus Cake; a domestic 
science talk, by Marie Antoinette. 

6 p.M.—Weather Reports. Noah. . 

7:30 p.m.—London Tower Bedtime Sto- 
ries, by Richard the Third. 

8:30 p.m.—Joymakers’ Jazz Quartet, Bee- 
thoven, Bach, Brahms and Wagner, in popu- 
lar dance music. —A. H. FotwEtt. 


Remodeling 


F NEWLY-WEDS I’m going to tell 
Who in a city flat did dwell, 

But sometimes hoped to reinvest 

Their savings in a country nest. 


Henry 


A modest house these two desired; 

Of making plans they never tired. 
“House Beautiful” and “Country Life” 

Were law unto this man and wife. 


They planned to buy some simple cot 
In some remote suburban spot. 

And with the aid of helpful books, 
Remodel and improve its looks. 


Porches and pergolas filled their minds, 
Dormers and casements, blue-green blinds. 
A garden, color running riot, 

And benches, advertised as high art. 


At last they found the very thing, 

A small square house without a wing. 
And this they liked, because it had 

A good excuse for them to add. 


They threw out wings and porches wide, 

And while they watched the neighbors 
sighed. 

They’d always thought the place so quaint — 

Its simple lines, its lack of paint. 


They took the old front door away, 
And put instead an ugly bay. 

And had the entrance at the rear— 
Just why they never have made clear. 


And when they’d finished there it stood 

Looking self-conscious, as it would. 

And all the neighbors had a fit, 

And cried ‘“They’ve just remuddled it.” 
— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


























““SAY, DOCTOR, I 
THE GARAGE 


DON’T KNOW WHETHER I OUGHT TO CONSULT YOU OR 
REPAIR MAN—I’VE GOT A BAD MISSIN MY PURR!”’ 















Cabbages Out of Our Garden 


NGELA thought it would be nice 

to grow cabbages. We neither 

of us have ever been very fond of 

cabbage, even before we were mar- 

ried; but somebody gave us the 

seeds, and there was that waste space 

next to the garage. We planted them in the 

spring. We thought they ought to be up ina 
day or so, and ripe in at least a week. 

We invited several friends for the first 
batch out of the garden. 

Angela insisted after ten days that I had 
planted them too deep. I dug up the seeds 
and planted them nearer the surface. Three 
days later I dug them up again and laid them 
on top of the surface. 

I even prepared little tripods to elevate 
them three or four inches above the surface, 
to see if it would help. 

They sprouted in a week. I worked around 
them constantly after that. 

We gave up the vacation we had planned, 
because Angela didn’t trust Mr.- Robinson 
next door to turn his hose on them over the 
fence each night. 

After they had grown about six inches tall 
I brought my doubts to Angela. “‘I don’t goso 
far as to say they’re taking advantage of us,” I 
said, “‘but I think they should have come to 
a head before this. Don’t you think perhaps 
we are spoiling them with sympathy?” 

Angela bit her lip thoughtfully. 

They picked up enormously during the hot 
weather. I reported one morning that they 
were three feet tall. 

“Perhaps this is a different kind of cab- 
bage,” I suggested cheerfully. “Maybe it 
isn’t meant to head.” 

We cooked a few leaves that night for 
supper. They tasted a bit like blotting paper, 
and we didn’t finish them. By the end of the 
summer they were taller than I. 

“Tt may be that cabbages grow down 
around the roots somewhere, like potatoes,” 
I said. “But personally I’m afraid that 
these plants were cabbages some time back, 
and have grown out of it.” 

When Angela came back from the garden 
that afternoon she announced that they were 
heading. 

I took the next few days off from the office 
to watch them. There were a dozen firm 
little heads along the top of the stalk. 

At Angela’s suggestion I braced the plants 
with boards so that when the cabbages were 
full-grown their weight wouldn’t break the 
stalk. 

“‘T don’t see how they manage when there’s 
nobody about,” I grumbled. 

By the end of the week they were showing 
color. 

“They’re going to be red cabbages, I 
think!” said Angela. 

Sunday morning she came running in to 
announce that the cabbages were out. 

“What do you think of them?” I smiled 
nervously to Mr. Robinson, who was leaning 
over the fence. 

“Them hollyhocks?”’ he said. 

“No, those cabbages,” I insisted, with a 
sinking feeling. He looked at me rather 
oddly. 

That afternoon he handed Angela and me 
a bunch of nasturtiums. “Just some Lima 
beans out of the garden,” he explained. I 
thought it was a little far-fetched. 

—Corey Foro. 


Mental Slumming 


UR fiction strays 
In hectic ways; 

Through sordid, psychologic plays 

Our heroes toss and grapple. 
We fix our eyes 
In dull surmise 
On doubting “If’s” and poignant “Why’s.” 
We paint the worm heroic size 

And quite ignore the apple. 


. 


We sail a sea 
Of poetry 
Whose waves befuddle you and me— 

A waste beth bleak and blighting; 
We get a lot . 
Of peppered plot 
In movie shows that feature rot; 
Sing ho, the fascinating blot! 

And never mind the writing. 

—Eias LIEBERMAN. 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Your 


G-E Convenience Outlet 


“Woman’s work is-never 








was 


done”—so quickly 





The 
Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 


**home of a 


hundred comforts’”’ 
always has a conven- 


ient place for 


“ 


plug- 


ging in’’ the new 
things—such as a 
Tungar for recharg- 
ing the run-down 
radio or auto storage 
battery overnight. 





Housework—done so quickly and 
easily with electrical appliances— 
is now woman’s pleasure instead 


of her drudgery. 


That the housekeeper may always 
have convenient use of electricity 
for any work or any comfort—the 
modern home is amply provided 
with G-E Convenience Outlets and 
Tumbler Switches. They fitintoold 
homes as well as new. G-E quality 


costs little. 


How to plan complete electrical wiring in your 
home, new or old, is told in this new, fully illus- 
trated book, ‘‘ The Home of a Hundred Comforts,” 


the book that thousands have sent for. 


Write today for your free copy. 


Address Section LH8 
Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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G-E Tumbler Switch 














Dressmaking 


Made Easy 
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Aeking. Clothes 





You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 

during spare 
a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 


Write to-day for handsome booklet 


own home, 


time, by 


ments. 


‘‘Making Beautiful Clotkes’’ 
and learn from the ex 
women just what the 


riences of thousands of other 
oman's Institute can do for you. 






That 











You Welch’s Grape Juice. 
















bonated water, 10c. 








Name 


Address 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 


How to Plan and Make M 
How to Kare Money as a D 


How to Design and Make M 


Making 


38-H, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obl: 
copy of your 48-page booklet, * 
Clothes.” I am most interested in learning — 
Own Clothes 


ressmaker 


How to Earn Money as a Milliner 





ation, 
utitul 


Own Hats 










Grape > Juice 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


(You will be sure fad it on 
page 137 























Insistent Thirst 


Satisfy it anywhere, any time with 
You'll find 
Welch’s dependable wherever you 
go. The exhilarating juice of ripe 
Concords,—ask for it when travel- 
ing, at your club, at soda fountains. 


Welch’s straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 








Welch's 








(Continued from Page 143) 
Hospitality 


A ages room in the downtown palace. 
Casar Borota and a DUKE discovered 
conversing. 

Casar Borcta: Who? My sister? Lu- 
cretia’s fine, thanks. 

Duke: Better looking than ever, too, 
T’'ll bet. 

CasaR BorciA: Mighty handsome girl, 
if I do say it who shouldn’t. By the by, you 
must run out some night and have dinner 
with us. Make it tonight. 

DUKE (alarmed): I have a rather impor- 
tant business engagement tonight, Prince. 

CzsarR Borcta: Nonsense. I won’t take 
no for an answer, Duke. What do you care 
about business? My information is that you 
have money to burn. 

Duke: But Lucretia won’t expect me. 

Czsar Borcta: I'll send a courier to the 
villa. It’s just a step from here. (Sends 
courier.) 

DvuKE: Well, Lucretia is a great girl. I’ve 
often jokingly told her I’d remember her in 
my will. 

Casar Borcia: Ha, ha! That’s a good 
one. Here’s the courier back again. 

CourteER (aside to Cesar Borat): Sire, 
the Lady Lucretia bids me ask what you 
mean by running all these business friends 
in on her at the last minute, and she says to 
tell you she hasn’t got a thing to eat in the 


Czsar Borcia (aside): Tell her to send 
around to the corner poisoner and get some- 
thing then, because I’ve got a big deal pend- 
ing and have to cater to this man. (To 
Duke.) Lucretia says she will be delighted 
to have you. 

DuKE: How good of her! 

Cassar Borcta: There'll be just we 
three, with possibly father dropping in to 
make a fourth. I look forward to a pleasant 
evening. We have had nobody in to dine 
since poor Count Luigi was taken fatally ill 
at the table the other night. 

DUKE (apprehensively): I really don’t 
think I’d better pass up this business en- 
gagement of mine, after all. 

Casar Borcia: Oh, but we insist. Come 
along now or we’ll be late for dinner, and 
that always puts sis out. She likes to have 
things come on the table piping hot, you 
know. Come on. 

[They adjourn to the Borgia villa, where they 
are met by LucretIA Boroia, the hostess, 
and all sit down to dinner. 

LucrETIA BorcIa (serving the DUKE a good 
big helping): Awfully nice of you to come 
and take pot luck with us. 

"Quick Curtain 
—Fairrax Downey. 


Fads have a demoralizing effect upon 
fame. The story of Saint George and the 
dragon may degenerate into a mere mah- 





house. jongg anecdote. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
peeve as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your add label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


geomety to insure receipt of the Sepiember issue 
efore it is “tsold out.” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders, 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received. ] 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuHIcaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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Through opened windows come inviting breezes to 
beckon you outdoors. 


Summer is here—“the playtime of the year!” 


But these same breezes bring in dust and dirt that 
settles on your rugs and dulls the colors of your 
drapes and upholstered furniture. 

It is sultry, oppressively so, indoors. 

More than ever, now, you need a Hoover that your 
household cleaning may be done easily and quickly, 
with electric power. 

You need a Hoover, for your rugs need beating, to 
dislodge the dangerous, destructive, nap-cutting grit 
and thoroughly remove it. 


Your rugs need sweeping too, and the Hoover brush 
will gather up all unsightly clinging litter, brighten 


colors and straighten crushed nap, while powerful 
suction air-cleans. 

You need a Hoover, for your rugs need the three 
kinds of cleaning combined in a Hoover, and what 
electric cleaner do you know of, other than The 
Hoover, that BEATS .. . as it Sweeps, as it Cleans? 


Then, too, there is a most remarkable set of new 
Hoover air-cleaning attachments with which to dust 
and clean every part of the house and its furnishings. 


Not until a Hoover saves your strength and shortens 
the hours of your cleaning days will summer really 
come—for you. 

Phone any Authorized Hoover Dealer today. The 
Hoover complete with household cleaning equip- 
ment, can be yours on a plan so easy that its 
purchase will be no burden at all. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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It BEATS -.. as it Sweeps 








as it Cleans 
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Mutual Friends 


Men may assume that a kitchen 
stove or range is a prosaic article 
of necessary furniture, but every 
American housewife knows better. 


With a daily program of three 
meals confronting her, she realizes 
that the range can be an indiffer- 
ent helper, perhaps a positive 
hindrance; or an efficient assistant 
that eliminates drudgery. 


Garland products—used today in 
4,000,000 American homes—have 
always been designed and made, 














since the first one left the factory 
more than fifty years ago, with 
the woman’s viewpoint in mind. 
They are made to simplify house- 
hold work, to perfect cooking 
processes, to lighten labor, to be 
savers of fuel, ingredients and 
time. 


That is undoubtedly the reason 
why two generations of American 
women have shown the utmost 
confidence in Garland products. 


They are mutual friends. 


The Garland Heat Regulator illustrated on the range above is a scientific gas oven heat 
control. With the unusual cooking chart on the dial, your baking, broiling, roasting, preserv- 
ing etc., are easily and accurately done, eliminating the usual tedium of oven watching. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


GARLAN 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS —-COAL-—- ELECTRICITY 
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suggests SOME EASY WAYS 
to make 


the PICNIC LUNCH more tempting 











Something different to put 
into the picnic basket, some- 
thing good that you won’t 
find in every other lunch— 
this has been the request in 
hundreds of letters I have 
received this summer. 


In finding their answers 
I’ve collected quite a num- 
ber of ideas that may be of 
value to you. I'll gladly tell 
you about them if you'll 
just drop me a note. 


If you want some novel 
recipes for meat dishes easily 
prepared for any occasion, 
ask for our booklet, ‘Meats 
Prepared While the Kettle 
Boils.” I'll send it to you free. 


Mog Hat Ma 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
158 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Lers have a picnic!” 


A general anxious silence while Motherenzages 
in mental gymnastics. It’s already late in 
the afternoon, She has made no preparations. 
And yet—it would be a lark. 


Her face clears; she smiles. “Hooray,” cry 
the children, “We're going to have a picnic!” 


And sure enough, in almost no time the big 
basket is packed, and we’re setting out on the 
joyous adventure—Mother the gayest in the 
crowd. 


Not once in a summer, but dozens of times, 
does it happen just like that; for this mother, 
like thousands of other women, has discov- 
ered the way to picnic without the old fuss 
and worry of exhausting preparations. 


Yet it isn’t simply an emergency measure; 
they prepare many of their regular meals the 
same way. And you may use it too, for it’s a 
part of the Libby service. 


Meat Delicacies 
READY TO SERVE 


You want meats for sandwiches. Libby has 
them for you—all cooked, ready to serve. 


Vienna Sausage, firm, tender bits of meat 
most temptingly seasoned; Corned Beef, 
juicy, specially cured beef, with its own rich 
jelly; Veal Loaf, the best you’ve ever tasted; 
and many other meats. 


These delicacies are prepared in Chicago, 
meat center of the world. Only choice cuts 
of Government inspected meats are used. 
They’re cooked by Libby’s master chefs. And 
you can get them at your grocer’s, sealed in 
air-tight cans which keep them as fresh as on 
the day they were packed. 











If someone offered a prize for the 
Jinest sandwich made in fifty seconds, 
you'd take it easily with this one— 
Libby’s Corned Beef, sliced, with a 
touch of Libby’s Mustard 











Dainty and refreshing are Neapoli- 

tan Sandwiches made with Libby’s 

Vecl Loaf and Libby’s Sweet Mixed 

Pickles, Recipe at the right tells just 
how to make them 


Beans, plump and meaty, rich to- 
mato sauce, and cubes of tender pork 
make Libby’s Pork and Beans a 
perfect picnic dish. Serve cold or 

heat over the camp fire 
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Foods that give relish to your lunch 


You want more treats in your lunch basket. 
Pork and beans are an ideal picnic dish—but 
you haven’t time to bake them. 


Then ask your grocer to send you, double- 
quick, a can or two of Libby’s Pork and Beans. 
You'll get choice hand-picked Michigan white 
pea beans thoroughly cooked and in a tomato 
sauce of exceptional richness. 


For your condiments Libby offers you 
Catchup rich with the flavor of fresh toma- 
toes, bright with their natural color; Mustard 
with a tangy yet not too tangy taste; Pickles, 
crisp as croutons, juicy, cool—these and 
others, each the finest of its kind. 


Try these special picnic treats 


With these foods prepared for you, ready to 
Serve, you can see that it is possible to pack 
picnic lunches without any home work at all, 
to prepare everything out in the woods where 
it’s cool. But you may want to fix some of 
the things at home. Consider the following 
suggestions, then, for special treats. 


Vienna Sausage with Apple and Raisin 
Salad. Heat Libby’s Vienna Sausages in boil- 
ing water, or toast them on sticks over the 
camp fire. Serve with a salad of diced apples 
and raisins mixed with mayonnaise dressing. 
This salad is easily carried in an oiled paper 
container. 


Corned Beef Sandwich. Place a slice of 
Libby’s Corned Beef on a slice of bread, add 
a crisp lettuce leaf and cover with another 
slice of bread which has been spread with 
Libby’s Mustard. In a twinkling you will 
have a sandwich to satisfy the hungriest boy 
in your party. 

Neapolitan Sandwiches. Mix Libby’s Veal 
Loaf with mayonnaise; chop Libby’s Sweet 








Libby’s Vienna Sausages are always popular at picnics. Already 

cooked; fine served cold or heated in the can. It’s fun, though, to 

toast them over the fire. An apple and raisin salad (see recipe 
below) goes especially well with Vienna Sausage 


Mixed Pickles and combine with mayonnaise. 
Spread buttered bread with the Veal Loaf, 
covet with a slice of bread which has been 
spread with chopped pickles, then place over 
this a third slice of bread. With a sharp 
knife slice this sandwich crosswise into four 
or five ribbon sandwiches. See illustration 
at the left. 


Send for free recipe booklet 
“Meats Prepared 
While the Kettle Boils” 


Many other interesting ways to serve Libby’s 
Meats, on all occasions, are given in our 
booklet, ‘Meats Prepared While the Kettle 
Boils.” We’ll gladly send you a copy free. Just 
drop us a note giving your name and address. 


Libby, MfNeill & Libby 
108 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


These helps make picnics fun 


Special picnic baskets are obtainable now at 
little cost—light yet durable ones in shops 
that make packing easier and carrying safer. 


Paper containers with covers are especially 
convenient for packing salads and desserts 
for the picnic. They do away with the bother 
of carrying home glass jars, bowls, etc. The 
use of paper spoons, forks, plates and cups is 
also a convenience. Be sure to use plenty of 
oiled paper to keep sandwiches and cake from 
drying out. 

Gay colored cotton table cloths strike a 
bright note in the picnic scene. 

Toasting sausage, bacon, marshmallows or 
apples on sticks over the camp fire is great fun 
for the grown-ups as well as for children. 
Every picnic should have a fire—and every 
picnicker should put out his own fire. 













hat particular skin &oblem 
are you facing 


Have you an oily skin? 
Blackheads? 


A dull, sallow color? 


nd 






























You skin blackheads 
gph = oe hitectgene morn 
given below. 
A sallow skin can be roused to color and 
life by the special Woodbury steam 
Begin, today, to havea reallybeautiful skin! treatment given below. 
A skin with flaw—clear, , 
the ra a A sallow skin is a skin that is asleep, 


You can rouse your skin to brilliant color 
and life by using this treatment :— 


Ce or twice a week, fill your basin 
full of hot water—almost boiling hot. 
& Bend over the top of the basin and cover 
. your head and the bowl with 
a heavy bath towel. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
With this wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the 
lather well into the skin. 
Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing 
it for thirty seconds with a 


piece of ice. 


You can have a beautiful skin if you 
will. Each day your skin is changing— 
old skin dies and new takes its place. 


Give this new skin the special treatment 
it needs, and see what a wonderful im- 
provement you can bring about. 


The following treatment will free your 
skin from blackheads :— 


BYERY night before retiring, apply hot 
cloths to your face until the skin is red- 
" kia with a rough washcloth ; 
work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 

Facial Soap rub it into the pores Brse ward role hgh 
Gocoughly, Eownye seen'en Sapened and by washing in your usual 
ou motion. Rinse with clear hot °Y : ie Woo » Dowie 
water, then with cold. If possible, rub wer. we ee 


; : : Facial Soap and lukewarm 
= for thirty seconds with a piece water. Wipe off the sur- 


plus moisture, but leave the skin slightly 


These and other complete 
treatments for each different 
skin need are given in the book- 
let “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 





To remove blackheads already formed, damp. Now, with warm water work up a 


substitute a flesh brush for the washcloth 
in this treatment. Then protect the fingers 
with a handkerchief and press out the 
blackheads. ‘ 


An oily skin can be corrected by using 
every night the following treatment :— 


heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face and rub 
it into the (oar thoroughly —always with 
an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold—the 
colder the better. If possible, rub your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 






which is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today! A 25- 
cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks, Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 


3-cake boxes. 









Tear out the coupon at the left, ahd“send for a trial-size 
set of these three famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


JERGENS Co. We want you to see how much good even a week of the right Woodbury treatment will do your 
i skin. Therefore, for ten cents and the coupon at the left we will send you— 


A sample cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap (enough for a week’s regular 
treatment); the famous booklet “A Skin You Love to Touch” (telling you 
what treatment you need and how to follow it); a sample tube of 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream; and a sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 


Name. 
Street 
City Beit: Ontario. Baglshadévess HC Quelh & Co, 4 Lodgate Square, London, E.G. 
State___ 


WOOR BURY" S  TACTAT SU Ae 


























